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PREFACE TO THE FIRST tDlf lOfl. 



The present work has been composed with more par- 
ticular reference to the class of English Composition 
(attached to the Chair of Logic) in the University of 
Aberdeen. 

While availing myself of the best works on the 
English Language, I have kept steadily in view the 
following plan. 

Under Etymology, the three departments: Ist, Classi- 
fication of Words or the Parts of Speech; 2nd, Inflexion; 
3rd, Derivation, hav:e been separately discussed. This 
method I think better adapted for conveying gramma- 
tical information than the older one, of exhausting 
successively each of the Parts of Speech in all its 
relations. 

The practice of explaining the precise meanings of 
the frequently recurring words of the language, such ^ 
pronouns, articles, distributive adjectives, prepositions, 
and conjunctions, has here been systematically followed 
out. Words of this description are not numerous. 
Belonging alike to all subjects and all styles, they are 
the very hinges of composition. The explanation of 
theiu, so long as it is confined to a small compass, is a 
proper office of the grammarian, although therein he 
may seem to intrude a little on the province of the 
lexicographer. 

54 44-16 
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• '•• A'^simifaf |tftin, is carried out in the second part of 

.'. : i/- :'^yi*t?feyr^?.^fl®ii<>°« Thus, the meanings of the 

•**•••* • •* differefif Inbods and tenses of the verb are explained as 

accurately as the writer's knowledge would enable him. 

Almost all the newer grammars recognise the expediency 

of this course. 

So with regard to Derivation, the meanings of the 
significant prefixes and suffixes are stated. Under this 
head, such an account has been given of the sources of 
the English vocabulary, as in a great measure to dispense 
with an Etymological dictionary. 

One advantage of the plan now described is the 
simplifying of Syntax, which, when freed from all 
matters relating to the meanings of words and of inflex- 
ions, may fall entirely under the three heads of Concord, 
Government, and Oixler or Arrangement of words ; this 
last part being what in our language most requires the 
careful attention of the pupil. 

For the sake of the accurate definition of the Parts of 
Speech, as well as for General Syntax, the recently 
introduced system of the Analysis of Sentences is fully 
explained. On this subject the method given by Mr. 
C. P. Mason has been principally followed. 

A short account of the English Alphabet is prefixed, 
but Orthography at large is not entered on in this work. 
The subjects of Prosody, Figures of Speech, and Style, 
are also reserved, it being purposed to include them in a 
separate manual of Ehetoric. 

In the discussion of the idioms and constructions of 
the language, this grammar contains one novelty of im- 
portance, namely, the explanation of the precise uses of 
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the relatives, * That/ * Who,' and ' Which *. The di&. 
tinction between 'that* on the one hand, and 'who' and 
* which * on the other, was clearly perceived by our 
idiomatic writers up to the beginning of the last century ; 
but owing to an unfortunate misapprehension as to the 
peculiarly English idiom of throwing a preposition to 
the end of a clause, the relative *that* is now very little 
employed in book composition, *who' and * which' being 
made to serve in its stead. For my first knowledge of 
the real distinction I was indebted, more than twenty 
years ago, to a communication from Dr. Thomas Clark, 
then of Marischal CoUega 

In the preparation of this grammar my acknow- 
ledgments are more especially due to Mr. C. P. Mason 
{English Grammar) , Dr. Angus ( Handbook of the EnglUh 
Tongue), Mr. Ernest Adams {Elements of the English 
Language), Dr. Latham'sWorks, Dr. Charles W.Connon 
{English Grammar), Dr. Crombie {Etymology and Syntax 
of the English Language), Dr. Morell {English Gramynar), , 
Mr. 0. Allen Ferris (English Etymology), Mr. T. Kerch- 
ever Arnold {English Grammar), Rev. A. J. D. D'Orsey 
(English Grammar^ Chambers's Course), Mr. Brandon 
Turner {English Grammar), Mr. Matthew Harrison (The 
English Language), and Mr. Henry H. Breen (Modem 
English Literature). I am also much indebted to an out- 
line of English Grammar, in Chambers's Information 
for the People, written by Dr. Andrew Findlater, Editor 
of Chambers's Encyclopcedia, 

Aberdeen, November^ 180S 
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In reprinting the Grammar for the present edition, 
the typography has been remodelled in such a way as 
to facilitate the ready apprehension of the learner. At 
the same time, the matter has undergone both revision 
and enlargement The effect of the changes has been 
to increase the bulk by considerably over one-half. 

In carrying out the original design of the work, as 
stated in the foregoing Preface, many additional 
examples have been introduced to illustrate the 
numerous phases of our grammatical forms and idioms. 
This I consider to be the most thoroughly practical aim 
of an English Grammar. 

The chief part of the extension, however, is in 
relation to the historical development of our grammatical 
peculiarities. The great advance in the historical study 
of EngHsh in its various forms, from the oldest writings 
downwards, has been sedulously turned to account. 
Probably none of the most important authorities have 
been overlooked. Throughout the work, acknowledg- 
ments for particular suggestions are made as they occur. 
While it would be endless to note every source of 
information, it is necessary to single out for general 
acknowledgment the help that has been at all stages 
derived, whether directly, or by way of suggestion. 
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from the works of Dr. Richard Morris. Among the 
other pioneers of Early English investigation, arid of 
philological research at larj^o, have to be mentioned 
Professor Whitney, Mr. Peile, Rev. W. W. Skeat, and 
Mr. H. Sweet. The German writers on English 
Grammar have necessarily been included among the 
authorities. Nevertheless it was incumbent to avoid 
overloading the work with this class of illustration, and 
to select only those most fitted for the student of the 
Higher Grammar. Whether the line has been properly 
drawn, must be judged differently by different persons. 
To do the most for the pupils, within given limits, is 
the object aimed at ; and the class of pupils principally 
addressed are those that desire, above all other things, 
to receive aid in attaining the power of English 
Composition. 

Since the Grammar first appeared, I have published, 
in addition to a Manual of Rhetoric and Composition, 
two separate Grammatical works : one — A First Gram- 
mar, preparatory to the study of the present ; the other 
— A Companion to the Higher Grammar. In the 
present revision, care has been taken to keep the work 
in its proper place^ in relation to these two. 

A very important adjunct to Grammatical teaching, 
according to my conception of it, is provided in a 
recent book, entitled First Work in English (Long- 
mans), by Mr. A. F. Murison, formerly English Master 
in the Grammar School of Aberdeen. This book is a 
happy combination of Grammar, properly so called, 
with an exliibition of the wealth of the language in 
Equivalent Forms. It may be taught both in advance 
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of the Grammar and along with it; and, in either 
case, wiU largely promote the final end of all instruc- 
tion in English — to give the pupils a mastery of their 
own language. 

Abtbbdebn, January, 1879. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



THE ALPHABET. 

1. The Alphabet is the collection of writteA 
characters or symbols representing the simple articu- 
late sounds. 

The English Alphabet containii twenty-six characters, 6t 
letters, but the sounds to be expressed are st'U more numerous. 
Bloreover, as several sounds have duplicate letters, the available 
characters are really fewer than twenty -six. 

2. .Articulate sounds are classed in two divisions ad 

vowels and consonants. 

A vowel sound (Fr. voyelle, Lat. vocalis, * sounding ') is Voice 
issuing from the mouth clear and free; a sound that can be 
uttered alone, as ah, ee, oo. If any part of the mouth get in 
the way and check the utterance, tne new sound is called a 
consoncirU sound. The name * consonant ' (Lat. coil, ' together ', 
aonatvt-, 'sounding') was given as indicating that the peculiar 
sound cannot be produced alone, but only together witn some 
voweL 

Vowels and consonants, ' though their distinction is of tl e 
highest importance in phonetics, are by no means separate and 
independent systems, but only poles, as it were, in one unitary 
series, and with a doubtful or neutral territory between thorn ; 
thcv are simply the opener and the closer sounds of the alpha- 
betic system . (Whitney). 

3. The Vowels. — The characters available for the 
vowel sounds are/i7e, — di ei i| O, U. 

1 
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: ••' : .••?We&-ve^Q4bsiek in the history of our alphabet as 
far as we can, we find three early vowels, from 
which the others have come by various modifications. 

These are ; a (which, has been doubled, or lengthened, in 

* far *, * father ', &c. ; and which is still kept in Scotch and 
German *man '), i (as in it, bit, fit, fee), and u (as in * bwll *, 

•fttll', &c.). 

a (* father *, Scot and Germ, 'man -) is the sound heard when 
voice issues unimpeded from open mouth and throat, the back 
of the tongue being drawn well down ; i (feet, fit) is pro<hiced 
when the tongue h raised almost to the middle of the palate ; 
u (fool, fwU) is then formed by again withdi-awiug the tongue a 
-little and rounding the lips. - . • 

The union of a and i produces the diphthong heard in * fine *, 

* mine ', — what we call ** long i ". Between a and i is e (&, ^), 
heard in * they \ 'pain *, * fate *, * then ', * pen * ; th6 long sound 
being^ really a diphthong. Between a and this e is a in *bat', 
/cat , *fat', *man', &c. Similarly, between a and « stands a 
(note, 3bey) ; the sound being i*e-ally a diphthong. And between 
a and this o stands the long sound— call it 5 -heanl in *air, 
^AibAtx\B.\ 'austere'; the corresponding short sound is' heard 
•in *what*, *not'. 

il (but, cut, &;c. ) is probably a ^ttural vowel, thou^i^h lather 
indefinite: **the specific quality ' of it, says Prof. Whitney,* 
** is due to a dimming action along the whole mouth rather than 
an approach at a definite \mnX, or points," and it is "thus a. 
duller kind of a ". When followed by r (hurt, burn), u seems 
to modify ite sound ; an apparent change probably due to the 
peculiar pronunciation of the r. 

Taking the vowels as we find them in use, a prac- 
tical phonetic representation might be arranged 
as follows. 

AcceTvted Vovjeh. —A vowel sound, uttered clearly and with 
stress of voice, is said to \)e: accented. 

The accent may fall either on the vowel alone, or on the 
vowel together with a consonant next following it. 

d, .6, (, 6, d, may represent the long vowel sounds 
heard in * la?/, ke, He, \o 1 loo \ 

These exemplify such as receive the accent exclusively on the 
voweL 
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k, hf I, 6, Cl, may represent the short vowel sonndi 
in ' sat, set, sit, not, n^t *. 

These exemplify such as receive the accent on the consonant 
following as well as on the vowel. 

Independently of the different kind of accent, these ten 
vowels are each distinct from the others; they make up ten 
separate vowels. 

S, t, D, may represent the vowel sounds heard in 
' heen, pride, pwU '. 

In some words the accented lon|( vowel sounds are pronounced' 
with force, quickly, and so as to include in the accent a conso- 
nant that comes after the vowel. This happens in the case of 
the fifth loijg vowel *6*, in several woi-ds, as in 'jmll, fwll*, 
commred with 'pool, fool'; which may he symbolised thus : 
' pftl, fftl * ; * ptil, fdl '. The second long vowel * 6 * undergoes 
a like change of accent in the word * he«n , which is pronounced 

* b^n ' ; probably too in several other woi-ds; but this particular 
form of accent has not been much studied heretofore. The 
third long vowel '1' becomes *i', that is to say, carries its 
accent to the next consonant, as in the word ' pride ', compared 
with the words * pry ', * pried ' ; which three words may be sym- 
bolisei^ thus : * piid, pri, prid '. The like happens with tliis 
vowel in a good many words ; but as vet no cai'e nas been taken 
to discriminate syllables thus accented. 

O and a may represent the vowel sounds heard in 

* saw (so), sought (sot) ; palm {pdm\ idt \ 

Accented short vowel sounds have the vowel sound prolonged, 
in certain words, without any of the accent falling on a follow- 
ing consonant This happens particularly in the case of * 6 ', 
iJie fourth of those vowels, as may be seen on comparing the 
words 'sot, saw, wught* (which may be symbolised *sdt, so, 
sot'). *^' is not prolongied ; but the older and broader *a* 
remaining tn Sc. and Germ. ' man *, Sc. * can ', Germ. * kann *, 
&C., is prolonged in 'father, f&r, art ', &c. 

The other three accented short vowel sounds (&, i, ti) are not 
thus prolonged, excepting * e ', which occasionally becomes * e \ 
as in the expression * v^n w^l — v§ri ! ' 

Vowels unaccented, — a, S, I, 5, d, may respectively 
stand for the vowels c£, e, i, 6, Hj when out of accent, 

Compare 'dd, birthd^; ^z, ^j^kt; fin, Itdea; tfpiumi ohk; 
kr^el, Kiiiakdz \ 
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a, e, 1, O, U, may respectively stand for the vowels 
df ^, if d, Uy when out of accent. 

Compare 'pdllis, pal&Ahial ; p^t, limpet ; pit, kdkpit ; p^litik, 
'poltrtin ; tip, uyihiv \ 

Unaccented ^, t, U can hardly he said to differ from 
unaccented 6^ i, ti^ and may he represented in the same 
way by S, I, d. 

*mvytt ^ver Wndhkr?* 'MTt h6 ndt tri az whl az y6?' 
•Ffiini,Wdfill'. 

d and a may represent 5 and a when oat of accent 

Compare * otom, otiUnnal ; ogast, ogikat : art, artUtik ; 
Srteri, ^rt^rial'. 

Diphthongs, — ^The chief diphthongs are ou and oi. 

OW or ou in the words * now * and * nown *, and oy or oi in 
the words * hoy ', hoii \ are compounds of other vowels ; in the 
words * how ' and * noun *, of * & and * tt ' ; in * boy * and * boil ', 
of *6'and *«'. 

■ 

eu, ew, U (= y^) niay also be r^arded as a diphthong, if-hH: 
• -Europe', *few\ 'fueV. 

dy if S, which are fundamentally diphthongs, are legarded as 

substantially simple long vowels. > 

When out of accent, the diphthongs may be represented thus : 
Ofi or 0^, oi or of, ytt, 

W and T, w and y are sometimes called consonants, 
sometimes semi-vowels. 

In any case * w * is * tt ', and * y * is ' S ', each quickly pro- 
nounced before another vowel ; as m the words * toQ and * vjoy * 
(ii-6, fi-& = w6, w&), and in the words * ye ', * yea ' (€-6, 6-& 
= y6, ya). 

Wh represents w modified bv the aspirate h. The pronuncia- 
tion remains in accordance witn the old form hw, 

& nnd a often have the sound of y inserted before them ; as 
in *tyun (tune), fyu (few), hyvm&n (human), hy/im&n (humane)'. : 
We have just seen that this compound sound may be classed 
with the diphthongs. 
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Altbotigh, as already correctly stated, * & ' is a different rowel 
from *^'. as is *6'from «fe*, *r from M*, ftc, yet it it is an 
important observation that the individuals of each of these 
couples of vowoh are exchangeable with each other in kindred 
English words, sometimes accented, sometimes unaccented, 
as may be seen from a few examples : n&shon, n^houal, 
n^honikHti ; deriv, d^rivashon, derivatiy ; r^l, r^lz, r^Miti ; 
W6a, Id^aliz, Yddlliti ; r&l, w&, r41w&; i-epy6t, r^pyfitabl; 
p&rent, parental; papa, p&|Hil ; m&son, masdnic; continytt, 
c6ntinyt^iti ; th^atr, th^tncal ; Ollnada, Can&dian ; Vkriz, 
Parizian ; rev61, r^vel&shon ; repll, r^plicdshon ; rep^t, r^peti- 
shon ; Accent, accent ; Q^rman, Germltnic ; Britan, Brit^uia, 
Britinic, British ; Und, Scdt, Scdtland ; l&bor, lab6rius ; pst^, 
ost^ty (austere, austerity); Ctpis, osplshus (auspice, auspi- 
cious); p^litik, political* 

4. The Consonants, and their sounds, are di- 
vided according to the part of the mouth uttering them 
and according to the Concurrence of hreath or voice 
from the throat 

The Labials or Lip-consonants (Lat lahia^ lips) 
are p, b ; f, V ; m. 

The consonants, p and b, are called mute, exploHve, or mo* 
mentary labials ; the lips completely check the emission of 
of breath or voice (mute), and just when they are re-opened 
these consonantal sounds burst forth {explosive), Imt are heard 
only for an instant {momentary), /and v are calle<l friasUve or 
co^Uinuous labials ; the passage is not quite closed and the 
breath pushes or rubs its way through (fricative), while the 
sound can in each case be kept up for a little {continuous), f is 
very nearly p with an added breathing (p+A, pk), and v is 
nearlv an aspirated h (6 + h, bh). In strictness, / and v are 
dentiiahiala ('tooth-and-lip' consonants), not pure labials; for 
the upper teeth come down upon the lower hp, and breath or 
voice IS expelled between these. 

Again, the members of each of these pairs also differ from 
each other in this way. When the lips close or open for p, they 
check or liberate breath; when they close or open for b, they 

* This scheme of vowel symbolisation, which heu the peculiar advantage 
of indicating at once the accents and the vowels of word$, was oom- 
xnunicated to me by Dr. Claiii, who considered it Ukely to be useful, not 
onlv in grammatical discussions, but in English pronouncing dictionaries 
and in the vowel part of any system of ^onetic spelling that may be 
hereafter attempted for the English language. I have made one or two 
very stigtrt doTiatlo&s from^ the original form, for the sake of onifdrmity 
and simplicity. 
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check or liberate voice. Hence p has been yarioosly called a 
surd, breathed, hard, sharp, or strong sound ; and h has been 
called a 90Vtant, voiced, soft, flat, or weak sound. The two first 
names in each case are the most appropriate, seeing that they 
describe the essential point of difference. 

In sounding m, the lips are aided by the nose. Hence m is 
called also a luisal consonont (Lat naaus, the nose). It is 
continuous. 

The Dentals or Tooth - consonants (Lat. dent-, 
' tooth ') are t, d ,' th^ dh ; I, n, r. 

t (surd) and d (sonant) are momentary ; all the rest are con- 
tinuous, th (as in *8mi^', *^in') is surd, — aspirated t; dh 
(as in * boo^ ', * ^ine *) is sonant, — aspirated d : tney are formed 
by expelling breath and voice between the tongue and the upper 
teeth, n is also nasal. / is sounded by directing the point of 
the tongue to the boundaiy of teeth and palate, and passing 
voice by the sides of it ; r, by passing voice over middle and 
point of the tongue. (For Scotch and French r, the tongue 
vibrates strongly against the palate). 

The Palatals, or Palate-consonants, are s, z; 
sh, zh. 

The palatals are all continuous, s and sh (= aspirated s) are 
surd ; z and zh (= aspirated z, the middle consonant heard in 
* vision ', that is * yXzhon ') are sonant. 

From their hissing sound, these have also been* called ^sibi- 
lants'. 

The Gutturals or Throat-sounds (Lat. guttur, the 
throat) are k, g ,' (kh, gh), h ; ng. 

h (surd) and g (sonant) are momentary ; the others are con- 
tinuous. The aspirated kh, gh do not occur now in English ; 
h, a softened sound, or mere guttural breathing, alone remains. 
ng is nasal. 

m, n, I, r, and ng have also been called * liquids \ from their 
flowing continuous sound. But this is obviously an arbitrary 
limitation of the name, and does not carry with it any advantage. 

It will be seen from the above list, that our alphabet is deficient in 
characters for expressing the consonant sounds th (tAin), dh {thine), 
sh (<Aame), zh (tuure), ng (ring). It is further redundant as regards the 
letters c (represented by « or k), q (the same as k before u), and x (either 
ks or gt). Also j, as repreeenting a comiMund sound, -would be super- 
fluous, if we had the elementary character th (azure). At present it is a 
convenient contraction for dzh (the sonant corresponding to the surd 
compound tih or ch). 
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Ettmologt 18 the study of individual words. 

It is in contrast to Syntax, which is the joining of 
words in sentencea 

Individual words may be viewed in three different 
ways : 

First, we may divide them into classes, or kinds, 
and explain the purposes served by each kind. This 
is to give the classification of words, or the Pabts of 
Speech. 

Secondly, we may consider the changes that they 
undergo when they enter into composition, as in the 
plurals of nouns, the comparison of adjectives, &c. 
This is Inflection. 

• Thirdly, we may examine the growth and structure 
of words. This is called Derivation. 

Before entering upon the first divisicm, — the Parts 
of Speech, it is leq^uisito to examine the nature of the 
SehteuGQi 
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THE SENTENCE. 

1. Speech is made up of separate sayings, each com- 
plete iu itself, and containing several words ; and these 
sayings are Sentences. 

Any complete meaning is a sentence. 

A single word does not give a meaning : the words, ' John ', 

* street ', * star ', * see *, * escape ', used separately, do not tell us 
anything. We need at least two words to convey any informa- 
tion : * John stands ', is a full meaning. The eases where even 
two words are sufficient are not very numerous; most meanings 
are expressed by more than two words : * he is in the street ', 

* I see the star ', * the guilty cannot always escape '. 

Any two words, or more, will not give a meaning — that is, 
will not make a sentence : * heavy gold ', * thunder lightning ', 
' all good men themselves *, are not sentences. There is a par- 
ticular kind of word needed to complete the declaration or 
meaning : * gold is heavy ', * thunder follows lightning ', * dl 
good men dewy themselves '. 

2. The usual and regular form of the Sentence 
is to declare that something is or is not — to give an 
affirmation or a denial. 

For affirming^ we have the form se^ti in the examples : ' the 
sun is risien ', * gold is heavy ', * men will die *. 

For denying, we have such forms as * the sun is not risen *, 

* feathers are not heavy ', * men will not live always *, * Ihe 
report is not true ', * a brave soldier will not desert his post '• 
Such forms differ from the foregoing only in the addition of the 
negative word * not '. The distinction between the kinds is of 
the greatest importance in regard to our belief and conduct, but 
is seldom considered in Grammar. 

Of sentences that do not assume one or other of these forms, 
there are two classes — imperative and interrogative. 

The Imperative sentence, instead of declaring something, 
commands, directs, or entreats : * clear the way *, * turn to the 
right *, * spare his life '. 

The Interrogative sentence asks a question : * who will go with 
meV ' Can any one disclose the mystery ? ' 
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Both the impemtare and the interrogathre sentence may be 
recardcH <i8 ^uniened forms of the nsnal, or declaratory sentence : 

* clear tiie way ', is the same as ' I command yon to clear the 
way '. For ' spare his life ', we should say, in full, ' I (or we) 
entreat you to spare his life '. The intenx)gative form is a short 
way of saying * I ask ', or ^ I wish to know something '. 

3. Subject and Predicate. — Every Sentence 
may be divided into two parts. 

One part is the name of the thing spoken 
about, and is called the Subject. 

The other part is what is said about the Sub- 
ject, and is called the Predicate. 

' Lions roar ', is a complete sentence. The thing spoken ahont, 
the Subject, is ' lions ' ; what is said about lions, trie Predicate, 
is that they *roav*. (The declaration is affirmative.) Here 
subject and predicate are each expressed by a single word. 
' UnsnppcHTted bodies fall to the ground . 

Subject Predicate, 

Unsupported bodies — fall to the grotmd« 

Any person that understands the meaning of this sentence 
knows that what is snoken about is expressed in the two words, 

* unsupported bodies ; and that what is said or declared about 
unsupported bodies is expressed in the four words, ' fall to tho 
ground'. 

Thus, although a<great many .words may be used in conveying 
a single meaning, we can always separate those that give the 
subject from those that give the predicate. 

Subject. Predicate, 

A small leak — will sink a great ship. 

The pain of death — is most in apprehension. 

They that have the greatest gifts, and ) _ ., . humbla. 

aie of the greatest usefulness { ^ ^^® ^^^ '^^'^ ^^^ 

Jwferted order, — Although the general rule in sentences of 
affirmation and denial is to place the subiect first, the order is 
someUmea iwoerted : * short was his triumph ', ' how long he will 
remain, no one can say ' ; * it is a law of nature, that disuse 
diminishes the capabilities of things '. Ou restoring the regular 
order, these may be written thus : — 

siibjeoi, Prtdioate. 

His triumph •— was short. 

Xo one } — <»^ «*y ^ow long he will 

x^w uuo J remain. 

"• ^Si^^TtSS:"'- 1 -« a law of natux. 
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Cwnpowndmud CfmUraeted Senimcei, — When a sentenoe can- 
not be Induced to a single subject and a single predicate, it is 
because ttoo or more aenknees are put together^ which occurs not 
unfrequentiy : * The sun gives liffht by day, and the moon by- 
night , contains two subjects — ' the sun ', ' the moon ', and two 
predicates agreeing m the main action, 'give light ', but differ- 
mg in the manner of the action, ' by day \ * by night '• This 
is a compou7id senteTice, partially contracted. 

The following are additional examples: — 'John and David 
are here; John is at the door, and David at the window'. 
* The river rose, burst the embankment, and flooded the field* 
(one subjeot and three prsdicates). ' Gold is a metal, yellow, 
heavy, incorrodible, of great value, and uaed for coin and for 
ornament.' 

4. The Naked Sentence. Parts of Speech : 

Nouri and Verb, A Sentence containing only two 
words may be called a naked sentence. It contains 
the kinds of words absolutely essential to a meaning, 
and no others. 

These words are, in Grammar, different Parts of 

Speech. 

* Peter comes', 'fishes swim"; 'time flies*, 'prudence for- 
bids ', are the shortest possible sentences ; they are meanings 
given in the most naked form. One of the words in each ex- 
presses by itself the subject — * Peter *, * fishes *, * time ', * pru- 
dence ' ; the second word in each is a complete predicate — 
*■ comes *, * swim ', * flies *, * forbids *. 

The words for the subjects are, in Grammar, mainly of one 
kind or class, or one part of speech — ^the Konn : ' Peter ', 
' fishes ', * time ', ' prudence ', are nouns. 

The words of the predicates are, in Grammar, always of one 
class, or one part of speech — ^the Verb : * comes ', * swim ', 
*'flies *, forbids , are verbs. ' 

The predicate wo^, or verb, has various peculiarities. Among 
oilers we may notice here,^ as never absent, the signification of 
UrM ; the fact or thing declared is always given as happening 
in a certain division of time — present, past, rature, or, in many 
cases, during all time : . ' Peter comes (present time), ' James 
withdrew ' (past time), ' fish^ swim ' (all time). 
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* From a nalced or skeleton sentence we may consider all other 
Sentences to be derited, being, as it were, clothed or filled out, 
or expanded by additions ; and most of the words used for this 
end belong te other grammatieal elataesi or different parts of 
speech. 

6. Clothing or Filling out Object— When 

the Predicate is clothed or enlarged by naming 
ian object acted on, the word used is still most fre- 
quently a Noun : — 'the Greeks worshipped ApoUo': 

* fools waste opporfumtiea \ 

'Apollo ' and ' opportunities ' are nonns. They might serTe as 
the subjects of sentences : * Apollo was tiie oracular go4 ', *cppor' 
tunities occur '. 

Transitive and Intransitive Verbs, — This expansion, therefore, 
does not bring out any new part of speech ; the object, like the 
subject, is a noun, or some form equivalent to a noun. But 
.we thereby determine a distinction among verbs : those that 
are thus followed by an object are called ira7i8itive verbs, because 
the action is supposed to pass over to some particular thing. 
Those that give a complete meaning without an object {'the sun 
shines \ ' time flies ') are in^ansitive, 

- Chief uses of the Noun. — The noun is not confined to the 
subject or the object of the sentence ; it may occur in some 
other situations ; but the chief way to test a noun is to see 
whether it makes sense when used as a subject or an object. 
*John comes ', * send John \ make sense ; ' Ml comee ', ' send 
bwmed \ are nonsense ; * will ' and ' burned ' are not nouns. 

6. Enlargement of Subject and Object 

The Adjective. — The Subject is enlarged by words 
that modify its meaning : as *few men live to be 
old ' ; ^ all high mountains are imposing '. The word 
♦ few * joined to the noun ' men ', to modify its mean- 
ing, and the words * all V ^^^ \ joined to * mountains \ 
are words of a distinct grammatical class, or Part of 
Speech, and are called Adjectives. 

The Object of a Sentence, when a Noun, may be 
enlarged or modified in the same way: 'I see bright 
fires'; 'he commanded ma^^ large armies'; 'they 
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climbed tTie loftiest peak '. * Bright *, * many *, * laige *, 

* the *, * loftiest *, are Adjectives. 

In both places the ftdjective has the same use — to Ihnit the 
number of things expressed by a nonn» and increase the mean- 
ing ; ' few ' limits the class ' men ' to a smaller number ; ' hi^h ' 
limits the elass mountain, and increases or adds to the meanmg 
or attributes of the class ; the thines spoken of have everything 
belon^Dg to the class mountain, and something besides^ namely, 
what IS expressed by the word ' hi^ '. 

7. Enlargement of Predicate. The Adverb. 

— The Predicate may be enlarged or extended by 

words expressing some attributes or circum- 
stances of action : — *they marched steadily^; * bring 
John here V * the fruit will 'soon be ripe *. 

The words ' steadily *, ' here ', * soon *, are of the class, 
or Part of Speech, called the Adverb. 

The adverb modifies, limits, or varies the action of the pre- 
dicate, or adds something to its signification ; the action 

* marched ' is qualified by the meaning ' steadily ', which is 
something more t^an mere marching. ' The fruit will be ripe ' 
is changed in meaning by the word ' soon ', which limits the 
tmu of the ripening. The word * here ' gives the plao$ where 
John is to be Drought to ; it is an adverb of place. 

These words are called adverbs, because they are attached to 
*verbs, or to the essential word in the predicate of the sentence. 

8. Many-worded Adverbs, — The Adverb, in- 
stead of being one word, may be made up of two or 
more words : * they marched in order V * send John to 
town V * the apples will be ripe in a week \ The ex- 
pressions, * in order ', * to town *, * in a week ', are called 
Adverbial Phrases. 

These phrases serve the very same purpose as the single- 
worded adverbs : * in order ' states the Ttvanner oi marching ; 

* to town ' gives the plaot where John is to go to, being an ad- 
verl^ phrase of place ; ' in a week ' is an adverbial phrase of 
time, 

9. The Preposition. — The Adverbial Phrase 
nsnally consists of a Noun, and another kind of word 
GQmxec|;ing the Noun with the Predicate Y^b. In the 
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phrase * to town ', ' town * is a Noun ;' to * is a word of 
a distinct class, or Part of Speech, named the Pre- 
position. 

The prepositions are few in nuraher ; they are mostly short 
words, as *to', 'from*, *by*, *in', *on', *over', 'under', *with', 

* against*, j'heir original meaning is direction or sUtuttion. 
Applied to a verb of motion, or action, they indicate the direc- 
tion of the movement, which, however, is in most cases va^^ue 
or incomplete, unless some object is named ; * come to * is not 
intelligible without a< place or object named ; ' come to achool \ 

* we ran to the wood *. 

10. The Conjunction.-^ When two distinct sen- 
tences are united by a connecting word, this is of the 
class, or Part of Speech, called the Conjunction : 

* the sun rose, and the clouds dispersed * ; * individuals 
die, hut the race is perpetual ' ; * I will come if I can '. 

* And *, * but *, and * if *, are unlike any of the other parts of 
speech ; they are conjunctions. They are nearly allied to, but 
yet distfhct from, prepositions. 

Sentences often follow one another without any connecting 
words at alL 

1 1. The Pronoun. — The Subject or the Object of 
a Sentence may be given by a word of rej&i'ence : * John 
said lie would go * ; * launch the boat, and take it across 
the river*. Such words are of the class, or Part of 
Speech, named the Pronoun. 

* John * is a noun ; it names a person by his own name : * he * 
is a pronoun, having no meaning of itself, but referring back to 
the person * John * previously named. The ward would equally 
apply to any person mentioned in the sentence or clause that 
^)es before. 

In like manner a ' boat ' names a thing by its own name : 
when we hear the word we know what is meant. * It ' has no 
meaning of itself; we must look back to see what thin^ was 
last mentioned, namely, a * boat '. If the thing last mentioned 
had been * tree *, the word * it * would have meant a tree. 

The pronouns are a small class of words, of veir wide apiili- 
cation. They are called pronouns, or /or-nouns, oecause they 
serve instead of nouns. After a person or thin^ is once men- 
tioned, a second mention may be avoided by using one of the 
prououns, which are usually much shorter words than nouns. 
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PARTS OF SPEECn. 



THE NOUN. 
Definition. 

1. The Noun is defined by the following marks : — 

I It may be the Subject or the Object of 
a Sentence : * the gardener pruned the tree \ 

Here ' gardener \ the subject of the seutence, and * tree ', the 
otject, are nouns. 

There are other words besides nouns that may be the subject 
or the object of a sentence. These are pronouns, and ihe in- 
finitives of the verb. * ffe wished to go j* they like reading \ 
* talking fatigues us ', are sentences whose subjects and objects 
are not nouns, but pronouns oi- infinitives : * he *, * they ', * us ', 
pi'onouns ; ' to go ', * reading \ * talking ', infinitives. 

Hence some additional charactei's are necessary to distinguish 
tlie noun from the e other parts of speech. The following mark 
distinguishes it from the pronoun. 

2. IL The Noun is the name of the thing 

itself, while the Pronoun names by means of a 
referenca 

Thus, * John ', ' kingdom *, ' virtue ', are the names 
of things themselves ; * I *, * he *, * it *, * they \ * who *, 
are names that have no meaning, except by referring 
to something otherwise pointed out or understood. 

*Augustiis found Borne built of brick, and he left it built of 
marble.* The subject and the object of the first sentence, *Au- 
gustus *, * Rome ', are nouns ; they name the actual objects. 
The subject and the object of the second sentence, * he ', * it ', 
are pronouns ; they name by referring back, one to Augustus, 
the other to Rome. 

To distinguish the noun from any part of the verb, we resort 
to the test of inflexion. 
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3. III. The Noun is changed or inflected 

for Number, Case, and Gender. The Infinitives of 

the Verb are. not inflected at alL We change * man ' 

into * men *, * men's * (Number, Case) ; * lion * into 

* lioness ' (Gender). 

Neither the active infinitive forms, * to love *, * loving \ nor 
the x)assive infinitives, * to be loved ', * being loved ', are now 
changed in any way. Other parts of the verb are extensively 
changed ; the chief purpose being to signify tiTne. There is a 
change for number ; there is none for case or for gender. 

All nouns are not changed for number, case, and gender : 
sometimes the meaning, and sometimes the usase, would forbid 
the change. A large proportion have the plural number ; only 
a few are inflected for case ; still fewer are inflected for gender. 

The unchangeable nouns, such as * goodness ', * gold *, must 
be known from their character and meaning. ' Goodness ' is 
known by the ending ' ness ' to be what is called an Abstract 
noun. * Gold ', * silver *, * steel *, are known by their meaning 
to be names, or nouns, of Material, which from their nature 
cannot be plural, and cannot be changed for gender. 

On the other hand, the infinitives are limited to a few forms : 

* to write ', * to have written ', * writing ', * having written ', &c. 

Classes of Nouns. 

4. Nouns are divided into five classes. 

I. Proper, Singular, Meaningless Nouns : 

* Kome '. * Jordan \ * Sirius *, * Pharaoh \ 

These are called proper , because they belong to some one indi- 
vidual thing or person. For the same reason, tliey are singular, 

* Eome ' is the proper and peculiar name of a single city. 

They are called meaningless, in contrast to the next clasa. 

Examples of Proper Nouns, 

Persons: Noah, Aristotle, Caesar, Luther, Shakespeare. 
Places, Buildings, Machines, notable Objects: Europe, Medi- 
terranean, Lebanon, Thames, Malakofl*, Mons Meg, Koh-i-noor. 
Days, Months, Festivals: Monday, May, Christmas. 
Braiiches of Knowledge : Algebra, Physics, Botany, Heraldiy. 
Diseases : Catarrh, Typhus, Pleurisy, Aneurism, Diphtheria. 

6. II. Common, General, Significant 
Nouns : 'city', * river', *star', *king'. 
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Whereaa the name 'Rome' applies only to one object, the 
name * city * is common to many objects ; it is a name for Home, 
Paris, l^ndon. York, and a great many others. The i-eason of 
its being used for all these objects in common, is that tliey 
resemble one another: Kome, Paris, and London, are things of 
the same kind, they are inhabited places, each under one autho- 
rity ; to them, and to all such, the name *city' is applied. 
It is thus common to a great number of things, instead of being 
restiicted to one ; it is general, or the name of a kind or class, 
instead of being individual ; it is siyniJicaTiC, or has a meaning, 
because when applied to any thing, it tells us that that thing 
has a certain character. To say that Jenisalera is a * city ', is 
to say that it resembles Rome, Paris, London, Dublin, &c., and 
possesses the known characters common to all these. . 

A proper noun is a mere mark or sign to designate a thinff, 
and no more ; * Jordan' is a mark for a particular object, and, 
if never used for anything else, it recalls that object alone. 
A common noun, * river *, is a name and something more ; it 
tells us what sort of thing is named : ' a body of running water, 
rising in the mountains, and flowing to the sea '. ' River ' is 
thus general, while 'Jordan* is particular : the one has a signi- 
fication, or id significant ; the other has no signification, it .is 
meaningless. 

Many, probably almost all, proper nouns were originally sig- 
nificant, conveying some particular meaning. This was first ol 
all pre-eminently connected with a single individual, and then 
came by-and-by to be applied to this individual alone. . . In th j 
long run, this signification was dropt, and the name was regarded 
simply as the distinctive designation of the particular object. 
Whatever meaning * Jordan ' may have had at first, it is nothing ■ 
more now than a mark to know a certain geographical object by • 
it im plies no qualities whatever. * Moses * is a meaningless name, 
serving to point out a great Jewish leader and lawgiver; it does 
not necessarily recall the fact of his having been drawn out of 
the water, and it may be applied at will in new cases without 
reference to that fact. * Ehrenbreitstein *, * broad stone of 
honour ', has passed to the stage of a mere geographical name, 
and as such is purely meaningless. 

The most characteristic proi)er nouns are those that have been 
used for one thing alone, and have never been applied to any-, 
thing else. Such are a few names of persons and places, as 
(in all probability) Nebuchadnezzar, Rome, Sahara, Gibraltar. 
These are proper, singular, and meaningless, in the full sense 
of the terms ; proper , as the exclusive property of a single 
object ; singular, for the same reason ; meaninjUss, because, 
unlike the names — king, city, desert, |K)i-t — they convey no 
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information about the things, assign no properties, qualities, or 
class likenesses of the objects. 

Owing to the great multitude of things we have to find names 
for, we seldom leave a name in the exclusive possession of one 
thing. The first known use of the word 'Hercules' was to 
name a great fabulous hero, of immense bodily strength and 
courage. It has, however, been largely applied to other persons, 
neither fabulous nor heroes, many of them very feeble and very 
timid. Still, had it been confined to human beings, it might 
have been so far a common, general, or significant name, as to 
signify that the object named is a man. But, for want of sepa- 
rate names, it has been used for ships, dogs, horses, railway 
engines and other machines —things with no resemblance to one 
another. Hence, although applied to many things, it is not 
a common, general, or significant name ; when we hear it, 
without knowing anything further, we do not know whether it' 
means a man, a ship, a dog, or a machine. 

When we hear the name * Wellington * alone, we do not know 
whether it indicates a man, a town^ a colony, a bridge, a street, 
a ship, or a pair of boots. 

' China ' is a proper name ; it has, however, two applications, 
but there is no similarity between them ; it is a country, and it 
is a name for a peculiar manufacture. So ' Nankin ' has two 
uses ; but it is still a proper name. 

' Davy ' is the proper name for a man, and the common or 
significant name for a miner's lamp. 

' Lincoln ' is a proper name, but is not confined to one single 
object ; still, it is not a common and significant name, because; 
there is no similarity maintained in applying it. It is used for 
places and for persons, and we should not be surprised if it were 
used for horses, or for machines. 

It is in naming persons that we are most under the necessity 
of using the same name for many individuals ; thousands of 
persons are called by the same name, ' Brown * ; yet Brown, 
although so widely applied, is not a common, general, signifi- 
cant name. There is nothing common to all the Browns, and 
distinguishing them from all the Smiths, the Johnsons, or the 
Owens. As names of clans or families, these might indicate 
common descent, and be to that extent class names ; but, as 
there are many circumstances that lead to the shifting of names 
of persons, we are not sure even of this amount of similarity. 

As it is the intention of those names to signify individuals, 
and not classes, they have to be supplemented by additions that 
render them, in their own sphere, strictly proper, singular 
names. In a small village tnere is probaoly only one man 
<^ed * William Brown', hence that name is a proper, flfngnlar. 
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as well as roeaningless name. To make proper name^ still more 
decisively individual, triple or Quadruple uesigaations may be 
used. Combinations of two — William Brown, George Brown, 
David Smith— must often recur ; combinations of three would 
be much rarer— William George Brown, David Samuel Smith, 
are comparatively infrequent. When the middle names are 
surnames, and not of the more limited class of ordinary Christian 
names— as John Stanley Smith— they are still 4ess likely to 
apply to a plurality of x)ersons. When we make a combination 
that is used for only one person, present or past, that combina- 
tion is, in the strictest sense, proper, singular, and meaningless. 

6. Singular and Significant Names. — Some 
Singular objects have names that are significant; as 

* Providence ', for the Deity, * Nature ', * Fate '. 

These are very rare instances, and belong rather to the poetic 
and rhetorical employment of language than to the ordinary uses 
of words. The wora * providence * is significant because it is 
applicable to many things, in virtue of tneir resemblance ; the 
act or quality of * providence * is shown on many occasions. As 
a moral virtue it may be manifested by a number of different 

Eersons. But, by wnat is called a figure of speech, the woi*d 
as a special application to the one Being that shows the quality 
in an extraordinary or infinite degree. 

A singular object may have a significant designation, when 
several significant names are joined toother, so as to apply to 
only one person or thing. 'Sovereign' is general and significant ; 
it applies to many persons : *our sovereign' singles out one ; 
the adjective * our ', by its limiting force, selects from the class 
one individual. 

It is the function of the adjective thus to narrow or limit a 
class of things, and the limitation is sometimes pushed to 
individuality. * Powerful sovereign * is more limited than 

* sovereign ', but still the designation is not singular ; neither is 

* reigning sovereign '. * The reigning sovereign ' is singular, 
through the peculiar force of the article *the', which is, by 
pre-eminence, an individualising word, as will be afterwards 
explained. 

7. Class Names are the same as General and 
Significant Names. 

The objects of natural history are arranged in classes ; ao 
rocks, metals, palms, birds, apes. So, in geography, there are 
the classes —seas, mountains, rivers, plains, deserts. Many 
other objects are spoken of as classes, as the nobles, lawyers. 
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traders. These nimies are all general and significant ; they 
are the names common to a ^^eat number of individnals, in 
virtue of resemblance or similaiity. All the bodies called 

* metals ' resemble each other in a number of points ; ' nobles ' 
have peculiarities in common, which are absent from other 
classes of the community. 

8. IIL Collective Nouns: as 'nation', 'legi- 

ment \ * fleet ', * senate ', ' shoal '• 

The Collective noun . is the name of a great number of 
individuals taken as one masH, and spoken of as a single object. 
A 'nation' contains thousands, and perhaps millions, of indi- 
vidual men and women ; but it is spoken of as one object, 
because they are supposed to go all together. A ' fleet' contains 
many ships, all under one command, and keeping together for 
one purpose. ' The fleet vxu victorious ', means that the ships 
combined to gain a victory. 

Other example$,-^Parliafnent was opened by the Queen. Th^ 
dau was mustered. The mob was dispersed. The Spanish 
Armada was unsuccessful The meeting is large. The jury 
finds the prisoner guilty. The (xmrt has passed sentence. The 
society is soon to meet The hoard is about to issue regulations. 
The committee was not called. 

CoUedme names are also aeneral and significani names ; for 
there may be a number of collections of the same things. There 
are many fleets, armies, regiments, clans, hosts, swarms ; and 
as the individual fleets, armies, &c., resemble each other, the- 
names are general and significant Hence all these nouns are 
both collective and generaL 

Nouns of Multitude, — Sometimes when the collective noun is 
used, the things are spoken of individually and se^rately. as if 
it were a class noun. ' The j'ttry were kept without food ', 
means that the jurymen were So kept ; because the action of 
taking food cannot apply to a whole body collectively, but only 
to men individually. These collective nouns are sometimes 
called nouns of Multitude. They occasion difficulties in 
Syntax, as will be afterwards explained (Syntax, Concord of\ 
Subject and Verb). 

Peasantry, tenantry, youth, nobility, sisterhood, are examples 
of collective nouns tHat may also be nouns of multitude. 

9. IV. Material Nouns: as 'iron', 'day', 

* wheat ', * water ', * snow *. 

* Iron ' is the name for all the iron existing everywhere, viewed 
fA a single collectiou. ' Water ' is the namp for all water. 
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' Material nouns bare thus a resemblance to ooHectiye nooni. 
trhe difference is, that the material masses are more continnons, 
lor less regalarly divided than collections of objects. Compare 
** water ' with * fleet *; 'iron ', 'coal *, * sand *, with * artillery * 
(collective). - 

Again, the material noun must he singular^ because there 
cannot be two complete or exhaustive collections of one<inaterial: 
^i^ver* is all existing silver. Unlike the collective noun, the 
material noun cannot be a class name. Different materials may 
1)0 united in a class, by their resemblance ; as, when gold, silver. 
Iron, &c, make the class 'metal'; but 'metal' is in every 
Respect a general and significant noun, and is not either * 
^collective or a material noun. 

Examples of Material Jiouns.^'Rock, stone, slate, marble, 
igranite, sand, mud, lead, brass, zinc, copper, platinum, gold, 
Bsli, alum, soap, potash, butter, ham, tea, sugar, rice, tobacco, 
bread, linen, flax, cotton, hemp, paper, wine, beer, brandy, 
fhloroform, arsenic, doud, mist, dew, noar-fi^t 

The names of diseases have been classed under proper nouns, 
ffhere is also some resemblance between them and nouns of 
material. In grammatical construction, they agree with proper, 
material, and abstract nouns, and differ from the class noun. 
jWe do not say a typhus, typhuse^. ' Fever ' is sometimes a 
elass noun, and used in the plural, implying that there are 
Tarious kinds of fever. 

apparent Plurals of MaUrial Nbtms. — ^When strictly used, 
^e material noun cannot be plural, for the reasons given. Yet, 
occasionally, we find such nouns used in the plural, as sands, 
twines, teas. This happens in three ways. 

(1). When the material name is used to designate the things 
made ofit;aa tins for certain utensils made of tin ; papers for 
«what gives the news. 

(2). When, instead of the whole collection, deixiched portions 
cfitBie meant ; as stones, slates, peats, clouds, lights. 

(8). When a material is divided into distinct kinds, or 
(varieties; as wines, teas, sugars, salts, cottons, soaps, earths, 
fwaters. This is the commonest case of the material noun used 
In the pluraL 

In such cases the noun can be used in the singular with ' a ' 
|)efore it : a tin, a stone, a wine, a sugar, a water. 

These nouns are then to be parsed as doss or general nouns, 
thus :— ' The botanist studies the grasses, and has found a new 
crass * general noun). ' The cow eats grass * (material noun). 
^ They had fish (material noun) for diimer ' ; ' they ate four 
^iuhes ' (general noun). 
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When number is thought of, we hare a plural : ' t^ffo men are 
in the room *. When quantity is thought of, even when expressed 
in number, we have the singtdar : 'twenty pounds was tne sum 
charged '• 

10. V. Abstract Nouns: as 'length', *rotind. 
ness', 'whiteness', 'health', 'regularity*, 'bravery', 
' temperance *, ' wisdom '. 

When we examine an actually existing thin^, as a house, a 
lion, we find that it has many different proiterties ; a house is 
highf it is longy it is broody it is either old or ncw^ and so on. 
We may look at it, and consider the height^ without thinking of 
the length, or the width, or the colour, or the age, or the new- 
ness. In so doing we are said to abstract the height from the 
other properties. So, in turn, we might consider the length or 
the breaathy each by itself, without expressly thinking of 
anything else ; we should then abstract the length, or the 
breadth, as the case might be. These words— height, length, 
breadth, are called Abstract Nouns. 

So with a lion. We might, in looking at the lion, think 
separately and particularly of his sizet or of his diape^ or of his 
colour^ or of his strengihf or of his fierceness; and, when 
thinking of him in each one of these aspects, we should be 
inattentive to the other points, although we could not entirely 
keep away the impression of them. These names, therefore, ore 
abstract nouns. 

Concrete Names. — As contrasted with the abstract names, the 
'house' and the Mion', each considered in all its properties 
together, are named by concrete namea All class nouns, which 
are also common, general, and significant nouns, are concrete 
nouns. Material nouns are likewise concrete. 

For every separate power, property, attribute, or aspect of a 
thing in the concrete, there is an abstract designation, signifying 
that we are attending more to that property than to any of the 
others inseparably joined with it A mountain (concrete) has 
height, length, width, shape, colour, weight, age — all abstract ; 

A man Has height, weight, shape, colour, age, strength, 
hunger, taste, courage, skiU, virtuousness or viciousness, and 
many other qualities, which, when spoken of by themselves, are 
qualities in the abstract, and are named by abstract nouns. 

11. Abstract Nouns are mostly derived 

from Adjectives; as 'length', from Zon<7, ' round- 
ness ', from rounds ' regularity', from regular. 
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The adJecHre expresses a property or attribute in combination 
with the concrete noun — l(mg road, round tower, udse man. 
When the property is stated as an abstract noun — len<^h, 
roandness, wisobm, the noun is a derivative from the adjective : 

* long ' becomes ' length ', ' round * becomes ' roundness *. 

The larger number of abstract nouns are derived from adjec- 
tives, by the addition of * ness ' ; black, blackness ; brightness, 
righteousness, foolishness, boldness, graciousness. This is the 
chief English or Saxon ending. 

A few have the old Saxon terminatioa ' th ' : truth, widUi, 
strength, wealth, health, death. 

Many abstract nouns of Latin origin end in 'ty': quality, 
nobility, beauty, curiosity, verity, honesty, probity, temerity, 
rapidity, veracity, cupidity, stupidity. 

^ Another class end in ' ce ' : prudence, patience, temperance, 
violence, benevolence, beneficence, magnificence^ maleficence, 
malevolence, justice. 

12. Other Abstract Nouns are formed from 

Verbs ; as * occupation', 'relief 'j ' conference '| 'choice', 

* service*. 

' Occupation ' is from the verb ' occupy *, «ad expresses the 
■action of the verb, like the infinitive 'to occupy', or *ooea|qa^^ 

' Relief ' is from the verb ' relieve ' and is nearly the same as 
the infinitives * to relieve ,* * relieving '. 

Bacon says, ' Reading maketh a full man, amference a ready 
man *. * Reading * and * conference ' both express the action of 
the verb — the one, ' reading*, is an infinitive, or else a verbal ab- 
btract noun, the other, * conference * is a verbal abstract noun ; 

* conferring * would have been the exact parallel of * reading *. 

Further examples. — Possession, abduction, malediction, con- 
struction, election, proof, sense, work, revival, reproach. 

In such forms as * election by lot ', * vote by ballot *, the nouns 
are the same as the infinitives of verbs : * electing by casting 
lots ', * voting by balloting ', * worship (worshipping) is a part of 
religion '. 

13. Abstract Nouns are by nature Smgular. 

When they are used in the Plural, they are converted 
into common or general nouns. 

They then mean particular examples, acts, or ex- 
ercises. 

* Length ' is an abstract noun (adjective abstract). It is 
naturally singular. When we say * a length ' and * lengths ', we 
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make it a class or general noun, but the meaning is changed ; 
instead of length in the abstract, we take a particular measure 
as a yard length, a field length. 

' Colour ' is abstract, as in ' colour adds to the pleasures of the 
eye ', * the colour of the sea ' ; it is a class or general name in 
' the colours of the rainbow ', which means diirerent species or 
varieties of colour. 

* Friendship ' is abstract, the state of being and hftTtng « 
friend. 'A friendship', 'friendships' are the singular and 

Jdural of a class noun, meaning special or particular relations of 
riendship. 
' Life ', abstract ; ' a life ' and ' lirea ', common or general. 

* They were lovely and pleasant in their liveSf and in their death 
(abstract) they wei-e not divided.* 'Libert)'*, abstract; 'liberties', 
common — forms or kinds of liberty. * Hold your peaces \ * 1 drink 
all your good healths '. 

Other eaoampUs. — Art, grace, beauty, curiosity, pleasure, pes- 
aian, feeling, will, memory, industry, government, society, 
•everity, belief, proof, reason, virtue, genius, trial, error, resist- 
ance, service. 

Uses of the Noun. 

14. The typical application of the Noun to name 
the Subject or the Object of the sentence, is the 
basis of the Definition. (§ L) 

15. Nouns are also used to complete the Predi- 
catei with certain verbs of incomplete meaning. * He 
is a shoemaker *; * they are fugitives V * Napoleon was 
elected Emperor*, The fact is not stated with com- 
plete sense by the verb alone without the added nouns. 

16. Nouns occur very often in prepositional 
phrases, that is, expressions made up of preposition 
and noun (or some equivalent of a noun). * A man of- 
viiiue ', * cases of-the-utmost-ci?/^cz*Z^y \ • he came" in- 
greairhaste \ 

17. Nouns are very extensively used as Adjec- 
tives : — ^ sea monsters', Afield guns', ^9, foot race', 

* garden walls '. 

This usage is a very great abbreviation, by ellipsis and 
rearrangement. ' Monsters (hat live in the sea * is sHortened to 
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' monsters Hvitig inthe8ea\ * monsters in (or o/)th^aea* ; and, 
finally, the only important word is retained and put in the 
regular position of the typical noun-qualifying word, the Adjec- 
tive, ' sea monsters '. Compare the use of the formal adjective : 
' marine monsters '. 

The Possessive of the Noun (See Inflexion) 
is practically an Adjective : * the Kin^s command ' is 
the same as * the royal command'; *a«oW/er'«life' is *a 
military life '• 

Substitutes for the Noun. 

18. Pronouns regularly take the place of the 
Noun. (See p. 25, and following). 

19. Adjectives are often converted into nonns; as 
* the deep \ * Wsq future \ * an imbecile \ * extremes \ ' the 
originals \ 

Such examples are to be regarded as caaes of ellipsis ; a noun, 
being readily understood, is omitted, and the adjective there- 
upon assumes the force of the noun, and may even be inflected as 
a noun. The full forms of the examples given would be : * the 
deep sea *, * the future tirne \ * an imbecile persim \ * extreme 
posifions, opinions, meaeures\ &c., *the original documents, 
pictures \ &c 

The noun thus formed is often abstract, as in Greek and 
'Latin : * the true * for * truth ', * the beatUiful* for * beauty '. 

20. The Infinitive forms of the Verb are fre- 
quently used for nouns. * To be united is to he strong ' 
is the same as * union is strength ' / * to delay (or 
delaying) is dangerous ' may be said in place of * delay 
is dangerous \ 

The infinitive form is more simple than the corresponding 
abstract noun, and it is better adapted for t-nking on adjuncts 
that modify the action expressed. 

21. Adverbs are in a few instances turned into 
nouns ; as * the ayes have it ', * the ups and dovms of 
life *, * an eternal now \ * the how^ the when, and the 
wh^y \ * since thc^ \ 
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. This usage is prompted by the desire of shortness and viyid- 
ness. * The ayes * is a short and easily understood way of say in 2 

* the meTnbers that say Ay ' ; * now ' indicates empliatically and 
▼ividly present time^ * how ' indicates manner^ * when ' time, and 
so on. 

22. A Noun Clause is a complete sentence 
standing in the position of a noun. * That arte shoula 
he careless is inexcusable' is another way of saying 

* carelessness is inexcusable *. 

The Noun clause gives in a longer, but simpler, form the 
meaning that would otherwise be expressed by a noun with 
adjuncts expressed or understood. It is a very opportune 
equivalent in cases where the adjuncts of the noun would be 
numerous and complicated. 



THE PEONOUIJ. ' 

Definition. 

1. The Pronoun differs from the Noun in 
expressing a thing, not by its own name, but 
by a reference or relation to something else : 

as */ (the person now speaking) say* ; * he (some one 
formerly ;nentioned) remained '. 

The first object of the Pronoun is to save by a reference the 
mention or the repetition of the Noun. Certain pronouns also, 
as- will presently be seen, obviate the necessity of repeating the 
great substitutes of the Noun in composition— the Infinitive of 
the Verb and the Noun Clause. One or two of them are, further, 
extremely useful in anticipating these equivalent forms. 

Classes of Pronouns. 

2. L Personal : * I *, * we ' ; * thou \ ' you *, * ye \ 

* I ' and * we* are pronouns of the first person ; 
the others, *thou*, *ye*, *you*, are pronouns of the 
second person. 

L I means the speaker standing alone : * / charge 
you to depart *. 
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We means the speaker^ and others associated with 
him. 

In oral address only one can speak at a time, but that one, 
speaking for others as well as/'fr himself, says * we '. The fore- 
man of a jury addresses the judge in the words, * We find the 
prisoner guilty '. In written composition * we * is more strictly 
correct, because the parties signing their names at the end are 
all equally supposed to be uttering their sentiments. 

Persons in very hiffh authority, in issuing their commands, 
often use * we ' instead of * I * ; as, * We, Nicholas, Autocrat of 
all the Russias '. 

In anonymous writing, as in newspapers and magazines, the 
writer speaks as * we '. This is called the editorial' * we '. 

* We is used in sj)eaking/o/" humanity generally : * we fancy 
that we shall always feel as t^ do now \ 

2. Thou is addressed to one person. 

In the usages of our language this word is obsolete, except in 
the folio wins; cases : — 

(1.) In addressing the Almighty : *Thou art the Lord alone *. 

(2. ) In poetical tufe : * thou that rollest in heaven above *. 

(3.) In expressing familiarity and contemfl: * Tkim yOe 
creature *. 

(4. ) In the hmgua^gc of ths Society of Friends, 

You is the ordinwy pronoun of the second person 
for one or more persons. 

Ye is employed for elevation : * Ye hills and dales *. 

* Nor you, ye Proud, imp\ite to those the fault.' 
Also in familiarity : * Ve need not wait*. 

3. II. Demonstrative Pronouns: 'he', 'she*, 

'it'; Hhey'; *this', *that\ 

4. He is the pronoun of the male sex in man and in 
the higher animals, and in personified objects. 

* Henry found that he was mistaken. ' Speaking of the lipn, 
we say, *?ie is veiy strong*; of the sun, *he is risen*, *he is 
eclipsed *. 

5. She is the pronoun oi the feminine gender in 
man and in animals, and in personified objects. 

* Elizabeth knew she could have her own way * ; * when the 
lioness sees her cabs in danger she flies to their help * ; of France 
we can say * she has experienced many vicissitudes *. 
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6. It is the pronoun of tJie neuter gender, referring 
to things without life, and to living beings that have 
no sex. * The house is near ; let us go to i^ \ 

When a human being or an animal is mentioned, 

without marking the gender, * it ' is the pronoun used : 

— * It is a healthy chUd.' * Where's the dog 1 I have 

missed it \ 

All objects spoken of, that have no sex, or whose sex is over- 
looked, are signified by *it* : — * Bring the light ; imt it on the 
table * ; * 1 went to the river ; it was swollen ' j * Lo, where it 
(the ghost) comes again 1 ' 

The Modes of Beference of * Il\ 

The modes of reference of this pronoun are varions^ and lead 
to conflicts of meaning. 

I. The Backward or Retrospective reference, 
to a noun, an infinitive, or a clause. 

1. The usual form of this is to some single noun 
going before, as in the examples given, 

2. An Infinitive phrase, which is equivalent to 
a noun, may also be pointed back ta 

' To resist yonr acts was neonasiy as U (nanelj, f» rem^ yomr 
ads) was just ' ; * to invoke your pity would be as useless as I 
should hold U (namely, to invoke your pity) mean '. 

3. Another mode of backward reference, less fre- 
quently occurring, is to a clause. 

* The day will be fine ; no one doubts iL * Here the ante- 
cedent is not the noun * day ', but the whole assertion or clause 
* the day will be fine *. * I have done the state some seiTice, and 
they know it,* means that they know the fact that * I have 
done the st«te some service *. 

The reference may be still more comprehensive, as when at the 
end of a long narrative, the hearer says, * never mind it* ;* who 
would have thought it t * 

II. The Forward or Anticipating reference. 

The subject of the reference in this application is very 
seldom a noun, it is either a phrase or a clause. 
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1. The anticipating of a single noun by 'it* is a 
rhetorical device rather than an ordinary form of plain 
prose. 

* Surely, if needful, it U also frightful, this machine *; * 'ris 
entirely of the earth that passion \ The plain straightforward 
form is : ' this machine is also frightful \ * mat passion is entirely 
of the earth '. 

There are also such examples as the following: — 'it is sur- 
prising the little progress we made *. This, however, is in reality a 
transmuted clause ; if expressed in the full and regular form, 
the sentence would stand thus :^*it is surprising how little we 
advanced — that we made so little progress '. 

2. The infinitive phrase is extremely common. 

* It is healthy to walk '; * it is useless debasing *; * i^ is vain 
to muke excuses*, 

3. The noun clause is also most frequently anti- 
cipated by * it \ 

* It is probable thai the day will be fine '; * it is said that our 
army has gained a victory '. The clauses are most commonly 
introduced by the conjunction *that', but other conjunctions 
may be employed : — * iiis uncertain if {or whether^ or when) he 
will come * ; ''it is laid down how far we should go, and what 
or how miLch we should ask '. 

This use of * it ' gives us something of the power of inversion 
belonging to languages different in structure from ours, and thus 
takes away an imperfection of our language as compared with 
these others. The idiom * there is * has the same effect. 

III. The Indefinite reference. 

This is carried to the utmost in the sayings, * it rains *, ' what 
is itV * how is it with you V * i^ is all over with us ', * they lord 
it\ * we roughed it in the back woods ', * he stars it in the pro- 
vinces ', * trip i< as ye go '. In such cases, there is scarcely a 
possibility of assigning any precise object, circumstance or fact, 
as an antecedent or reference. We can only in some circuitous 
way suppose that there is some action in the distance that leads 
to the employing of the pronoun. * What's doing out-side ? ' 
some one asks, with reference to the weather, and the answer is 
* it rains ' : a short way of saying that tlie action or on-going in 
the matter of weather, is the fall of rain. 

This vagueness explains the use of the pronoun in violation 

of tlje concords of gender and number : — * It was /te, not s/ie, 

that I saw '. 

* 'fit they thftt give the great A.tride8 spoils.' 
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The pronoun * it | thus appears to have at least three distinct 
modes of reference in common use : 1st, to a simple subject, or 
noun, goin^ bf fore ; 2nd, to a phrase or a clause going before ; 
8rd, to a phrase or a clause cominff after. Hence we are often 
in great perplexity to say which of several possible references a 
writer has in view when he uses the word. * When wit hath 
any mixture of raillery, it is but calling it banter, and the thin^ 
is done.' Here we judge from the meaning that the first * it 
is forward or anticipative, and the second backward or retro- 
spective. The full illustration of this difficulty, and of the 
various modes of obviating it are given elsewhere {Companion to 
the Higher Grammar^ pp. 43-60) ; at the same time we append 
here a few tyracal examnles. "We may farther remark that 
the relative * wnich * has the same twofold reference, retrospec- 
.tively, to a single subject or to a whole phrase or clause. 

Further examples of the Pronoun * it '.—We have seen that 
the vaiiety of refei'ence of this pronoun is a frequent cause of 
ambiguity. The peculiar idiom *it is*, *it appears', 'it is 
said', 4t comes to pass ', followed by the thing referred to, makes a 
clash of meaning such as docs not occur with the other pronouns. 
' I am going to mention the matter. It is right that it should 
be mentioned. ' The first * it * here is prospective, and refers to 
the clause * that it should be mentioned' ; the second refers back 
to * the matter *. 

'It had been well both for England and (for) Scotland that 
there had been more of such gowL and moderate kings, as it 
would have prevented many long wars. ' ' It ' in both instances 
points to the same clause —* that there had been more of such good 
and moderate kings ' — but the first precedes, and the other 
follows the clause. 

'There are so many advantages of speaking one's own lan- 
guage well, and being a master of it^ that let a man's calling 
be what it will, it cannot but be worth our taking some pains 
in it,* The variety of reference here is very great The first 
'it' has 'language' for its antecedent, the prominent subject 
of the previous clause, and is therefore unexceptionable ; the 
second ' it ' readily refers us to the noun immediately preceding, 
' calling ' ; the third is an indefinite reference rather than a 
reference to ' language ' ; and the fourth carries us back to 
'language'. To remedy the confusion, the third 'it' should 
be done away with, and the second removed to the end : ' the 
advantages of speaking one's own language well are so many, 
that the taking of some pains to be master of itj cannot but be 
worth while to every man, let his calling be what it will*. 
The pronouns remaining are so placed that their antecedents; 
Are M)vioiis. Even the second 'it' may be easily dispensed' 
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with by changing the last clause to 'whatever may be his 
calling . 

When we intend to enjploy the prospective *it *, *it is*, &c., 
we should not bring the retrospective use into collision with the 
other. *The best way in the world for a man to seem to be 
anything is really to be what he would seem to be. Besides 
that, it IS many times as troublesome to make good the pretence 
of a good quality as to have it ; and if a man have it not, it is 
ten to one but he is discovered to want it, and then all his pains 
and labours to seem to have it are lost.' Here the two modes 
of reference are inextricably confused together. One of them 
ought to be done away with. ' Besides, to make good the pre- 
tence of a goc^ quality is many times as troublesome as to 
have it ; and if a man have it not, ten to one but he is discovered 
to want it, and then all his pains and labour to seem to have it 
are lost. * The sole reference now is to the one subject * quality *. 

* If it were spoken with never so great skill in the actor, the 
manner of uttering that sentence could have nothing in it 
which could strike any but people of the greatest humanity — 
nay, people elegant and skilful in observations upon it. * The 
first * it * refers to * sentence ', the others to * manner *. The first 
might be left out, the clause being converted into a participial 
expression which would be readily interpreted as in connection 
with * that sentence ' : * if spoken with never so great skill '. 

' i^ is a sign of great prudence to be willing to receive in- 
struction ; the most intelligent persons somenmes stand in 
need of it/ 'Willingness to receive instruction is a sign of 
^reat prudence ; the most intelligent persons sometimes stand 
m need of it* — is better; although the natuitd antecedent 
would still be, not 'instruction*, but 'willingness*. Or the 
first 'it* may stand, and the repetition of 'instruction* be 
saved by the use of another noun of much the same meaning ; 
as ' information and suggestion '. 

7. They is the plural of * He * and * She ' applied 
to persons, and of * It ' applied to things. 

* I met the soldiers ; they were on the march.* * I saw his 
daughters ; they were in the field. * ' Gold, silver, and platinum 
are the noble metals ; they are so called because they do not 
rust.' 

8. This and That are properly Demonstrative 

Adjectives. 

They usually have a noun expressed or understood, as ' I take 
fkiit plac^ you take that .*. In the first dause, the noun ' ]^oe ' 
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is expressed, in ^e second it Is understood ; in the one, ' this ' 
is an Adjective, in the other, * that ' may he classified as either 
an Adjectiye or a Demonstrative Pronoun. 

The case where * that ' seems to have most of the nature of a 
true pronoun is seen in tlie following sentences ; * he mistook 
his own room for thai of the stranger ' : ' the songof the nightin- 

§ale is more various than that of the thrush '. This is a foim 
erived from the French ; our native idioms applicable to the 
case, which are to be preferred when they can be used, are, Is^ 
to repeat the noun, — * his own room for the stranger's room ' ; 
and 2nd, to use the possessive without the noun, — 'for the 
stranger's '. The possessive inflexion being so rarely in use, we 
are thrown principally upon the first form when we wish to 
keep clear of the Uallicism. 

In the line, 'to be, or not to be, that is the question ', 'that' 
may be considered as a pronoun, having a whole clause for the 
antecedent, as we have seen with the demonstrative ' it '. We 
might still consider the word as an ac^ective with a noun 
dropped, or put in a different place, and so look unon the pas- 
sage as an abbreviation of 'to be, or not to be — that qtiestion 
is it '. ' One thing have I desired of the Lord, that (thing) I 
will seek after. ' 

' This * is of the nature of a pronoun in the phrases ' before, 
this *, ' after this * ; there being, however, an ellipsis of * time *. 

For the full illustration of the various uses of 'this' and 
'that ', see the Companion to the Higher Orammarf pp. 52-61. 

9. Certain Pronouns of Demonstrative 
signification are called Indefinite, from signi- 
fying not any particular subject, but persons or things 
taken generally. Such are One and They: *one 
cannot be sure of that * ; ' any of the little anea \ 

They is also used colloquially in this indefinite sense : ' ihey 
say that the harvest is good ' ; but* ' the hai'vest is said to be 
good ' is better English. 

In the first example, one is a special application of the 
numeral, taking the place of the old indefinite * man ', perhaps 
under some slight influence of the French on, which is a cor- 
ruption of homine-^msLn. "When the subject of the verb is, 
unknown, or of little consequence, the French use on, as en dit 
— 'it is said' (by no one in particular); 'on commence k 
iriger' — 'people begin to build' ; it being no matter who are! 
to be employed, provided the work is done. We use the passive 
Yoice in such cases : * the building is begun *. "We employ * one ' 
in somewhat different circumstances. Thus, if we were putting 
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a supposition by way of argument or illustration, we mi^t 
pive it in the following forma : * suppose / were to lose my way 
m a wood'; or, 'suppose you were to lose your way ; or, 

* suppose one were to lose one*8 way '. All are made use of, but 
as a general rule, the last is preferred as a matter of good taste. 
The first is objectionable as verging on egotism, the second as 
using freedoms with another person, whereas the third is indif- 
ferent. * If otie*s honesty were impeached, what should one 
do ? ' is a politer mode of making the supposition than to take 
either one s self,' or the person addressed, for the example. 

* One ' should be followed by * one *, and not by * he *. * What 
one sees or feels, one cannot but be sure that one sees or feels.* 
This may sound stiff, but the following is lax : * the better 
acquainted one is with any kind of rhetorical trick, the less 
liable ^ is to be misled by it *. 

In the second example given above — *the little ones* — *one* 
is the numeral employed in the manner of a pronoun, by indi- 
cating something tnat has gone before (or pernaps has to come 
after) : * I like peaches, but I must have a npe otie, or some ripe 
on€8\ 

Other adjectives are used in almost the same way ; as * give 
me one or tioo ' ; * I will take either ^ or neither, or both, or any 
. erne, or sonu, or all, or none *. 

* Such ' and * same ' are employed as demonstrative pronouns : 

* if you are a man, show yourself such \ The use of * same ' in 
common style is inelegant. The adverbs, * so ', * thus ', ' then ', 

* there ', * here ', * hence ', ' thence ', * hither *, * thither ', serve 
the purpose of the demonstratives : * do »o then *, for * do it *, or 

* do that ' ; * and if w be that he find it *. 

10. Compound Personal and Demonstra- 
tive Pronouns — Reflexive. The word self enters 
into Compounds with both the Personal and Demon- 
strative Pronouns ; as * myself *, * thyself ', * oiirself ', 

* ourselves *, * yourself ', * yourselves ', ' himself ', * her- 
self ', * itself ', ' oneself ', or ' one's self ', ' themselves '. 
These are called Reflexive Pronouns. 

The true reflexive use is seen in cases like * I hurt myself*, 

* he does himself myvisiicQ *, * mind yourself* ; the action of the 
. subject being turned back upon himself, so that he is object as 

well. These pronouns also impart emphasis: as *I myself*, 

* he himself ', * they themselves * ; and this is the original 
application. Both the intensive or emphatic and the strictly 
reflexive use appear in Tennyson's line : ''And I myself a/omQ" 
iimes despise mysdf*. 
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Keady always 'in the oldeat English, and Tevy frequently 
later, especially in poetry, the simple pronouns are used as 
reflexiye objects : *ie me rests (I rest me) \ * hs threw him 
down ', ' I will bethink m£ \ * quit you like men ', ' comfort ys, 
comfort yCy my people '. 

11. IlL Interrogative Pronouns:— 'who', 

' which ', * what *, * whether '. 

12. Who applies to personsy and is entirely indefiniie, 

* Who goes there ) ' supposes complete ignorance of the 
person alluded ta 

13. Which, unlike its use as a Kelative, applies to 
persons as well as to things^ Its peculiar force is 

sdeciive. 

The application to all genders is in accordance with the 
original derivation ; the old English form of * which ', hmlc^ 
being for ' hwi-lie * {wJuhlike or tohat'like), and -Zie being open 
to the necessary inflections. 

* Which ' supposes a known class or group, and inquires the 
specific indiviuunl or individuals : * frhich of you convinceth 
meofsinf * ^AicA is the way ! ' ' fTAtc^ is the best f 

14. What applies exclusively to things; as 'what 
did you seeT 'IVhat is to bedone)' 

In the earliest period of the language ' what ' was the regular 
neuter corresponding to the masculine and feminine * who . 

It may bo called by pre-eminence the interrogative of know- 
ledge, or the expression of a desire to be informed respecting 
some part of the world : ' IFhcU is man t * * fFhat is light- 
ning ? * What is the cause of the tides f ' 

16, Whether, an old dual, was formerly applied 
to ask * which of two * : * Whetlier is greater, the gold, 
or the temple t * 'Whether of them twain did the will 
of his father ) ' 

16. rv. Relative Pronouns :* who*, • which', 

* that *, * what '. These are the proper relatives. 

* Who *, * which *, and * what *, were all previously interroga- 
tives ; ' tliat ' lyas demonstrative. The relative usage is a later 
application. 

3 
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m 

Then are sevieTal other words that answer the pnrpose of 
relatives ; * (such) as ', * but ', * when ', * where *, * whither \ 

* whence *, and the compounds, * whoever ', * whoso ', • whoao^ 
. ever ', * whichever ', * wmchsoever ', * whatsoever ', • whenever ', 

* whensoever ', &c. 

17. A Relative Pronoun stands for a noun, 
or subject otherwise mentioned, with the 
power of a conjunction besides. It joins Ben- 

teiices and clauses by referring back directly to souiq- 
t4iing just named. 

In the sentence, ' I found an old acquaintance, whom I had 
not seen for sonie time ' ; ' whom ' is the same as * OTid him. I 
had not seen *. * I do not know wTiat yoii say * is equivalent 
to ' I do not know that that you say *, 'yon say thai, but l do 
not know that '. 

18. Who and its compounds, * whoso *, * whoever \ 

* whosoever ', apply to persons ; and * who ' sometimes 
applies to the higher animals. 

In the earliest English, 'who' was interrogative. Th^ 
inflected forms ' whose ' and ' whom ' appear as relatives in 
the 12th century ; 'who * itself was much later in being used 
as a relative, and did not freely act as suck till the 16th 
century. 

in the Elizabethan times 'who' was not unfreauently 
applied to lifeless objects ; mostly, perhaps, with a feeling of 
)>ersonification. Shakespeare has : * a gentle Jlood, who, bi*fng 
sto)>ped, the bounding Ixinks oVrflows ' ; * the wlndif who take 
the i-ufiian billows by the tops ' ; and such like. 

• Who * is commonly applied in two very different 
significations. 

I. To connect two co-ordinate sentences : 

as * I met the watchman, who told me there had been u 
fire *. ' 

Here the two sentences are distinct and independent ; in such 
a ease * and he ' -might have been substituted for " who '. 

Another form of the same use is when the second clause is of 
the kind termed adverbial, where we may still resolve * who * 
into a personal or demonstrutive pronoun and a eoujunction. 

* Why should -we. consult Charles, vsko (fw he^ seeing that he) 
knows notliing of the matter ! ' 
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*' ll. Jh modem use, more especially in books, * who ' 
18 frequently employed to introduce a clause 
intended to restrict, define, limit, or explain 
a noun (or its equivalent) ; as * that is the man who 
spoke to us yesterday *. 

Here tKe clause introduced by * who * ia necessary to define or 
explain the antecedent * the man * ; without it we ao not know 
who 'the man' is. Such relative clauses are topical adjective 
clauses : i,e.y they have the same effect as adjectives in limiting 
nouns. This may l>e called the restrictlTO use of the relative. 

Now it will be found that the practit e of our most idiomatic 
writers and speakers is to prefer ' that ' to * who * in this appli- 
cation ; whereas, for the other meaning, * that ' would be less 
proper. 

19. Which refers to lifeless objects. The com- 
pounds, * whichever' and ' whichsoever', may refer also 
to persons. 

Though originally interrogative, ' which * appears very early 
as a relative ; ana this use was con filmed and extendeil by 
Trench influence. By the I3th century it was not uncommon. 

The excioskm of * which ' from reference to persons (cr mparc 

* which * interrogative, f 18)» has become more and more 
strict, since the end of the I7th eentury. Before then the 
application of * which * to persons was ^mte common. * Our 
Father vshich art in Heaven ', is a familiar representative of 
numerous examples in the Bible. Even Tennyson wrote : 

* The one true lover which you ever had ' ; but the newest edi- 
tion (1878) reads 'The one true lover whom you ever own'd \ 

* Which ' is employed Inth reference to things in both 
the senses just given of 'who' with reference to 
persona 

First, in co-ordinate sentences, where 'it', or 'they', and a. 
conjunction .-night answer the purpose ; thus, 'at school I 
. studied geomet^, vMch (and U) I found useful afterwards '. 
Here the new clause is something independent added to the . 
previous clause, and not Hmiting that clause in any way. So 
in the adverbial clause, as ' he struck the poor dog, whidi {and 
or although it) had never done him harm \ Such instances 
represent the most accurate meaning of 'which ', as of ' who'; 
and accordingly, we might term these the CO-ordinating 

t^atiT60i 
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' Wliich' 18 likewise used in rettrktive ckngee ^lAt limit <»r 
explain its antecedent ; as * the house which he built still 
remains '. Here the clause introduced by ' which ' specifies, or 
points out, the house that is the subject of the statement, 
namely, by the circumstance that a certain person built it. As 
remarked with regard to 'who', our most idiomatic writers 
prefer ' that ' in this particular application, and would say 
' the house that he built remains '. 

Thefe is a special reference of * which' attaching to it 
as the neuter relative. 

' Ciesar crossed the Rubieon, fokieh was in eflRsct a declaration 
of war'. The antecedent to ' which ' in this instance is not the 
' Rubioon ', but the entire clause, * Ceesar crossed the Rubicon '; 
this fact being what amounted to war. It will be remembered 
that the neuter demonstrative ' it ' in like manner may have a 
clause for its antecedent {i C) : we might say * Ceesar crossed 
the Rubicon when nobody expected ii '; * it ' referring still to the 
fact of Csesar's crossing, and not to the * Rubicon '. Now this 
meaning of * which * is not one of the meauinji^ of the relative 
' that ' as a retrospective pronoun, although ' that ' may apply 
to things as well as to persona 

There is a peculiar usage where ' which ' may seem to be still 

regularly used in reference to persons ; as in * John is a 

a soldier ^ whidi 1 should also like to be ', that is, ' and I should 
also like to be a soldier '. But although the complement of the 
verb is here in the form of a noun, the usual form is the 
adjective ; and examples like these may be regarded as similar 
to the following, where the reference is to an adjective : ' He 
turned quite white from red, which he had been * — that is, * he 
hadlieen red *. The demonstratives * this *, * that *, * such ', * so *, 
as well as ' either ', ' neither \ and ' both ', are used similarly. 

The form ' the which ', so common in the Elizabethan period, 
occurs early in the 1 4th century, as equivalent to the Fi-ench 
lequel, laquelle. It obtained much more favour than the com- 
panion form * the whom '. ' The whose ' was also used. 

20. 'That' is the proper restrictive, expli- 
cative, limiting, or defining relative. 

*That,' the neuter of the definite article, was early in use as 
a neuter relative. All the other oldest relatives gradually dropt 
away, and * that ' came to be applied also to plural antecedents, 
and to masculines and feminiufs. When *as\ * which ', and 
' who \ came forward to share the work of * that ', there seems to 
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httft arifltn not a little nneertslnty abont the reUtiTM, and we 
iind carious doable forms : * whom that ', ' which that ', ' which 
as ', &C. Gower has ' Yenas whose priest that I am ' ; Chaacer 
writes— 'This Abbot which that was an holy man/ 'his love 
(he whidi that he oweth*. By the Elizabethan period, these 
double forms have disappeared, and all the relatires are used 
singly without hesitation. From then till now, 'that' has 
been strugsling with ' who ' and ' which ' to regain superior 
favour, with varying success. 

The best writers often appear to grope after a separate employ- 
ment for the several relatives. *Who' is used for persons, 
* which ' for things, in both numbers ; so is ' that ' ; and the 
only opportunity of a special application of ' that ' lies fai the 
important distinction between co-ordination and restriction. 
Now, as ' who ' and * which ' are most commonly nreferred for 
co-ordination, it would be a dear gain to confine tnem to this 
sense and to reserve ' that ' for the restrictive application alone. 
This arrangement, then, would fall in with the rrwst general um 
<if ' ^M % especially heyimd the limits of foi'mal composition. 

The use of * that' solely as restrictive, with ' who' and 'which* 
solely as co-ordinating, cUso avoids ambiguities tha.t often attend 
the indiscriminate use of ' who ' and ' which ' for co-ordinate 
and for restrictive clauses. Thus, when we say, ' his conduct 
(miprised his English friends, who had not known him long ', 
we may mean either that his English friends generally were 
surprised (the relative being, in that case, my^rdinaiing), or 
that onlv a p6rtion of them — namely, the particular portion 
tiiat had not known him long — were surprised. In this last 
case the relative is meant to define or explain the antecedent, 
imd the doubt would be removed by writing thus: ' his English 
friends thai had notknownhim long* ' Boin the following sentence 
there is a similar ambiguity in the use of ' which ' : ' the next 
winter which you will spend in town will give you^^portonities 
of making a more prudent choice '. This may mean, eitiier 
' you will spend next winter in town ' (' which ' being co-ordi- 
nating), or ' the next of the winters when you ure to live in 
town, let that come when it may. In the former case ' which ' 
is the proper relative ; in the latter case the meaning is restric- 
tive or denning, and would be best brought out by ' that ' : ' the 
next winter UuU jou, will s^nd m town '. 

A further consideration in &voar of employing ' that ' for ex« 
plicative clauses is the unpleasant efieot arising f^om the too 
freqitent repetition of ' wko and ' which '. Grammarians often 
recommend ' that ' as a means of varying the style ; but this 
end oughi to be aongkt in sabaervieaice to the stul greater encl 
;f irapicmty., , . , _ 
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21. What and its componndsy 'whatever' and 

* whatsoever ', apply to things. 

In the oldest English ' what ' was interrogatiye ({ 14). For 
the regular relative use in application to things, the other 
relatives we];e sufficient, and ' what ' was not very extensively 
employed. Some such instances as these might be cited : ' The 
matter whtU other men wrote', 'nothing v^uU can be said 
against me ', ' that what I have always maintained \ 

The transition from the inteirogative form to suoh examples 
. as the following is easy : ' Look, whai I speak, my life shall 
prove U true '; ' whcU he bids, thai thou shalt do '. The 
omission of the demonstrative then gives the usual form : 
' whcU 1 soeak my life shall prove true ; ' tphat he bids thou 
shalt do . Or, in natural order : * thou shalt do iohat he 
bids'. This is obviously equal to 'thou shalt do that which 
(or that) he bids ' ; and hence ' what ' is commonly described as 
practically a compound relative, combining as it were both rela- 
tive and antecedent The antecedent is regularly suppressed, 
except in certain inverted forms. 

In such expressions as the following; ' what ' may be put for 
'that which , and is generally an improvement: 'In certain 
cases we refrain from doing that which we have a natural desire 
to do, or force ourselves to do that to which w« feel a 
repugnance '. 

Substitutes for the Proper BdaUves. 

22. As, preceded by Such or by Same^ has the 
force of a relative, applying to both persons and things, 
and always with an explicative or restrictive signifi- 
satioiL 

*The duse denounced upon swch as removed ancient land> 
marks ': this might have been 'them that', or 'those that', but 
not so properly *wiho '. ' He offered me the same conditions as 
.he offered you ' : ' the same conditions (hat ' would be equally 
;good ; ' the samu conditions which \ though common, may be 
consiaered inferior. 

The true relative force lies, not in ' such ' and ' same ', but in 
'as*. By the 14th century 'as' sometimes took the place of 
^ that ' in the ordinary construction, without a preceding * such * 
or 'same'; but this nsaee did not continue in favour with 
writers, though it is stiU familiar in provincial and vulgar 
£nglish : ' the man as (= that) rides to market '. In the 
oldest English, ' such ' was followed by ' smck * (suHlo • . 
moile)^ Kmg Alfred used *such • • which* (swele 4 • 
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htoelcj. In tlie 12tli oentuiy 'sack . . a»' ^ppecm 
Chaucer has ^sach . • which* and 'such . . VuU*: *I 
shall loven such that I will'. *Who', * which', and 'that' 
after ' such ' wera especially common ia the period of Queen 
Anne. * Such . . a» ' lias ruled siuce. 
The form ' such . . <w ' is a convenient substitute for 

* that ', and enables us to vary the relative construetioH in restnc- 
tive clauses without loss of deamess. It has the further advan* 
ta^ of enabling us to enclose ths atUeccdent : ' such skill as he 
displayed.' 

* As ' may ea^ly be replaced by * which ' in certain eo-ordi* 
Ttating cases. ^The shi(>s were frozen in« as not unfrequently 
happens in these regions ' : * as * is here very muVh the same as 
' whicb ' in the reference to a whole clause going before. The 
adverbial sense of' as ' is more promineut in this application. 

23. The word @ut is sQbstantially a relative in 
certain constructions where the principal clause has a. 
negative force. * But ' 19 always restrictive* 

* There was no one "but did his best ' is equal to ' there was 
no one (hat did ^Mt (do) his best *. * Who is there hut commits 
errors ? * * Who is there that does wtt commit errors I ' 

Earlier, it was usual to insert after 'but' the appropriate 
demonstrative pronoun : as * there was never vet fur woman 
but she made mouths in a glass ' ; ' scarce a skull's oast iq> huA 
well he knew Um owner '. 

24. The adverb when answers the purpose of the 

relative (and governing preposition), with a noun of 

time as the antecedent ; as ' the good news from' 

Ireland reached London at a time when good news was 

needed *. 

, It is.alsp usual to employ ' in which ' for the same neaaing ; 
but in cases where the rektire clause limits or defines, * that * 
i? the proper relative, and we can say * the very day that he 
arrived . * When ' has not always the explicativTi meaning ; thun, ' 

* the day of trial will come, when all will be different ' ; * in 
which * would here be the correct relative. We may saj', 
however, that 'when' b perhajM oftener restrictiTe than co- 
ordinating. 

25. Where is u6ed as a relative when the antece- 
Hient denotes place-, as 'I put the book in the place* 
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where I found it j for * in which I found it \ or * (hot 
I found it in \ 

The ivroarks made on * when * Apply to * where '. It may be a 
substitute for either relative, but is perhaps mdre commonly 
aud better applied when the restrictive meaning is intended, as 
in the above instance. ' Where * takes a much wider range than 
literal place, being extended to the many metaphorical applica- 
tions of plaoe ; as, ' the poitU where your aigitment fails . 

These two adverbial relatives are of great use in varying and 
listening eomposition, ^vhioh is always liable to be over^ 
burdened with the common relatives. 

26. Whence is occasionally used as a relative of 
place : ' he returned to the place whence he came ', 
instead of ^from which he came'i or 'thai he came 
Jrom\ 

27. Whither is used in like manner in the sense 
of * to a place*; as *I followed him to the house, 
whither {=:to which) he had gone \ 

28. Why as a relative is always restrictive, and 
stands for ' on account of which ', * that — for '. 

* There was no reason why he should think so, ' is a short and 

elegant wav of sayins ' on accowU of which or for v^ich he 

should think so ', or ' mat he should think so (for) \ 

'Whence*, * whither', and 'why 'are of leea general application than 
' when ' and ' where '. They are more confined to their principal \ae as 
interrogatiye adverbs. As relatives they are, strictly speaking, the equi- 
i^ents of the common relatives With prepoidti<ms, ' m»n whictr (whence), 
« to which ' (whither), * for which ' (why). 

29. The compound forms 'whoever', 'whoso', 
* whosoever ', * whichever ', * whichsoever ', * whatever *, 
•whatsoever*, 'whenever', 'whensoever', 'wherever', 
'wheresoever', 'whithersoever', ' whencesoever ', have 
a certain indefinite meaning, and have their antecedents 
often left unexpressed ; thus, * whoever is found wanting ', 
means any person that is found; * whoso is wise'; 
'whatever be the consequences, I dare not stay'; / 
' wteievei^ whithersoever you go 'i ' 



Hie eliAMterifltio mestiingi of these wmds are more doeelr 
allied with the inUrrogoHve metnings of ' who', ' which \ * what » 
kCf tiian with their meanings as relatiyea. Thus the peculiar 
force of * which ' as an interrogative is, ' which one of a certain 
defined number or class!' and this is the meaning of 
' whichsosrer '. 

80* Further examples of Relative Oonetruction, 
(See alBO Companion to the Higher Orammar, pp. 
63-85). 

The distinction obsenred by onr idiomatic writers between 
* that ', on the one hand, and * who ' and * which *, on the other, 
althoQffh for the present very much lost sight of, deserves to be 
reyivecLboth for the perspicuity and lightness of the composi- 
tion. The following examples will serve further to illustrate 
the distinction. 

1. ' In genera], Mr. Bnrchell was fondest of the company of 
children, tc^iom he used to call harmless little men.' * Whom ' 
is here idiomatically used, being the equivalent of ' and them he 
used to oall ', Ac 

' Baoon at last, a mlgfatv roan, aroM^ 
Whom a wise king and nation uhoae 
Lord CbanoeUor m both their laws.' 

Here also *whom ' is equal to 'and him '. 

In the following instance the relative is restrictive or defininffi 
and * tibat ' would be preferable : ' the conclusion of the Iliad is 
like the exit of a great man out of company tofunn he has 
entertained magnificently'. Compare another of Addison's 
sentences : 'a man of polite imagination is let into a mat many 
pleasures that the vulgar are not capable of receiving . 

Both relatives are introduced discriminatinglv in this 
passage : — 'She had learned that from Mrs. W(Md, toho had 
heard it from her husband, who had heard it at the public- 
house from the landlord, who had been let into the secret by 
the boy thai carried the beer to some of the prisoners '. 

The following sentences are ambiguous under the modern 
system of using ' who ' for both purposes : — ' I met the boat- 
man u^ took me across the ferry '. If ' who ' is the proper 
relative here, the meaning is ' I met the boatman, and he took 
me across ', it beine supposed that the boatman is known and 
definite. But if there be several boatmen, and I widi to 
indicate one in particular by the circumstance that he had taken 
me across the rerry, I should use ' that '. ' The youngest boy 
toho has learned to dance is James.' This means either ' tb^ 
youngest boy is James, ami he has learned tp danee ', or '^d^tm 
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boys, the yonugsst that has learned to dance is Jamas'. This 
last sense is restrictive, and ' that ' should be used. 

2. Turning now to ' which ', we miay have a series of parallel 
examples. 'The court, which prea currency to manners, should 
be exemplary ': here the meaning is 'the court should be exem- 
plary, for the court gives currency to manners *. * Which ' is 
the idiomatic relative in this case. * The cat, which you despise 
so much, is a very useful animal' The relative here also is 
co-ordinating, and not restrictive. If it were intended to point 
out one individual cat specially despised by the person addressed, 

* that * would convey the sense. * A theory which does not tend 
to the improvement of practice is utterly unworthy ,of regard.' 
The meaoing is restrictive; 'a theory that does not tend'.* 
The following sentence is one of many from Goldsmith that 
give 'that' instead of ' which ^ — 'age, that lessens the enjoy* 
ment of life, increases our desire of living'. Thackeray idso 
was fond of this usage. But it is not very common. 

' Their faith tended to make theu improvident ; but a wise 
instinct taught them that if there was one thing whicfi, ought 
not to be left to fate, or to the preceots of a deceased prophet, 
it was the artillery * ; a case where ' tnat ' is the proper relative. 

' All words, which are signs of complex ideas, furnish matter 
of mistake.' This give.s an erroneous impression, and should 
be ' all words that are signs of complex ideas '. 

' In all cases of prescription, the universal practioe of judges 
is to direct juries by analogy to the Statute of Limitations, to 
decide against incorporeal rights which have for many years 
been relinquished': sav instead, 'incorporeal rights that have 
for many years ', and the sense is clear. 

3. It is necessary for the proper understanding of ' which ' to 
advert to its peculiar function of referring to a whole clause as 
the antecedent : ' William ran alon^ the top of the wall, which 
alarmed his mother very much '. The antecedent is obviously 
not the noun ' wall ', but the fact expressed by the entire clause 
— 'William ran', &c. 'He by no means wants sense, which 
only serves to aggravate liis former folly ' ; namely, (not ' sense ', 
but) the circumstance ' that he does not want sense '. ' He is 
neither over-exalted by prosperity, nor too much depressed by 
misfortune ; which you must allow marks a great mind.' ' We 
have done many things which we ought not to have done ', 
might mean ' we ought not to have done many things ' ; that is, 

* we ought to have done few things '. * That ' would gi>e the 
exact sense intended : ' we have done many things that we 
ought not to have done '. ' He began to look after his affairs 
himself, which was the way to make them prosper. ' 

^4. We must next allude to the cases where the zelatiye ia 
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germrmei. bf « preposition. We can use s prepoeition before 

* who ' and ' which ', but when the relative is * that \ the pre* 
jK>8ition must be thrown to the end of the clause. Owing to 
^n imperfect appreciation of the genius of our language, offence 
was taken at tnis usage by some of our leading writers at the 
beginning of last century, and to this circnrastance we must 
refer the disuse of * that as the relative of restriction.* 

* Speaking of Dryden, Hallam says, ' His J7«My on JhunuUic Pouift pub- 
lished in 1668, was reprinted sixteen years afterwards, and it is cuncMis 
to obserre the changes which Dryden made in the expresskm. Malonf 
^«s c»refuUy not^ all these ; they show both the care the author took 
"With his own style, and the change which was gradually working in the 
English language. The Anglicism of terminating the sentence with a 
preiiosition u rejected. Thus, " I cannot think so oontemptiUv of the 
age I live in," is exchanged for '* title age in which I lire ". " A deeper 
expreturion of heli^ than all the actor can persuade us to." is altered, 
" can insinuate into us ". And, though the old form continued in use 
long after the time of Dryden, it has of late years been reckoned inele- 
gant, and proscribed in all cases, perhaps with an unnecessary fastidious- 
j^iesa, te which I have not unifoni^y d^«rred, since our language is of 
Teutonic structure, and the rules of Latin and French grammar are not 
always to bind us.' 

On the same subject Dr. Oampibell remarks :— * Now that I am on the 
subject of the inrepositions, it will not be impn>per to ocmsider a p#ouU- 
•arity which Is often to be found with us in their arrangement. In every 
other langiiage the preposition is almost constantly prefixed to the noun 
which it governs ; in English it is sometimes placed not or^y after the 
noun, but at a considerable distance from it, as in the following example: 
'* The infirmary was, indeed, never so full as on this day, which I was at 
some loss to aooount /or, till upon my going abroad I observed it was an 
easterly vrind." Here no fewer than seven words intervene between ,the 
relative which and the preposition for belonging to it Besides, the pre- 
^piosition doth not here precede ite regimen, but fcdlows it. One would 
unagine, to consider the matter abstractlv, that this oould not fail iu a 
jMiguare like ours, which admite so few inflections, to create obscurity. 
Yet t^u, in fact, is seldom or never the oonseqxience. Indeed the singu- 
larity of the idiom hath made some eritics condemn it absolutely. That 
there is nothing analogous in any known tongue, aneient or modem, hath 
appMred to them a sufficient reason. I own it never appeared so to me.' 
^Rhetoric, Book III., Chap. 4. 

The following examples, taken from Massinger's Grand DiUte cjf Flortnct, 
^wfll i^ow what was the usage of the fflisabe^an writers :— 

' For I must use the freedom / teas bom vdth.* 

' In that dumb rhetoric tohieh you make uh of.* 

* if I had been heir 

Of all the globes and sceptres mankind hows Uk* 

* the name ot friend 

Which you are pleased to gi'oce me with.' 

* wilfully ignorant in my opinio^ 

Of what it did invite him to.' 

'I look to her as on a princess 
/ dare not be ambitioui of* 

* a duty 

That I loas bom with. ' 
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'It is enrioos that the only circumstance connected wiA 
Scott, and related by Lockhart, of which I was a witness, is 
incorrectly stated in the Life of Sir Walter*, (L<»lie'f 
Memoirs,) The relatiye should be restrictive : *(hat I was % 
witness of\ 

'There are many words which are adjectives vhuh hare 
nothing to do with the qualities of the noaus to which they are 
put * (Cobbett) Bett^ : ' there are many words that are adjec- 
tives that have nothing to do with the qutdities of the nouns 
(thoit) they are put to \ 

'Other objects, of which we have not occasion to speak so 
frequently, we do not designate by a name of their own.* 
This, if amended, would be : * other* objects that we have not 
occasion to speak of so frequently, we do not ', &o. 

' Sorrow for the dead is ttie only sorrow from which we itefose 
to be divorced ; ' ' the only sorrow (that) we refuse to be divoro^ 
from\ 

* Why, there is not a single sentence in this play ihat I do 
not know the meaning o/.' (Addison.) 

' Originality is a thing we constancy ckmoor for, and con- 
stantly quarrel with.* (Carlyle.) 

5. * W hose ' although the possessive of ' who ', and practically 
of ' which ', is yet fi^uently employed for the purpose of le- 
striotion : 

*He spoke of U>Te, msA lore as spirits fed. 
In worlds teh<m ocmrM is equauo and pure.' 

This is not felt to be so great a departure from idiom as the 
prepositional fcmns 'of whom', 'of which' are, when nsied to 
define or restrict the subject. 

' We are the more likely to guard watchfully against those 
fftults whoae deformity we have seen fully displayed in others.' 
This is better than ' the deformity of which we have seen '. 

' Propositions of tehoae truth we have no certain knowledge.' 
(Locke.) 

6. 'Where*, and its compounds— 'wherein', 'whereof, kc^ 
are substitutes for both relatives. They may therefore be used 
instead of 'that', without the misleading effect of 'which*. 
The following are examples : — * the happiest condition of society 
is (that) where the greatest number of persons is (should be ore) 
found possessing a moderate yet sufficient subsistence'; 'I 

* must supply me 

With an / am defective in.* 

* a copious theme 

Which would, discoursed at large of, make a Tohune.' 

So in Sbakspeare, to take an example out of many : — 

* To have no screen between the part he i^yed 
And him ho played it for.' 
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know of no nUe wher^ it may be doBO '; ' they (pprtol Tirtiie«) 
often iRve, and always illostrate the age and nation in which 
{wherein) they appear'; fbr 'the age and nation thai they 
a|n)ear in *. 

7. *Such as' ia reatrictiTe, and it a convenient mode of 
varying the relative construction : ' Eat iueh thinoa m are set 
before yon '. ' Whittield*s preaching was ntch a§ Kngland had 
never heard before/ 

' Hard Ikre 1 btit tuck at boyish avp«tite 
Disdains not, nor the yalate, uudepraved 
By culinary arts, unsavoury deems.' (Cowper.) 

8. •What', the ec^uivalent of * tlie— that ', * that which *, has 
the advantage of taking a preposition : * ruin seemed impending 
and inevitable, though no one could tell in what it would &rst 
diow itself', or ' what It would first show itself in \ 

* What in me is dark, 
lUunlne ; wkai Is low, raise and support.' 

• It is inx>bable that anv attempt to establish a diflierent daari- 
fication of the parts of speech, from that lohich {what) is 
commonly received, will be found of little utility.' 

9. We have also seen that a clause in participial adjection 
may have a restrictive force : * a truth long forgotten msy have 
to be rediscovered '. ' What mau auiong vou, having a hundred 
sheep,' equal to * that has '. ' We give the papers showing (for 
* that show *) the concord existing between the four Powers at 
the time when England and France were engaging in a separate 
course of action' (Kiuglake). 'But it would be absurd to 
expect mercy, justice, or wisdom from a class of men first abased 
bv many years of oppression, and then maddened by the joy 
of sudden deliverance, and armed with irresistible power' 
(Macaulay). 

10. In the following examples we shall avail ourselves^ as 
may seem fit, of all the foregoing devices, with a view to amend* 
ing the relative construction. 

^ There are one or two objections which have been brought 
against the study of political economy, which it may be useful 
to notice,' may be amended thus: 'Uiere are one or two ob- 
jections (that have been) brought against the study of political 
economy, which {and these) it may be useful to notice 'j * it may 
be useful to notice one or two objections brought against the 
study of political economy '. 

'There are two obiections, however, by which (thereby) its 
justness may be possioly controvei-ted.* 

'A spirit more amiable, but less vigorous^ than Luther's 
would have shrunk back from the dangers whidi he braved and 
surmounted;' *ihai he braved'; *ws dangers braved and 
snirtnounted by him '• 
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* Nor is it at ftll improbable that the emigrants had been guSitf 
of thoee faults from iMch dvilised men toko settle among an 
nndvilised people are rarely free * (Macaulaj). ' Nor is it at all 
improbable that the emigrants had been guilty of t^ faults 
that {$%ieh faults €u) civilised men that settle {scttlmg, or settled) 
among an uncivilised people are rarely free from,* 

11^ The form ' those who ' applied in a restrictive sense is the 
modem substitute for the ancient idiom Hhey that', an idiom 
in accordance with the true meaning of ' that \ * They that 
told me the story, said'; 'blessed axethey that mourn'; 'and 
Simon and they that were with him '; ' I love them that love me, 
and they that seek me early shall find me '; ' they thai are whole 
have no need of a physician'; 'how sweet is the real of theTti, 
that labour !' ' I cannot tell who to compare them to so fitly, as 
to them ^Ao^'pick pockets in the presence of the judge '; *they 
that enter into the state of marriage cast a die of the greatest 
.contingency' (J. Taylor). 

' That man bath perfect blessedneM 
Who walketb not astray/ 
if expressed according to the old idiom would be, 'the mad 
hath— ^Aa< walketh '. 

' That ', ' those ', as demonstrative adjectives refer bac^warc^ 
and are not therefore well suited for the forward reference im- 
plied in making use of ' thai which ', ' those who ' as restrictive 
relatives^ it is also very cumbrous to say ' that case to which 
you allude *, for * the case {thai) you allude to *. 

• 12. Take now the following: — 'the Duke of Wellington is 
not one of those who interferes with matters over which he has 
no control'; 'the Duke is not one of them that interfere in 
matters that they have no control over (matters that they cannot 
control, beyond their control, out of their province) '. If * them 
that ' sounds too antiquated, we may adopt as a convenient com- 
promise, *the Duke is not one of those that*; or 'the Duke is 
not one to interfere in matters out of his province *; * the Duke 
is not one that iiUerferes with what he has no control over *. 

18. ' Prejudices are notions or opinions v^hich the mind enter- 
tains without knowing the grounds and reasons of them, and 
which are assented to without examination' (Berkeley). The 

* which ' in both cases should be ' that ', but the relative may 
be entirely dispensed with by participial conversion : ' prejudices 
are notions or opinions entertained by the mind without know- 
ing the grounds and reasons of them, and assented to without 
examination'. 

' The political and moral system of Mahomet is that which 
{what, such as) might be expected from one who aimed {aimiTig) 
only at personal aggrandisement, and whd had ifMving) no 
generous views beyond. ' 
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'- 'He who thinks that soyei^iffn power is too gretit, and would 
desire to limit it, can do so only ij setting np a greater ' ; ' hei 
that, ihinki/tg sorereign power too great, desires *. 

14. The too frequent repetition of *who* and 'which' npay 
he avoided by resolving them into the conjunction and personal 
or other pronoun : ' In such circumstances, the utmost that 
Bosqtiet could be expected to do was to hold his ground, (which) 
and this he did '. 

31. One of the uses of Pronouns is to save the 
repetition of a Notin; as 'John is come; he has 
not been long \ 

This may be effected by various other means. 

{X) JBysoms mors general designation; as in Milton : ' Thus 
spoke the tempter, ihe^fiend \ for Satan. * Wo went to see SU 
FaurSy and admired the vast building. * 

i Such general words are often advantageously combined witK 
the relative : * touching musical harmony, a thing that (equal to 
' which ') delighteth aU ages ; a thing as seasonable in joy as in 

frief ; * * he was naturally morose, a peculiarity that 1 do not; 
ere take into account'. Also the relative may be dis{»eDsed 
with : ' the nation were unanimous, a thing ( a drcumstaiux) of 
rare occurrence '. 

(2.) By the use of synonymes, * His happiness was much 
enhanced by his success ; but it was not in the nature of so 
great bliss to last.' 

Under the adjective we shall see other modes of saving the 
repetition of the piiucipal subject, as by Monner and latter,' 'the 
one and the other,' * the first and the second,' &c. 

- It is a very insiifficient definition of the pronoun to say that 
it saves the repetition of the noun, being i^-liolly ina^tplicable to 
interrogatives, and to the indefinite pronouna The relative 
pronouns, moreover, have in addition the force of conjunctions ; 
and, as. we have just seen, the use of the pronoun is not the 
sole means of avoiding the repetition of the noun* 



' THE ADJECTIVE. 

Definition. 

I. An Adjective is a word joined to a nounf 
to limit its appNcation ; as *my hat;' 'sofweet' 
8<Hiud '. 
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A4ieetiTe» am oommonly said to name a quality. Bat Hila 
ean hardly apply to ponominal adjectives, aa * this/ ' our*. 
Moreoyer in the dassincatioii of a^jectivea, one class is those of 
quality ; implying that the other classes, namely, adjectives of 
quantity and the pronominal adjectives, are not expressive of 
quality. It is better to treat them as words that go alonff witii 
nouns to specify or narrow their application. For exampk, the 
word ' wise ' joined to the noun * man/ signifies a more select 
kind of man, having the distinguishing attribute termed 
wisdom, l^us while the extent of the noun is narrowed, its 
meaning is increased by the adjective r ' wise men ' are a smaller 
class than ' men ', but they have one attribute in addition to 
what is common to men. 

2. An Adjective is distinguished from a 
noun by its inflexion, which is for degree, or what 
18 called Comparison : ' wise^ wiser, wise^'; ' fertile, 
more fertile, most fertile '. 

In our language, which admits the easy convertibility of the 
parts of speech, nouns are often used to discharge the office of 
the adjective ; as ' the gold ring '. These nouns are distinguished 
from true adjectives by not being compared : we cannot say 
' gold, golder, goldest . On the other hand, the true gram- 
matical adjective does not under^ the noun inflexion : we do 
not say * wise, (plural) vrises. * By the same criterion we can 
distinguish an adjective from a verb used to limit a noun ; as ' a 
brew house '. 

It follows from the definition, that an adjective cannot be the 
subject of a sentence. We cannot say ' vnse is good '. A word 
that merely limits can have no meaning standing alone, or with- 
out a word to limit. Such cases as *fciu is fair , * bUtck is not 
white', are not exceptions; the adjective being used for the 
corresponding abstract noun. Hence when a sentimce or clause 
begins with an adjective we understand that there is an inver'> 
sion of the usual order ; as ' great was the &11 thereof '. 

An adjective cannot quality any part of speech but a noun. 
It cannot be governed by a preposition. 

Classes of Adjectives. 

3. L Pronominal Adjectives. These are of 
lour km^^-Demonatrative^ Interrogative^ Mdatite^ 
and Poesessive, 

The name ' pronominal ' indicates that these adjectives (this, 
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my, fto.) sro all derived from prononns. Indeed they hare often 
l)epn included among the pronouns. The reason for placing 
them among adjectives is that they require a wmn afUr them, 
which the proper pronouns do not. 

4. 1. Pronominal Demonstrative Adjec* 
tives : ' this', * that', * the', *yon', * yonder', * each'. 

This (phiral ' these ') applies to persons and things, 
and means some object near or close at hand, or nearer 
than some other compared object : ' t?Ut man', some 
one close by ; ' this house', the house that we are in or 
near ; * this is my own, my native land '. 

' This' was originallv the form^oihed to nnUer noons. 

In a succession of things, ' this ' means the nearest — either, 
the last said, or the next to he mentioned. * After this speech ' 
refers to what has just been, or is just going to he, delivered: ' I 
will put this supposition ' is what is to come next. 

That (plural ' those ') applies also to persons and 
things, and means something at a distance. * That 
man ' is some one not close by, ' This * and * that * are 
corrolativf^ or contrasting words j the one excludes or 
opposes the other. 

' That ' was originallv the neuter form of the adjective. 
When two persons, things, oi facts have been mentioned, the ! 
first in order is sometimes recalled by ' that,* the second by 'this,' . 
in imitation of the Latin pronouns ille and hie. Other forms 
for the same purpose are * thf one * and * the other*, * the first*, 
and * the second', * the first named ' and ' the last named', * the 
former ' and 'the latter*. Sometimes, as in the second of the 
following lines, ' these * and * those ' mean ' some ' and 'others', , 
with merely Subordinate reference to comparative proximity : 

* Fortune her gifti may ▼arloud.y dispose. 
And tk€$e be happy called, unhappy thote : 
But Heaven's just balance equal "mil appear. 
While thorn are placed in h<^o, and the*e in fear.' 

The frequent ellipsis of the noun with the demonstrative 

adjectives gives them the character of demonstrative pronouns : 

' after that, I shall say no more ' ; ' this being granted '. These 

adieetives also often help to save the repetition of the main 

subject, by being joined to a more general noun. Thnsr instead : 

of repeating the name ' Osesar ', we may designate hun * that , 

general '. ' that Roman ', * that conqueror '• 

4 
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The, to modificatioB oi 'that', k (XHaiiio»ly oadled 
&o Definite Article. It is usually explained along 
with ' a' or ' an', called the Indefinite Article. 

Yoil and yonder are chiefly applied to things at 
some distanee : ' ponder ivy-^nanJbled tower'. 

The form. * yond ' is uom dropt : *yond star tliftt't woBtward 
from the pole ' (ffanUet). 

Compare the Grermaii jener (* that *). 

Such k partly demonstratiye, having a reference 
also to quality and quautity. ' Such toil in such an 
atmosphere was too much for tiiem.' 

' Such* i» the modem fordi of the old ' $wUe*,^s:miri4ie, ^ao^ 
like *; * like that '. 
Compare the German aokh» 

6. The adverbial substitutes for the De- 
monstrative Adjectives are the s^me as for the 
Demonstrative Pronouns : *8o*, *thus\ *then', * there', 
(and the compounds, * herein', therein*, <fec.), * hence*, 

* thence', ' hither*, * thither *. These substitutes cannot 
be used where nominalaves are required. * Here, there, 
lies,' are equivalent to *in this place', *in that place'. 

Both variety and ^egance are attained by the employment of 
these adyerhs as demonHtratives. The remarks made respecting 
'where*, * when ', &c., as equivalents of the relative pronouns, 
are applicable to the present class of words : * here is the point *; 

* there s the rub ' ; * ?ierein is love ' ; * then vna the time *. 

8. 2. Pronominal Interrogative Adjectives : 

* what ', * which ', * whether *, ajid compounds. 

What applies to both persons and things: 'what 
mani' ^tchat woman?' ^tvhat country?' *I see what 
friends aiid read lohai books I please.* 

* What * was originally a TictUer pronoun. By the 18th cen- 
tury it had come to be used adjectively with nouns of all genders. 

Which is used similarly: *tvhich man, or men?* 

* which wpmaUj or women?' * which country or count- 
ries?* 
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In its earlier nse, ' wbkh. \ like *saoli,' in^plied also quality 
and quantity. 

Whether is now distned: * whether case is the 
better r 

7. 8. Pronominal Relative Adjectives: 

' which ', ' what ', and compounds. 

Whicil afvpliflk lo all genders and both numbers : 
VHere we were nwt by ^m lientenant, which office was 
to show us over the ship '; ' the amy refmed to march, 
which circumstance disccmcerted all his plana.'. 

Yarions substitutions are generally preferred : ' we were net 
by ^e lieutenant, who was, £c', or, ' an officer thcU was ' ; * the 
avmy leliiHed to march, which— a eircumstance thai — artd thia — 
flUseoBoerted all his plans '. 

What is need in much the same way : ' what friends 
he gained he kept '; ' what time the floods lift up their 
voice '; * you may take whatever books you choose '. 

8. 4. Pronominal Possessive Adjectives: 

*my', *mine', *our\ 'ours', *thy*, *iliine', *your', 
*y outs', *hi8', 'her', 'hers', 'its', 'their', 'theirs'. 
These are the possessives of the Personal and Demon- 
strative Pronouns. 

> * > ^ 

The double forms 'my, mine*, 'our, ours*, 'thy, thine', 
•your, yours-', *her, hers , 'their, theirs', have distinct uses. 
The first form is used with nouns like any other adjectiyes, aai 
*my book'} *your houae^; *ih€ir liber^'; the other form isi 
employed in predication, and in other cases where the noun doea . 
not immediately follow ; as 'the book is mine*; 'the house is 
not yours *; * that is your opinion, mine is very different '. In 
the translation of the Bible, * thine ' and * mine ' are used with 
nouns beginning with a vowel or with *h' : 'mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation '; * mitie honour ', kc. A similar difference 
exists between 'none' and 'no'; as 'Thy kingdosd hath noTia, 
end at all'; 'friend hast thou none*; 'he gave no reason; in 
truth, none can be given '. 

The meanings of the possessive pronouns are so well under- 
libood and s^ mtW subject to in^iulaiity, m to jiieed &o< special 
comment, 
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0. n. Adjectives of Quantity; 

Setting aside the pronominal adjectiyes, we may include all 
the others under the two h^t of quantity anid quality : Uiose 
of the one class (quantity) are few in number and peculiar in 
character; the other class (quality) comprises the great body 
of adjectives. The adjectives of quantity are subdivided as 
follows : — 

10. 1. Adjectives of Quantity in mass or 

bulk : * much ', Uittle ', * great *, * email ', 'eome', ' any ': 
^much wind'; ^little light'; 'f^rea/ rivers'; *some fee\mg\ 
These are all indefinite. 

This kind of quantity is also called eorUinutmB quantity, and 
is opposed to broken, numbered, or ditcreU quantity. Space,. 
Amotion, bulk, and material being in many instances unbroken^ 
<we do not always ap])ly numbers to designate their amount.. 
When we desire ac^^uraoy we supx)ose these things divided iuto.< 
'parts, and number the parts ; as ' ten yards '. But where we 
leannot do thii^,- as in mental quaUties, we nae adjeotiv«t of 
degree, and apply qualifying words to specify the clmerences ; 
.thus, * small, very small, exceedingly small, diminutive, insig- 
nificant*; * great, large, somewhat large, rather large, consider- 
lable, vast, huge, immense, enormous, infinite'; * middling, 
average, moderate, ordinary, sober*, &c, 

' Some * and ' any ' are applied also to number. 

11. 2. Adjectives of Quantity in Number. 

Under thisf We have various kinds. 

(1.^ Definite Numeral Adjectives; as * eight 
days (cardinal number); 'the eighth day' (ordinal 
number). 

The cardinal numbers— one, two, three — denote totals made 
up to the amount of the number- two, five, fifty, &c. The 
ordinal numbers indicate a series, and state the place of an 
individual in the series : the * fifth ' marks one object at a 
icertain remove from the commencement. 

We may include also the multiplierSf 'single', 'double*, 
•twofold', 'triple', 'threefold', 'quadruple', &c.; and the 
combination of the numerals with particular subjects, as 'W- 
ennial', * gt^ocfrilateral ', * Aeptegonal V These have also the 
meaning of quality. 

An, or a« the ^definite. Article^ is the numeral 
^jective ' one \ with a somewhat altered signification. ^ 



None, No, expresses the absence, negation, or 
privation of anything. 

'None' is the old EngliKh *nan*t made up of ne+an ('not 
one '), and * no ' is a shortened form, like * a ' from ' an '. 

The.-, wbrds mMst be followed by the singular or plaral,. 
accoi'ding to the meaning. An ancient Greek disbelieving his 
religion would hav« said there are * no Gods '; a Jew, th»'re is 

* no God'. In the union with plural nouns, ihe der. .ation of 

* none, no ' is forgotten. So the common expression *■ no one * 
is, in this regard, tautological, being literally ' not onb <me '. 

Another is ' another \ * a second ', * one more ', in 
addition to whatever number has gone before. 

In old English, ' other ' was used as an ordinal where we now 
use 'second . 

A derived meaning of 'another' implies the sense of differ- 
ence : ' that is anoifur (=: a different) question '. 

Both means two taken together, and is opposed to 
the distributives -^ eithier ' (onie of two), and ' neither ', 
(n<paie of two). 

This word, being often used without the noun, assumes the 
character of a pronoun. 

12. (2.) indefinite Numeral Adjectives; as; 

* many days ', .* cmy books *, * aU men ', These ezpresd. 
number, but not in the definite form of numeration. 

Many, although plural in meaning, can be joined^ 
"With a singular noun preceded by ' a ': * many a man '• 
This usage dates from the beginning of the ISth century. 

Any — old English ^cenig\ from 'an* ('one')— ^ 
means * one ', but no one in particular : * any knife will 
do'. It was early applied to plural nouns also: *any 
tree^ ', ' any men ', it matters not which, nor how many. 

After negative words 'any* renders the exclusive sense em- 
phatic : * without any remainder *, * not any doubt *. The 
application to maati or bulk has been already mentioned (} 10):, 

* any meat*, * any wool'. 

. The old negative *nantgr' (nersenig), disappeared in the thir- 
teenth century. 'None ' and * not any ' take its pla(^*. ; 
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An/ a, while indkating definitely (me individual 
and no more, means no one in particular. Hence it is 
called the Indefinite article. 

Some indicates one individual not particularise^i, 
or denotes ati uncertain portion of an entire class or 
number : ' Some enemy has done this '; ' give him eome 
apples '. 

*Somi6* has various meaninn. In strict logic it signifies 
' not none \ a certain number, out bow many not stated — some 
at lecuL There U a more popular meaning, which implies less 
than t^e whole, * some omj , or ' aome at mad \ * SmM men 
-are wise ' insinuates that there are other men not wise. Hence 
the aUirnaUve signification : ' some believed ', and ' some (others) 
believed not '. * Some fifty years ago ' is a very old idiom for 
iszpressing- an approrimate number. 

The application to mass or bulk has been already mentioned 
({10): 'aome wood', '«ome mischief. 

. Certain is a small select number. Applied in the 
singular it means a particular and known individual 

Several, the Distributive Adjective, is also used to 
mean a small number without reference to distribution : 
'he entered with eeeersU followeis'j ^eeveral of the 
palace toweia were toppled to the earth '. 

SlUldrjr and diverB, also orijo^nally meaning ' separate ', 
are now less frequently used to signify a small and indefinite 
number: ^for sundry weigjity reasons'; ^dwers townspeople'. 
Compare also different ana Tarious: 'for wuioua (or d^ 

ijercTU) reasons'. 

Few is opposed to 'many'. *Few, few shall part 
where many meet.' *A^ew' is some — ^not many. 

Not a few is a more emphatic 'many'; the denying of an 
opposite being often a stronger form of the affirmative. . ' Nd 
inconsiderable ' is perhaps a little less than 'considerable \ 

Most, the largest number. 

. All is opposed alike to 'none' and to 'some'. 

Whole, 'or total', is of^posed to 'part', and hence 
to ' some '• 



ra. (3.) Distributive Numeral Adjective*; 

as *eeich man', * neither way*. These are ^each', 
^either*, 'neither', 'several', *overy', '(^er'. 

Each is employed to denote two or more things 
taken sclparately : * Himeon and Levi took each man 
his sword '. ' Each ' is a singular word 

When applied to two, * each ' ia opposed to ' either ', any oaa 
of the two, as well as to * hoth ', or the two cc^ectiTely : 'I re- 
solved to compare the aocounts of my two frienda, allowing for 
the prejudice of tcuh, aud to form my jiidffmeDt upon Mk, 
without adhering strictly to eUhtr*, The corrdative of ' each ' is 
' other *, as seen in the elliptical ezprsssion ' bear mttk atket** 



' Either means any one of two things. * Give me a 
pen or a pencil ; either will serve my purpose ' ; that 
is, a pen will serve, or, in the absence oi a pen, a pencil 
will serva 

* Either ' is often used where the proper adjective would he 
* each ', but not so often now as formerly. • The King of Israel, 
aud Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, sat eiUut (for each) of tiicm on 
his throne.' ' There was a huge fireplace at tiiher (more pn> 
perly each) end of the halL ' 

Neither excludes each of two things; it means — 
not the one and not the other : ' Truth may lie on both 
sides, (m either side, or on neither side '. 

Several refers to an indefinite number, S3id is 
usually joined to a fdural noun : ' they went to their 
several homes '. 

Every means each individual of a whole collection 
separately stated or considered : ' give epery man Us 
due'. 

* Every ' is a compound of * etw-each' ; it aj)peared about the 
beginning of the 13th century. Excepting in such idiomatic 
phrases as 'each other ', it might be almost generally substituted 
for * each '. ' Every ' is an anpbatic word for ' all *, as it seems to 
address the individuals separately : * England expects evei^ man 
to do his dutv ' ; ' not every one that saith unto me '• *£verp 
three years ' is an admitted idk>ta« 
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: Other, oppos^ to 'one', is the aeeond or alterna- 
tive of a couple — a dual form : * Both the hills, the one^ 
held by the royal troops, and the o^er by their enemies, < 
were alive wiUi- armed men '. 

'No other' him the more indefinite signification of 'none 
besides or anywhere '. Followed by ' than ' it is the same us 
* none but *. By an incidental con8e(^uence, ' the otiier ' may 
point ont eofUrariety ; aa ' on the one side of the riVer stood onr 
army, on the oiher, the enemy*. The meaning of uidiium, 
comes naturally to attach to the word : ' get as much other 
knowledge as you can *. * The other day ' is an idiom for ' lately '• 

14. IIL Adjectives of Quality; as 'a broad 
vay ', * a heavy weight ', ' a prudent man '. 

, These unbrace tlie great body of a^jectiyes, and are co«ext«i- 
sive with human Isnowledge. They could be classified only by 
referring to the sciences, or different departments of knowledge ; 
as mathematics^ natural history, morals, kc Everythiog that 
can be pointed out as a property, power, or agency, is liable to 
be expressed as an adjective, so as to qualify some object In 
Rogers Thesaurus qj Woi'ds and Phrases^ a classification of 
hiiman knowledge is given as a basis for the classification of 
words according to their meaning, and it will be found that the 
words thus arranged are noun^ adjectives, and verbs ; and there 
is hardly any meaning that cannot api)ear in all the three forms. 

.The nouns least suited to become adjectives are the names of 
natural classes or kinds, as ' tree ', ' horse ', ' monkey ' ; because 
these objects contain too many qualities to be predicated of any- 
thing besides themselves. We cannot well have a thing different . 
from ft tree and possessing all the characters of a tree ; hence 
when we derive an adjective from tree, as 'arborescent*, we 
imean only the form of a tree, and not all the attributes. So 
* manly ', * leonine *, or * lionlike ' merely indicate sprne prominent 
xiharacter of a man, or of a lion, and do not transfer the whole 
of the attributes of a man or a lion to something that is neither. 

Adjectives formed from the names of metals, minerals, woods, 
kct generally signify * made from * these materials. 

Adjectives derived from the names of great natural objects, 
often mean only a reference to those objects ; as the * the solar, 
the lunar tables ' — tables respecting the sun or moon* 

15. The class of Adjectives derived from proper 
Thames, and called Proper Adjectives, are princt* 
pally adjectives of quality; as Hie ^ Socratic 



ICeihod', which means a certain peculiar m^ethod^ 
invented or employed by Socrates. 

Some proper adjectiyes might be looked upon as contribntinff 
to form proper names ; as * English law \ 'French literature , 
the * Elizabethan Age*. 

The Articles. 

The articletf are of great ralue in onr language. They indicate 
three different forms of the noun, each with a beparate meaning: 
*a yirtue ', * the virtue ', and * virtue *, are all distinct 

16. An or A is called the Indefinite Article: 

* a horse ' means no one horse in particular. It gives 

the species or kind of thing wanted, and leaves the 

choice of the individual free. 

The indefinite article is the unemphatic form of the numeral 
'one *, and has a meaning of its own, different from the numeral. 
'Oive me a pen ', means * give me an object of the smcies * pen " ; ; 
'give me one pen', lays emphasis upon one, and implies that 
one is asked for, and not two or three. ' A horse, a horse, my 
kimnlom for a horse,' is any horse, anything that is a hone. 
. The article, having a singular meaning, is a sign of the singular 
number, and is used with all singular nouns (provided they are 
such as admit of the plural). Thus we do not say * house-', 
'table', 'star', but 'a house ', *a table', 'a star '. Hence it 
is used with general or class names, and not with proper names 
(Adam, Hary), nor with names of materiiCl (air, g(Md), nor with 
abstract names (wisdom, bravery). When class nouns have no 
plural change (sheep, cannon), the presence or absence of the 
article is a mark of the number (a sheep, sheep). When 'a ' is 
prefixed to a proper name (o Mr* Brown), one of a class it meant. 

17. A is used before a consonant, and before * h * 
sounded, *y', or* w': 'a meal', 'a housed *a year', 
^a world'. An is used before a vowel, and before silent. 

* h ' ; as ' an ounce*, * an hour '. 

Many of the best writers, as Macaulay, use an before ' h ' (not 
ffUent) when the accent is on the second syllable : ' an hibtorlcal 
parallel '• 

Some words beginning with a vowel are pronounced as if they 
b^an with a consonantal \y ': ewe, eunuch, eulogy, £uro|)ean, 
useful. &c. Before such words some writers use ' an ', but most 
use 'a', which is preferable; 'aewe'« *A £ttropean difficulty', 
'<4>^ useful ^nUivance'. 
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48. Thd ^ cftSed the Definite ArttcteytimiiitM 

it points out one object definitoly : Hk4 horse ' means ^ 
some one hone in particular. 
'The' is a we^er form than the demonstrative 

* that '. 

' That ' in the first instance supposes something actually seen 
hv being pointed oat : as when we say, pointing to a candk» 

* oring me that candle '. When we cannot point to a thing, we 
may mark it out by some description ; ' thikt candle vfhich fund . 
just been lit*. Such descriptions when fully given have the 
form of the adjective clause, with a relative of iMtriction : ' ffbcU 
man whom (that) you see '. As a lighter fonn, we employ ' the ' ' 
instead of * that ^—'the candle which (that) ha&iust been Ut ' $ 

' the man whom (that) you see*. A single individual, person or. 
thing, is pointed out by some circumstance that applies to him ' 
or it, and not to any other. 

These adjecUve clauses of description are often shortMied, by^ 
Itovingout whatever is not essential to the meaning. Thus* 
' the man that 9tand» in (he doetway \ may be * the man itandinff^ 
in 0u doonoay *, or still shorter, ' the man in the doorway *, th*" 
verb ' standing ' beiuff understood. In mnh. cases what is left is- 
ah adverb phrase, and this is one of the most ftreqnent accom- 
paniments of the definite article : — ' The way {that kadi) to the 
ca&tle ' ; 'the tree before the houoe * ; Hhe church on Ike hiU' i 
'-the water of the river'. The single-word adverb ma^ also be 
used : — 'the evening ^r* is the contraction for 'the star thai 
shines in the menimg * ; It might have been the ' star in the even» 
ing ' ; or ' the star of evening * ; but usage prefers * the evening 
star'. Any one of the forms Is distinctive of a particnhir star, 
and that is enou^. 

When the important (act is given in the verb itself, the v«rb. 
must be retained, whatever else is left out^ — ' Bring the candle 
thai has been lighted \ if made shorter, must be *^tbe lighted 
candle'. The circumstance that distinguishes this candle fron 
the rest is its being lighted, and, therefore, the verb most be^ 
kept to show what inoividual is pointed at by ' the '. ' The^ 
standing stones ' ; ' the comiiig race '. 

An Adjective, especially in the superlative degree, may serve 
the same end as the participle : — ' the broad walk ' is supposed 
to be so well contrasted with all other walks by its breadth, thai 
to give this adjective is to point to one walk exclusively. So, 
Hhe^ffmi^ pyramid', * the MocX; hole '• * The hea/viest metal'is 
^ <me metal platinum. 

, A Noun may be the defining word : ' the saU lake is a contra^ 
tion from ' the lake that contains salt * ; and) if there is only •a* 
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•odi, the arHde is iNDperly ined to point but m fii<!{tidiMiL 
So, ' the yraHite formatioii ', * the AUantic cable \ « the /^M 
ministry '. 

The article may be need withont any speeifyiDg aceompani- 
ments, as *ihe^re\ *the hill', *<Ae street , 'Ae general', * 0t€ 
lion \ * Old mind \ * the Bar ', ' the rich '. The shortening is hero 
carried to the very utmost ; the defining circumstances are left 
out altogether. This is because the person addressed know§ 
what is meant We my * the fire ', instead of ' f^ fire that is in 
this room \ IxM^use we are speakiuff to a person in the room, and 
using language that precludes all other fires. When we sav 
'jitir ^ fire \ we can mean only the fire that is In the room : u 
we did not mean that, we should have to use defining words ^ 
' go and stir the bedroom fire '. So, ' ^ hill ' means some one 
hill near aud familiar ; * ^ street ' is the street that is close bv, 
or where we are living at the time, or that has been already 
-mentioned or defined. 

* The lion ' is a shorter wvty of saying, ' the species el tBimalB 
named the lion '• So with * the rose ', ' the potato ', ' the faXm \ 
among plants. ' The French ' is the people ex nation having 
that name. 

* The rich*, • the powerful ', * the great ', * (hs miserable *, are 
phrases that leave out the class name-~men or human beings-** 
as l>eing readilv understood, and/merely give the name of the 
selection intended, which selection, as being one aud definite, 
receives the article. 

* The true'. *the just*, 'the cood*, *the lawful' 'the ex- 
pedient ', are other forms of the lUMtract nouns — truth, justice, 
goodness, lawfulness, expediency. Thev may be considered as 
shortened, for * the things that are true , * the things or actions 
of men, that are just ', &c. Only the essential word is retained ; 
the rest can be supposed. 

* The ' with a comparative, as in * tTie more, the better ', does 
not show the ordinary use of the definite article ; but is a survival 
erf* its ancient ablative form in the stronger demonstrative sense 
of 'that'. 'Thy {the) ma, % {the) bet^is literally 'by that 'or 
by 80 much) more, by that (or byao much) better ' ; like the 
Latin *quo magis, eo melius '. ''They will ask the more\ docs 
not properly exemplify a transitive verb with an object; 

Scotticisms in the use of the Articlee, — ^There are various 
Scotticisms in connexion with the articles: — 'How much the 
pound is it ? ' (what is it a pound ?) ; ' sixpence the piece ' (a 
piece) ; ' the sugar is cheaper ' {sugar); ' go to {the) school ' ; ' say 
^the) grace * ;. * a justice of [the) peace ' ; * up (the) stairs' ; * he 
IS studying (the) Botany *. 

The namee of diseases are recognised as proper nouns : ' he 
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has eanglit cold', 'he di«d of consQtnptton, of typhus'. It ii 
mn improprietv to treat them as class noons, and prefix the 
article — the cold, the fever. 

* From Tweed to Tay * is a poetical usage ; for ' from the 
Tweed to the^ Tay '. • Not worth (a) sixpence.' * The day ' (to* 
day). 

' Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ', is given by Lowth as 
an error of the article. The meaning is definite : * the wheel '. 

To drop the article from words that it has usually i>een joined 
to has a personifying effect. When we say * society ' instead of 
* the society ', we treat society as a person. So with ' GoYem* 
ment ' for ' ^ Governmeut '• The Americans say ' Community 
thinks «o too V 

Substitutes for the Adjective. 

19. The Adjective Clause is the longest and 
fullest equivalent to the Adjective; it is a sentence 
serving to limit a noun in the same manner as the 
Adjective : * the way that he ought to go * is * the right 
vay ' ; * accidents tliat result in death * are * fatal acci- 
dents ' ; ' an attempt that has no chance of succeeding ' 
is ' an impossible attempt '. 

The Adjective Clause is more fully exemplified afterwards (see 
Analysis of Sentences). We have now seen that it is by con- 
tracting Adjective tUlauses that we obtain the short eicpressions 
with tne Definite Article. In the same way we explain the 
extensive emiiloyment of Nouns as Adjectives, and the less 
frequent use of Adverbs and Prepositions. 

20. The Participial Phrase gives the same 
meaning in a condensed form : ' accidents resulting in 
death \ troops hired to fight ' (mercenary)^ * the 'knovr* 
ledg^ possessed by him ' (his), * tribes given to the wor* 
ship of idols* (idolatrous), 

21. The Prepositional Phrase is a still shorter 

form, by an obvious ellipsis : * the war between Russia 
and Turkey* (Busso- Turkish) 'disturbances iw ths colo- 
nies ' (colonial), * iJie book before me ' (this). 

22. Nouns employed as Adjectives: 'a gold' 
crown ' ; * the cotton districts ' j the police regulations ' ; 
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Hhe Berlin decrees'; 'Health of towns Act*; *c<x^ 
Uver oil '• 

These are all contracted forms: *%go7d crown' it 'a crown 
that ismade of gold \ 'a crowni7uu20 of gold \ 'a crown of gold*; 
by retaining th^ only essential word and putting it in the regnlar 
position of ^e Affective, we Say * a gdd crown '. So, * the 
districts where cotton is grottm ' ; ' the regulations tkcU are laid 
down by the police * ; the decrees that were issued from Berlin * ; 
' the Act that was parsed for improving the Heaith sf Towm * ; 

* oil thai is prepared from the liver of the cod '. 

From what has been already said as to the employment of the 
Definite Article, it will be seen that words are often left out 
that are essential to the full expression of the meaning, because 
the hearer can supply them from a knowledge of the circum- 
stances. 

The same noun used as an adjective has not always the tame 
meaning : in ' gM fields ', the meaning of ' gold ' is different ; 
being the ' fields vhere gold is gathered or dug \ The word 
' house ' has a different application in each of the following in* 
stances — housemaid, house-top, house property, house tax, house 
surveyor, house fittings, house drainage, house robbery. In 
expressing the meaning at full in each case, a different verb 
would be necessary. This, however, we are often able to guess, 
from th^ meanings of the words themselves. We see that 'house 
tax ' is likely to mean a tax imposed upon the owners of houses. 
In other cases, the circumstances or the context will show what 
is the cenneetion intendeds 

23. The Possessive forms of Nouns and 

Pronouns may serve the purpose of the Adjective : 
*Ood^8 commands' are-'^A^ divim commands'; 'a 
tnoiher^s care ' is ^'motherly or matemal care ' ; * toJwee 
image is this t ' 

Again the equivalence to the clause may be shown : ' the 
commands that God has issued \ *8uch care cm a mother bestows \ 

* an image that represents whom is this ? ' 

24. Adverbs and Prepositions may also occa- 
sionally be employed for Adjectives. . 

This is possible by leaving out pai^ of the complete expres- 
sion. ^Th6 king mat then reigned* is made 'the then kmg.\ 
< The doton train ' is a shortened form of ' the train that goes 
down*, ^ After s^igi&A* f *tigeathat are to come after {the preseni)*; 
'the above discourse % * the discourse thai has been given above 
{iOie point where we now are) '• 
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Go^'Ordinating or Predicate Adjectives. ' 

25. Th,e Predicate of a Bentence is often made 
up of an Incomplete Verb and an Adjective: 

'the rose is red \ 'the wind heeame ^violent \ 'the 
king imno^pdle', *it is growing colder \ 'she was pr^ 
nouneed blameless \ 

26. Adjectives In the Predicate are not 

lestoktmy bsi co-ordinating. They do not narrow 
tiia elass mentioned, but express some new meaning 
that adds to what we know of it. 

In the designation ' fixed stars ', the ac^ectiye * fixed ' nav- 
ffowt the class * Ht&ts \ and increases its signification, so that 
the subject denotes not all * stars ', but snch stars as are fixed': 
this ia the usual purpose of an adjectiye joined to a noun. In 
^he saying — *the fixed stars are remoU * — ^the adjective 'remote' 
does not mrther narrow the class ' fixed stars ', but fffedicates, or 
la^s, .of tiiem that they are * remote * ; that they belong to the 
class * remote or distant things \ If we fill in a supposed elUpsis^ 
writing * the fixed stars are remote tkingSf ttom^ Jto. ', then 
* remote ' is restrictiye, limiting ' things ', < stars ', te, but not 
limiting ' the fixed stars '. 

27. Many Adjectives prefixed to Nouns 
are not restrictive, but co-ordinatingi or 
predicate Adjectives. 

This can be known only from the sense. 

When an adjective Is prefixed to a proper or singular name, it 
GaAnot be restrictive. * Bmvt soldiers ' expresses a select cla^ 
of soldiers, possessing, in addition to the qualities of all other 
soldiers, the quality of being bi-ave. But * brave Curtius/ 
cannot restrict Curtius: an individual cannot be restricted. 
The meaning iflh—' Curtius, yik(y moos bratfe ' ; it is a short way of 
mentioning Curtius, and of saying also that Curtius was a brave 
man. 

* Glorious Apollo' is * Apollo, wJio is glorUnis\ It names 
;Apollo, and adds that he is glorious. 
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THE VEER 

Definition. 

t. The Verb Is the part of speech concerned 
in predication ; that is, in aifirming or denying 

- — ^in presenting something to be bdieved or disbelieved, 
something that can be acted on. There can be no 
sentence without a Verb. 'Milton icrote Paradise 
Lost ' ; ' the sun shines* ; ' the sea is calm '. 

In affirmation, as has been seen, there ranet alwa3r8 be two 
tkings, a subject and a predicate. The subject is expressed by 
a noun or its equivalent ; the predicate always contains a verb. 
Whenever any word has the effect of predicating or afRrining. it 
is from that eironmstance a rerb. But verbs nave the fumier 
grammatical distinction (^ being inflected to express varieties of 
time, person, number, manner of action, &c. A verb proper u 
tiins distinguished froni a word belonging to some c^k»t (lart of 
speech that may be need in predication. The adverb * away ' 
may be employed for the verb *go^ but it is not on that 
account a true grammatical verb ; wt do not say ' I away, Uioa 
awayest, they awayed '. 

Classes of Verbs. 

2. I Transitive Verbs:— The fire warms the 
room. 

Here 'warm' is called tranaiHve, because the action passes 
wer to aitd affects a oertain object, * the room '. This is con- 
trasted with another class of verbs exemplified by 'the fir^ 
ffiowB ', where the action, ' glowing ', is said not to pass away 
from, but to adhere to, the fire. It is with a transitive verb 
that we have a sentence containing subject, action, and object, 
in other words, the completion of the predicate by an object. 

Transitive verbs are constraed in the passive voice : — ' Watt 
invented the steam-engine', *the steam-engine tpas irwented by 
Watt*. 

Reflexive Verbs are transitive verbe with the same 
individual as both subject and object: ^I laid me down', 
^they contradicted theinselves*, 'the king's pcliey de* 
vdqped Usdf\ 
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Beeiproedl Verbs are transitive verbs used in the 
expression of mutual action and xeaction of subject 
and object : * tliey help each other \ 

There ia nothiDj^r pecnliar in tbe verbs themselves / they are 
ordinary transitive verbs ; but from the drcamstances t>f their 
use they seldom take the passive form. * They were coutra* 
dieted by themselves * is liot a usual form, being quite unne- 
oesssry ; bat we mav say • they were contradicted by their own 
evidence,' or such-like. * They help each other * is simply ellip* 
tical for * the^ help ; each helps (the) other(8) * ; sM the passiv« 
construction is equally rare in this case. 

3. IL Intransitive Verbs: — Come, lie, sit, stand, 
sleep, walk, run, speak, bark^ wonder, groan, breathe, 
live, die. 

These give a complete meaning without an object: — *He 
eonies\ *they run\ *I v)onder\ *we shall all <i»e'. 'After 
life*s fitful fever, he sleeps welL' 

One of the innumerable ways of shortening speech is to leave 
out the object of a verb, and express the action generally^ or 
without referrinsf to any object in particular. Thus the verb 
' see ' is a transitive verb ; it needs an object, or something to 
be seen : ' the child sees the candle '. Yet we hsve this expres*. 
sion : — * The new-born child sees^ the puppy • is blind *. The 
verb now expresses the power of seeing things in general, and 
not any one thing in particular. So, 'men hwUd Iioqs^' 
(tran.) ; *men huUd^ and time piUls down* (intrans.). ' * Blest 
be the art that can immurtalise,* * Keep (for keep yaursdf, re* 
llexive) out of the way '. 

Intransitive ^ Verbs converted into TransiUves. — Intransitive 
verbs are v^y often modified by adverbial expressions in the 
form of preposition and noun ; as ' I wonder at nis zeai * ; * they 
came to the resoltUion* ; *his friends stood ^ him*. By an 
allowable process, the prepositions in such cases become adverbs 
united to the verbs, constituting them compound verbs, and 
rendering them transitive likewise : what was the object of the 
preposition being now the object of ^tho verb. Thus we have 
: the verltw * wonder at,' * come to,' * stand by,' * speak to,' * ride 
about' (the town, the fields),. which are often transitive in the 
fullest sense, as tested by the passive construction : *his zeal 
was loondered at' ; * the resolution loas come to* ; * the servant 
was spoken to'. 

The verbs termed * Causative ' are a ckss of fransitivc verba,, 
formed from Intransitive. ' He sets ' is ' he causes Uy tdt \ So 
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'stay, lay, fell, raise, soak, drench, dip,' &c, are short ways of 

fiving the sense of ' cause or make to stand, lie, fall, rise, suck, 
rink, dive,* &c. 

Some intransitire verbs are made transitive and causntive 
without anv change : ' the horse ioalks * (intrans.) ; ' the groom 
WJtlked the hone* (trans.); 'the wood ./foo^*, (intrans.); 'the 
raftsman y2oa^ the wood down the river ' (trans.). 

Man^ intransitive verbs take a cognate noun after thein, 
which IS rather an adverbial modification than a tine object ; ns 

* they ran a rac^j* * I have fought a good fight^^ * sleep the sle^p 
that knows no waking '. Yet, as in the prepositional phrases 
above, the noun can be subject in the passive construction : ' a 
race was rwi,* &c. 

4. III. Incompletei Apposition, or Copula 

Verbs : — Be, become, seem, appear, grow, walk. 

The verb ' be ' usually needs some word to come after it in 
order to give a meaning : ' he m ' means nothing (except to 
ei^press simple existence) : ' he if leader \ 'he is stroTig \ ' ne is 
at a distance * are sentences where the predicating verb takes 
some additional words — noun, acyective, or adverb — ^to give a 
complete sense. 

' Wliat seemed the likeness of a kingly crown ' ; ' the decision 
appeared to he just * ; ' the small acorn will grow a mighty tree \ 
'He lived an apostle and died a martyr* ; the intransitive verbs 
' live ' ' die,^ appear here as incomplete verbs, completed by the 
nouns ' an apostle,' * a martyr '. 

• 

5. Certain verbs are designated Auxiliary Verbs, because 
they contribute to make up various forms in the conjugation of 
the verb. ' Be,' the incomplete or copula verb by pre-eminence, 
is the chief ; the others are — ' have ', ' will ', ' shall '. 

6. the Impersonal Verbs are, strictlv speaking, verbs 
defective in the persons, being used only with the third person 
singular; they are hence called also * uniperaonal'. Such are 

• it rains, ' * it snows \ 

7. Other parts of speech are sometimes used as 

▼erbs : to ' Hence; home, you idle creatures ' : ' Up^ Guards, and 
ai 'em'. There is in such instances an obvious ellipsis, or 
omission of the proper verb : ' go hence '. Nouns and Adjec* 
tives are fre^y converted into verbs, and regularly coigugated 
as such : ' he ages fast ', ' the sun dries the road '• 
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THE ADVERB, 

Definition. 

I. The Adverb limits or modifies the mean- 
ing of the Verb: — *dw sings brilliantly*', *the^ 
ran tpell'. 

The rerb usually expresses some action, or active exertion, 
and, as an action may oe performed in many ways, words are 
needed to show this ; the action named by the verb ' sing ' may- 
be performed with every variety of excellence, and under many 
circumstances; and instead of employing additional sentences 
to specify these modes, a single word or phrase is taken for the pun- 
pose. * She sang here yesterday for an hour vnth great applaud. * 
Four cirenmstanoes are given as aooompanying or modifying the 
action— one of plac&, given by the single-wora adverb * here * ; 
one of tiTne by a single word * yesterday *, and another of time 
by a phrase ' for an hour ' ; <me of quality or TiianTier by a phrase 
' with great applause ' . 

When we say the adverb qualifies the verb, we mean th^ 
action expressed by the verb, which action may involve other 
word»in adtiition. 'He boldly fought-his-way-to-the-baiTier ' i 

* boldly ' qualifies the entire predicate — * fought his way to the 
bariw *. 

The adverb is commonly said to qualify, not verbs alone, but 
also ad^'ectives and other adverbs. This is not tme generally, but 
applies to one of the smallest classes of adverbs, those express^ 
ing BEOBEE. The attributes expressed by adjectives are usually 
variable in d^ree ; and the variations are expressed by adverbs 

* good, veiry good ' ; so with adverbs — * wisely, very wisely '. But 
the most numerous class of adverbs, the class containing ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the whole — adverbs of manner or 
quality, could not. from their nature qualify Adjectives and 
Adverbs. 'A Ijeing darkly wise * is partly a poetic fis^urey and 
partly ex^-nplifies the practice of using adverbs of quality to 
express degree, through some accident in their meaning that 
suggests quantity. Thus * scarcely *, * exceedingly ', * confound- 
edly ', are in the first instance adverbs of quality or manner, but 
they are adopted to serve for degree. 

When an adverb seems to qiiaZify a preposition, it really quali- 
fies an adverbial phrase : '{fi'eatly above llis reach ', ' mtuii before 
the time \ 
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% An adverb may qualify a noun, but the notms so puUiflsd are 
' iransmtUed verbs^ or verbal nonns : * I shall study only instruc- 
tion *, for * only that I may instruct ' ; * be was fully master of 
. the subject *, *he fvlly mastered \ *An <m2^ son ' is *an only 
begotten son '. By such abbreviations adverbs are at last taken ^ !, , \ 
for adjectives. * The house here * is 'the house (hoi is here '. /^ ;' 

Najjoleon, (who was) lately Emperor of the French.' This is ' , ?" 

less irregular than * the laie Emperor ' ; the fact of time is more 
properly stated by an adverb: * mj former teaoher ' is a trans- , -^ - 
formation of * he ihsX formerly taught me '. ' -^ '/^ 



Classes of Adverbs. 

2. Before classifying adverbs according to their signification 
(as place, time, kc.\ it is proper to advert to an important dis- 
tinction running through all these classes. Most adverbs con- . 
tain their meaning witiiin themselves, and are therefore called 
simple; they might also be called absolute, or notional ; such 
are * now ', * here *, * greatly *, * delightfully '. A small number 
have no meaning in themselves, mit refer to some adjoining 
clause for the meaning; as, 'when,* 'while,' 'where*. 

* whether ', ' whence ', * why ', ' wherever ', ' as ', * than ', &c. 
These are to the other adverbs what the pronoun is to the noun, 
and hence they are called relative adverbs ; they are also connec- 
tive or conjunctive adverbs, being in fact commonly reckoned c 
among conjunctions. * He came tohile * is not intelligible ; the ' 
sense is suspended till some other clause is supplied : ' He came 
while I was speaking ' ; ' I know not whence you are '. 

Most of this class are obvious derivatives of the relative * who ' 
(or its root); and we have seen that they are substitutes for the 
relative pronouns. 

Taking simple and rdative adverbs together, we may dassify • 
tbem thus : — 

3. I. Adverbs of Place; as *here*, * there', 

* without ', * above *, * near ', * apajt ', ' together ', &c. 

This includes the following regularly formed pronominal 
group : — 

Flaeewher^ Motion to. Motion from. 

Here Hither Hence 

There Thither Thence 

Where Whither Whence 

Also the compounds, * bitherward ', 'thitherward', 'whither- 
ward'. 
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4. 1. Rest In a place: 'here', Hbeie^ 'where^ 

* by ', ' near ', * yonder ', * above ', ' below '. 

Here, in this place, this place ; opposed to ' there ', in (heU, 
or some other place ; an adverbial anlietittite for the demonatra- 
tive ' this '. It has metaphorical extensions to other subjects : 

* here lies the difference *. 

There, in its primitive meaning, is explained by its contrast 
to ' here . The two are coupled together in varions idioms ; as 

* neither here nor t?iere * (no matter), * here a plain, there a river '. 

* There * has a very |»eculiHr use. We employ it to begin 
sentences without any special reference to the idea of place, and 
hence derive one of our idiomatic forms of syntax. ' Thet'e was 
once a good king ' ; * there was not a tree to be seen ' ^ ' there 
came a voice from heaven '. Out of the definite signification 
' in that place ' has sprung an expression of mere existence. It 
is not difficult to account for the transition. To be able to say 
that a thing is in a certain place is to give an emphatic assurance 
that it exists ; and hence tlie localising statement has become 
the statement of existence. Instead of saying * a road is ', or 
' exists ', we say * there is a road '. This idiom is found very 
convenient, but is apt to be abused, and the exeessive use of it 
should be avoided. Thus, instead of such circumlocutions as 
' there is a sense in which that is true ', 'there is a plan by which 
you might do it', we might with niore elegance, because more* 
briefly, say ' in one sense that is true ', * one plan would be '. 

The following sentence is an example of the effect of the form 
in question : ' One act James inducra them to pass which would 
have been most honourable to him and them, if there were not 
abundant proofs that it was meant to be a dead letter '. 
(Macaulay.) 

Where is one of our interrogative words. In form it is an 
adverb, like *here * and * there ; in use it is also a purely con- 
nective word, serving the function of a relative or of a conjunc- 
tion. 'She left the place where she was so happy.* Having 
the original meaning of place, it has acquired the same meta- 
phorical extensions as those two other words. ' Where ignorance 
IS bliss, 'tis folly to be wise.' By an ellipsis easy to explain we 
find it employed as if it were a substantive : ' He had no where 
to lay his nead ', for ' he had no place where he might lay his 
head'. We have the compouiul phrase 'somewhere', like 
'somehow *, * nohow ', &c , 

Near, by, are tlie adverlw of nearness or proximity : 
'there was no one by* \ 'he stood by* \ * (^ comes a horseman \ 
' By ' shows its difference from ' here ' (in this spotX in the 
phrase ' put by ', which means put away or remove. 
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ITnder this head we class the adverbs of nummiaU order: 
« firstly * or * first ', * secondly ', * lastly '. 

5. 2. Motion to a place: 'hither', 'thither', 

* whither '. 

Hither, thithflr, vn likewise an opposed and mutually 
explaining couple : ' to (his place ', ' to thai place ' ; ' come 
hwier \ * go thUher * ; ' where I am, thither ye cannot come '. 

yniither is 'to what placer as an interrogatiTe ' ; ^to 
icAkiplace ', as a relative. 

6. 3. Motion from a place: 'hence'/ thence', 

* whence *. 

Hence, thence, whence; 'from this place', ^firom (hoi 

place \ * from what or which place \ * Hence ' is extended to 
time, ' a week Jieiuse *; also to reason or cause, a^ * hence (from 
this cause) it is ' ; likewise from this source or origin: ' all other 
&ces borrowed hence their light, their grace '. The extension to 
time hardly takes place with ' thence and * whence \ bnt these 
share in the extensions to reason or cause : ' the facts are 
admitted, whence we conclude that the principle is true'. 
*Fr<ym whence ' seems a tautology, or superfluity of expression, 
bnt we find it in good nse: 'Who art thou, courteous 
•stranger, and frofn whence f * 

Separation in place is expressed by ' apart ', * separately ', 

* asunder '. 

Ooi^uncHon is expressed by ' together . ' 

Plaice, in a variety of relative positions, is indicated bv 

* above ', * aloft *, * below *, * under *, * down ', * beyond , 

* yonder ', * away *, * through ', * in ', * out ', * without , * in- 
wards ', 'inside , 'around , 'fro', 'forth'. 

The compounds with the single adverbs of place are exceed- 
ingly numerous, and many of them pass into other classes, and 
even into other narts of speech by metaphorical application: 
hereby, herein, nereupon, thereabouts, thereafter, therefore, 
thereof, thereon, whereas, whereby, wherefore, whereof, any- 
where, elsewhere, somewhere, wheresoever, &c 

7. n. Adverbs of Time; as *ever', 'lately', 
' often 'y 'before', &c. Time may be present, past, or 
fature. 

8« 1* Time presents Under this we include 
fh^ following : 'now', 'to-day', 'instantly', 'presently V 
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'•still', 'forthwith*, 'hencefortii'; together with stich^ 
phrases as ^ this instant ', &c. 

Closely allied to this cUss are dio«e adverbs that connect one 
tning with another in point of time, such as ' while ', ' when ', 
'then', 'as*, 'immediately*. 

The word now is the main or typical adverb of present time, 
from which si^ification its other uses are derived. 

' Immediatdy ' is nsed by the Scotch, when the English nse 
'xpfesently '. ' I will come presently * is the cnrrent fingliah 
expression for 'I will lose no time•^ 'I will eome without 
-delay '. ThjB strict use of ' immediately ' is to make one event 
follow close on another in a narrative ; ' he heard the n«W8, 
and immediately set out '• ^ 

9. 2. Time past: 'before', 'heretofore', 
* hitherto ', * already ', * lately ', * once *, ' yesterday '. 

The meaning of once is ' some former time not signified '. 

10. 3. Time future: 'hereafter', 'afterwards', 
*8oon', 'henceforth', 'presently', 'immediately*, 'to- 
morrow ', ' no more *. 

' It will be seen that some of these (soon, presently, immedi- 
ately, henceforth) have been already enumerated under present 
time. They express an action just about to commence, and there- 
fore, thongn strictly future, they are yet also practically present. ^ 

11. 4. Duration and Repetition: 'ever', 

'never*, 'always', 'aye'; 'often', 'seldom', 'rarely', 
'.occasionally', 'frequently*, 'continually', 'continu- 
ously', 'incessantly', 'perpetually', 'again', 'once', 
' twice ', ' daily ', * monthly ', ' annually ', ' periodically'. 

Ever is the foremost of the class expressive of duration. Its 
meaning is ' at all times ', or ' through all time ' ; and owing to 
the ^reat force or impressiveness obtained through this extensive 
edification, we find it employed as a word of emphasis : * if he 
offer ever so much', meaning an indefinitely large quantity.' 
By analogy we extend the fimire still farther, and say * ever «o 
little ', although this somewhat borders on a contradiction of ^ 
the original meaning ; as also does ' ever the less ' for ' one whit ' 
the less *. The same reason explains the applications of ' never *, 
Aa it excludes all time, it is a term of strong denial, and is 
einployed for mere porposes of emphasis. * He answered him 
f^Mraword*' . 
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"Asabl meaiw origfimlly *baclc*, 'opfporite', *on the con- 
trory ', *on th« other hand', and hence *a second time', bat 
is not confined to this application. It serves as a conjnnctive 
adverb, or conjunction, inttx>ducing a new sentence or paragraph, 
^ith the signiBcation 'once more', or 'in .addition . By the 
phrase ' ouce and <igain \ frequent repetition is denoted. 

I2« IIL Degree, or Measure; as 'much^ 
.* little ', * very ', * far ', * exceedingly '. 

These refer to the attribute of quantity; which has been seen 
above to be estimated in two ways, namely, by numbers, and by 
indefinite words. 

For a scale of ifUensity beginning at the least, we have ' verr 
little ', * little ', * slightlv ', * scarcely ', * inconsiderably , 

* l»retty *, * moderately , * enoujgh ', * snfliciently *. * much *, 

* very much ', * greatly ', * exceedingly ', * utterly ', * thoroughly', 
'generally *, * universally ', * terribly '. * Gay ', in the aeuae of 

* very *, is a Scotticism. 

'GeneraQj' has two very diBerenfuaoeaaing/i which are liable to occMion 
ambiguity. In the one sense it implies * for the mo«t part ', or * in the 
majority of instances ', as * the plan geneinJlff succeeded , or tnicceeded iu 
tbo greater numter «ff trials, m the other sense it means a geucml ur 
gieottcalisad iact or attribute, somatiiing' 4X]tnixiQa to a T^bole daes, us 
' AnimaJs generaXLy have a nervous system ', or. it is a general property of 
animals. The first Is the mocrt; usual meaning, the eecoiia is bettci 
expressed 1^ the phrase ' in general '. 

Defect. Tlic following may be considered as expressing quan- 
tity under the form of defect or deficiency : * almost *, * nearly *, 
« little ', * less ', * least ', * hardly ', * but ', ' partly ', * well-nigh '. 

* Partly ' is an adverb of division. : * partly nis, partly yours '. 

Excest is implied by 'very', *far', 'exceedingly', *more^, 
'most*, 'better', 'best*, 'worst'. 
' Equality ^ or sufficiency : ' enough ', * sufliciently *, * equally ', 

* exactly ', ' perfectly ', * truly ', ' iust '. 

AbatcTiient, cr grtidcUion : * hardly ', * piecemeid ', * gradually '. 
Mepetitioji (implies number) : * seldom , * often ', ' frequently *, 

* once ', * twice ', ' thrice ', ' again ', ' once more '. In the sense 
oi addition: 'also', 'likewise', 'besides', 'too'* 

13- There are certain important adverbs of 
Comparison : 'eo', *as', *than', 'the', and *too'. With 
these may be joined 'enough', 'sufficiently*, and 'only*. 

So, in its original etjrmology, is a demonstrative pronoun^ 
meaning ' by that '. We have seen tiiat it is still employed in 
this character. It thenoe became an ttdverb of ayinpwrisoii: 
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'it was 90 dark, that we conid set nothing '. It was dark 'i^ 

thcUf to tfuU mecuure, namely, that we oonld not see'. To 

make tlie comparison, some second clause or statement is 

requisite. Sometimes it is used with a marked emphasis : 

' So frowned the mifirbty eombatauta, that hell 
Grow darker at their frown.' 

In colloquial langfuage, we often leave ♦he comparison nn- 
sunplicd, and then tiie word is a mere expression of ttUensUy r 
* the view is so fine *. 

The application to signify cattse and effect is in conformity 
with the original meaning : ' he ran with all his might, and so 
was first'; which is to say, that 'nmning in thai manner^ he 
became first ' ; the relation of cause and effect being inferred 
from the sequence of statement. 

Ab. etymologically, is a contraction of 'all-«9 '. In substance 
it is the same word as ' so ', and admits of the same interpreta- 
tion. It also retains a prono^nincU applicaiion in the relative 
■combination 'such <ia\ and perhaps in the constructions *a8, 
follows', 'a« regards'. The adverfrUd signification * aa brave 
da a lion ' may be explained ' brave hy that (or in that degi'ee) by 
which (or in which aegree) a lion is brave '. By an admitt( d 
ellipsis, we may say 'brave as a lion '. *As far as we can see '; 
*as two is' to one, so is twelve to six'; two is to one by thcU^ 
twelve is to six by thai, ' Men are more happy, as they are less 
involved in affairs '; * more ' (the more) completes the comparison. 

'As ' passes into more remote meanings when used as a coi^uuc- 
tion. Thus it means <t7n«— ' he trembled as he spoke ' ; reason 
— ' as (for since) you are of that opinion '. In combination with 
' if ', the comparative signification is still apparent ; ' off ^ we 
did not know that '. There is simply an ellipsis. 

Than (formerly 'then') follows comparatives. 'He is 
stronger Ihan you ' is, in fhll, ' he is stronger ; ihen ^= next^ 
in a Unoer degree) strong a/re you '. 

The (O.E. (hy^ abL of demonstr. adj. )pTecedes comparatives. 
*The more, the better 'ss'dy thai more, by thai better ', 'better 
in that degree in which more '. Compare ' as '. 

Too is likewise an adverb of comparison occasionally employed 
in the absolute sense. Its terseness is fully appreciated in trans- 
lating into other languages, as the Latin. 'He is ^ old to 
learn ' is a happy abbreviation of ' he is so old that he is unable 
to learn '. When the phrase expressing the comparison is sup- 
pressed, we must understand the word in the sense of ' more than 
enough, than what is just, right, convenient, fitting, or desirable'. 

* Oh I that this too, <oo «olid fiesh would m«lt^ 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew.' 
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Bmtwh and snfieisiltly 9xe also used in a flimilar way : 
' 1 am ol^ enough to manage my own affairs ' ; ' the irritation is 
tufficienUy great to lead to war '. The longer forms would be : 
' I am so Old that I am able to manage my own afiDurs ' ; ' the 
irritation is so great that it may lead to war '. 

The condensation may be carried even to the omission of the 
word of comparison, the force of which, however, is felt to be 
implied : ' He is not a man to put confidence in ' ; 'he had not 
the prudence to conceal his anger '. The longer forms would 
be : 'he is not so honourable (trustworthy, good, able, &c.) a 
man that one can put confidence in him ' ; ' he was not so 
prudent as to conceal his anger — that he concealed his anger '. 

The important word OI1I7, with the qrnonymes 'solely', 
' merely ', ' alone ', might be included under the present head. 
The general meaning of ' only ' is ' this one thii^ oy itself ', to 
the exclusion of other things. 

14. IV. Belief and Disbelief, or Certainty 
and Uncertainty; as 'truly', 'surely', 'certainly , 
'nay', 'not', 'perlutps', 'possibly'. 

This being a distinction of great and leading importance, the 
words that Indicate the degrees of certainty and uncertainty are 
a marked class, although not very numerous. 

For th« expression of belief or certainty ^ we have ' certainly',- 
' wanly ', ' assuredly *, ' truly ', ' verily ', * undoubtedly ', 
'exactly', 'positively*, 'precisely', 'indeed', 'yes', 'yea';* 
with a varie^ of phrases, as, ' of course ', * by all means ', ' in, 
trutiti ', ' even so ', ' just so ', ' most assure(Uy , ' by all manner 
of means ', ' on every ground ', ' without fail ', ' without excep- 
tion ', ' beyond all douot ', ' beyond the possibility of question , 
' to be sure '. 




' not at all ', 'no wise ', ' by no means ', ' by no manner of 
means ', 'on no account , ' in no respect ', ' not in the least ', 



* The words yet, yea, ay, no, «re called adTerbs, and seem to have an • 
adT«i^bial foroe ; but, aa Mr. C. P. Maaon remarks, they are never used to 
quaUfy Tertas, adjectivee, ox other adverbe, and therefore am)ear eoaroely 
entitled to the appellation. He proposes to caU them int<^ectionB ; but 
this too seems objectionable, as they are not outbursts of emotion, like . 
*alaa!' ' hurrah M and the like. They are rather a spedes of relative 
words, -which express « speaker's assent or denial to a particular state- 
ment, not by repeating the statement, but by referring to it as having 
just been enounced. Many of the words in the above list, may be 
detached in the same way from the sentence tJiat they qualify : for 
example^* oertalnly', ' surely', * in€toed', in. The adverb th«ii atanda 
idoue oy an obvious ellipsis. 
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'hot a wTilt*, *uot a bit', 'not a jot*, 'forsooth * (an ironical 
phrase in modem English, but oaed at one time seriously, for 

* verily '). 

For probability, contingency , or uncertainty , we have * perhaps,' 
•probably*, * possibly ', * mavbe ', * haply', * mayhap ', * likely,* 

* perchance ', ' peradventure , howbeit '. 

15. V. Cause and Effect; as Hheiefore', 

* wherefore', *why', ^ whence 'y *henoe', ^thus', and 
numerous phrases. 

.Under this head we may include instrumefnldlityf which 
meaning, however, although abundantly expressed by phrases 
and dauseSf is seldom given by any single word. 

16. VI. Manner, or Quality; as *well', 'iU', 

' wisely *, ' bravely ', * softly ', ' quickly ', * remarkably ', 

'rightly'. 

As with adjectives, this is the class that includes flie great 
body of adverbs. Of the five previous classes it is possible 
to give an exhaustive enumeration, but adverbs of quality 
make a large part of the vocabulary of the language. The 
n^bde or manner of doing an action may be very various, as we 
may see on a little reflection. Suppose the subject is putting 
something in motion ; we may move quickly, steadily, violently, 
suddenly, abruptly, hurriedly, straight 'igzsg, strongly, 
rightly, beautifully, unexpectedly, and so on. And every Idnd 
ofaction that it is possible to mention has varieties of manner 
peculiar to itself. Thus 'to speak', 'to sing', 'to eat\ 'to 
look ', ' to work ', ' to govern ', ' to die ', have all their special 
modes, exclusive of the attributes of timo, place, and degree, 
above enumerated ; and the word, or phrase, or clause, expres- 
sive of that mode, is considered in grammar as an adverb. ' He 
spoke longt clearly, to the purpose.* 'He looked. Aor^, urith 
aiixietyt as if he were in earMsi* ' I^e governed vrisely, with 
discretion, so as to gain esteem,' ' He died easUy, without 
suffering, as one would have predicted,* A word, or combination 
of words, answering to the interrogative ' how ' is an adverb 
of manner, as replying to an inquiry into the special mode 
or circumstances of an action. If we say ' the sun shines *, 
any one may demand a more specific account of this fact, which 
is known to take place in a variety of ways, and the words 
employed to give such more specific information are adverbs or 
the equivalents of adverbs : ' the sun shines hrighUy, or with 
intermissionf or so as to light up the kmdscape, or as ^ we were 
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4n ihe iropict \ Tbe name for the specifying attribute of a noun 
correfiponds to the adjective in grammar ; the specifying 
attributes of the verb are given by the adverb. Now, from the 
great variety of ways and drcumstances of the periormanee of 
Actions, adverbs, and adverbial phi'ascs and clauses, like adjec- 
tives and their eqaival^its, are necessarily innumerable. 

17. Adverbs of Manner are often used to 

express Degree : * seriously ', * hopelessly *, * pierc- 
ingly', *provoKingly*, 'inseparably', 'inextricably'. 

' The natient is aetiously^ hop^leaaly ill ' ; ' the air is piercingly 
cold ' ; ' ne was pr&vokingly cool ', * they are ifiaeparably; inextri' 
cahly connected '. 

18* The formation of adverbs from Partl- 

Cipfes is an elegant means of brevity : ' provokingly ', 

* knowingly ', * avowedly ', * invitingly '. 

* * He was provokingly cool * is a short way of giving the sense 
of * he was sa cool as to provoke one — that one could not hut fed 
provoked *. * They broke the law knowingly * is a condensation 
for * they broke the law, and they knew Uuit they were doing 8o\ 

* lie has avowedly retracted his opinion ' ; ' the door is invitingly 
ajar*. 

Substitutes for the Simple Adverb. 

19. The equivalents of the Adverb in com- 
position are phrases and clauses. 

(1.) Place. Phrases: *I was never in that place, quarter, 
town, part of the world, dsc. (= there)*', *at the seat of judg* 
inent *, * in the skies ', * under the greenwood tree *. Clauses : 

* tcherever one goes (^ everywhere J, one hears the same stoiy * ; 
''where the tree falls, there will it lie * ; * whither I go, ye cannot 
come ' ; * go vmervee you came \ The relative adverbs-—' where ', 

* whither , * whence', 'wheresoever,* &c.— are the connectives 
of these clauses with the main clauHe, while they also qualify, 
by the attribute of place, the vei'b in the dependent clause. 

(2.) Time. Phrases : * Their rivalry is active even to Hiis day 
(= yety, * every two years ' (= biennially) ; * once on a time * ; 
^ the day before yesterday *, * next year *, * a century ago *. 
Clauses : * whUe I live (= ever, always, &c. ) I will fbllow trutn ' ; 
i I will come when I can * ; * the thing was done be/ore I came \ 
i These clauses are introduced either by the relative adverbs of 
time — * ere *, * until *, '-when *, * while , 'whenever '—or by the 
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prepoettiont 'before', 'after', 'fliiice', which in this applici^ 
tioQ govern clauses, instead of nouns, but are usually caMtd 
conjunctions. 

(8.) Degree. Phrctses: 'The scene was in a singular degree 
(= singularly) romantic ' ; ' he is m> clever as to surprise one 
(surprisingly clever) ' ; * by ever so little *, * to a small extent ', 
iu a very intense degree \ Clauses : * He is not so careful as he 
mtght to be (= careful enough) * ; ' the rain was heavier than we 
oiUicipaUd — than could have been anticipated (:=z wiexpecUdly 
lieavy) ' ; ' the sea is a« di ep a« ^ nwuntai'iis are high * ; *as 
thy day is, so shall thy strength be '. ' As ' is the principal 
word emplo3'ed in these clauses. The degree being expressed 
by comparison with some other thing as a standard, the connec- 
tive required is a word or words of comparison or proportionality: 
as — as, as — so, than, the {tJie more). ' He knows more than I 
(do) * ; *the longer we live, the more charitable we become *. 

(4.) Belief and Disbelief. Phrases : ' Beyond doubt (= 
undoubtedly, doubtless) \ * with the highest certainty ', ' with 
great hesitation ' ; to confess the truth (^ truly, iitdeed, certainly^ 
«c.), I do not like him.' Clauses : ^ If my life depended on it, 
1 would maintain my opinion ' ; ' I am cu certain as, if I had 
seen it (^ perfectly certain) '. Clauses of Belief and Disbelief 
are introduced bv forms for Degree. 

Condition, Uncertainty. 'The King could not legislate 
without the consent of his Parliaimnt (phrase) — unless (or 
except) his Parliament conseiUed, if his Parliament did not 
c^msent ' (clause). Conditional coigs. introduce these clauses. 

(5.) Cause and Effect. 

Cause. Phrases : ' For what purpose (•=. why) are you doing 
this ! ' ' owing to these causes (z=z hence, therefore, &c.) the enter- 
prise failed ' ; 'by the action of the sun,' * by force of kindness,' 
^by the influence of the government*. Clauses: *The crops 
are bad, because the spring was ungenial * ; 'we lost the fight, 
because our numbers were reduced \ The conjunction ' because', 
and its equivalents (inasmuch as, by reason that, &c.) are the 
connecting links in this kind of clause. 

Effect. Phrases : ' To his own hurt,' ' with the highest 
success (== m>ost successfully) '. Clauses : ' He stood his ground, 
90 that at last he triumphed '. 

(6.) Manner ^ncrally. The phrases and combinations for 
this purpose are innumerable. ' In a manful way ', &c. The 
clauses are introduced by the relative or connecting adverb ' as ', 
upon the same principle of comparison as that involved in 
degree. * He behaved <» t/ ^i9 aa ^a(2 ieen oi sto^ ';* he falls 
to such perusal of my face as he would draw U \ 
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20. Other Parts of Speech are occasionally 
used as Adverbs. 

Nouns : ' He sent the man Jiome * (place) ; ' he goes 

to-inorrow* (on the morrow) (time); *he cares not a 

groat* (degree). ' Skin deep ', ' town made ', ' done dead '. 

This is not an Qnfreqaent ufiage. We can explain it by the 
abbreviation of the adverbial phrases, ' on the morrow \ ' to his 
bouse, or home ', ' so much as a groat, &c 

Pronouns occasionally serve as Adverbs : ' what 
( a why) should he labour 1 ' * somewhat lar<i;e ' ^Scotch 

* some large ') ; ' none the worse '; ' I will not oo this 
either*. 

Adjectives often appear to stand where Adverbs 
might be expected ; as ' drink deep \ ' the green trees 
whispered soft and low \ * this looks strange \ * standing 
erect \ 

We have also examples of one ac^ective qualifying another 
ac^ective, as • toide open ', * red hot ', * the paU blue sky '. 
Sometimes the corresponding adverb is used, but with a different 
meaning ; as ' I found the way ecLsy— easily* ; ' it api^ears dUar 
— decuTy '. Although there is a propriety in the employment 
of the adjective in certain instances, yet such forms as ' indif- 
ftrent well ', • extreme bad ', are grammatit^al errors. * He was 
interrogated relative to that circumstance ', should be reloHvelyf 
or in relation to. It is not unusual to say ' I would have done 
it indqfeTidetU of that circumstance ', but independently is the 
proper construction. 

The employment of Adjectives for Adverbs is accounted for by 
the followmg considerations : 

(1.) In the classical languages the neuter adjective mav be 
used as an adverb, and the analogy would appear to have been 
extended to Enslish. 

(2.) In the oldest English, the adverb was regularly formed 
from the adjective by adding * e ', as * soft, sofU ', and the drop- 
ping of the *e' left tne adverb in the adjective form; thus *elcene\ 
adverb, became 'clean', and appears in the phrase 'dean 
gone'; *fcuie, fast', *to stick fast'. By a false analogy, 
many adjectives that never formed adverbs in -e were freely used 
as aaverbs in the age of Elizabeth : ' Thou didst it excellent ', 

* equal (for equcUly) good', * excellent well'. This gives pre- 
oedent for such errors as those mentioned above. 
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(S.) There are cases where the sahject is qnalified rather than 
the verhy as with verbs of incomplete predication, * being' 

* seeming ', * arriving ', &c In * the matter seems clear \ 

* clear ' is part of the predicate of * matter *. * They arrived 
safe * : * safe * does not qualify * arrived ', but eoes with it to 
complete the predicate. So : *he sat sile7U\ *he stood firm*, 

* It comes beautiful \ and ' it comes beautifully \ have different 
meanings. This explanation applies especially to the use of 
participles as adverbs, as in Southey's lines on Lodore ; the 
participial epithets applied there, although appearing to modify 

* came, are really additional predications about ' the water ', in 
elegantly shortened form. * The church stood gleaming throu<]fh 
the trees '; 'gleaming ' is a shortened predicate of * church ' ; 
and the full form would be : * the church stood and gleamed \ 
The participle retains its force as such, while acting the part 
of a coordinating adjective, complement to 'stood : 'stood 

i gleaming' is tittle more than 'gleamed*. The ieeUng of 
: adverbial force in 'gleaming ' arises from the subordinate parti- 
cipial form joined with a verb, ' stood ', that seems capable of 
pedicatiug by itself. ' Passing strange ' is ellipticai ; ' passing 
(surpassing) u^uU is strange '. 

Verbs ; as ' smack went the whip *; * he let it go hang 
at the window '; a very rare usage* 

Prepositions ; as * I told you before*; * I have noi 
met him since *; * we never trusted them after \ 



THE PEEPOSITION. 

Definition. 

I. A Preposition is a word prefixed to a 
Noun or its equivalent to make up a quali- 
fying or adverb phrase: — 'Send the parcel to 
town, in the evening, by us.' 

The action of sending the parcel is limited by three adverb 
phrases ; and the word used in each that goes with the noun or 
pronoun to make the phrase, is a distinct part of speech, called 
the Preposition : * to ', * in *, * by ', are prepositions. ' 

This IS the only definition that ej^ectually separates preposi* 
tions from conjuruAions. A conjunction could not be used with 
•a noun to make a quaUfyinc phrase. We could not say— '*S^d 
'l^e parcel ^town, though the eyenin^^ or ua'. , 
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The regular place of a preposition ia between a verb and a 
noun : — * taken by force '. Where one noun is connected with 
another by a preposition, there is usually a contraction : — * We 
went from house to house \ * we went /rom (one) house, aiui we 
wait to (another) bouse '. * Your Father in heaven ' ; * your 
Father who dwells in heaven '. 

Sometimes a preposition is joined with an adverb (see Noun, 
§ 21) : * until now(= the present HmeJ ', * for ever (= all time) \ 
* from abroad ', * not abovo once or hoice *, * by to-morrow \ 

In such expressions as 'in all\ 'in brief \ *for good*, 'at 
last \ * for beUer ', ' for worse \ prepositions are combined with 
adjectives, instead of noans. The ellipsis of ^e noun is obvious. 

Case-Prepositions. 

2. Certain Prepositions specially corres- 
pond to the case-endings of nouns in the 
classical languages; these are — 'of, 'to^ 'for', 
*froiiiV*by', 'with'. 

3. Of corresponds to the possessive case in Englis&i 
and the genitive case in other languages. 

As the possessive inflection is used only in a small number of 
nouns, and not uniformly in those, we are dependent on this 
preposition for conveying the meaning of the possessive case. 

* Of ' expresses a variety of relations, "which may be 
traced up to a common source. The original import 
6f the root was 'from', 'separation', 'proceeding from', 
which easily led to the meaning now most generally 
signified, namely, 'belonging to* or 'referring to'. 
For example, the * force of the wind ' means a property 
proceeding from the wind, or manifested by it, and 
therefore inhering in it, or belonging to it. 

(1.) The partitive nneaning. *0f' is used to 

relate the part of anything to the whole: 'the wing of 

the eagle ', ' the walls of the town ', ' the banks of the 

river '. 

Any complicated object may be considered as made up of its 
parts. A house has a foundation, walls, a roof, doors, windows, 
rooms^ .&c ; these are its parts, or mechanical divisions. Any 
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one of these being specified, we signify that it belongs to tbe 
hoose by the preposition 'of: 'the roof o/^ the honse '. 

So we may say * the army of Britain , * the children of the 
family ', * the property of the corporation '. These are idl 
separable parts of the wholes that they severally belong to. 

A fraction or division of a total is expressed by ' of ' on the 
same principle : * a third of the proceeds ' ; ' few of the host 
survived ' ; ' a tithe of all he possessed ' ; * one ninth of the 
remainder'. Hence the adjectives of fullness or want are 
iiatui ally followed by * of * ; * full of compassion, of hope * ; 
*■ destitute o/* clothes, o/' money, of^Si things '. 

(2.) The attributive meaning. 'Of is used 

to conned an abetraci property, or quality, with the 
concrete ; as ' the strength of the lion ', ' the lightness 
of air ', * the temper of steel '. 

There is a second mode of conceiving a complex or concrete 
object, namely, as made up of properties^ or aUributes, insepar- 
able from the object, except in thought. Thus we may speak 
of the length of a room, but we cannot cut off the length from 
the other dimensions and properties. We cannot separate the 
weigktf the colour, the valtUf of gold from the rest of the 
qualities. These are called ahstrcuA qualities ; they are spoken 
of in language as inhering in the total, or the concrete; and 
when any one of them is specified, the preposition ' of ' is the 
connecting word : as ' the sweetness of noney ', ' the shape of 
the mountain ', ' the colour of the snow '. 

These two meanings are simple and intelligible, being two 
modes of the same general idea of * possession , ' property ', or 
' belonging \ But we find other meanings apparently very 
remote from this leading idea. 

(3.) The reference meaning. 'Of nmy serve 
io fipecify a subject or make a reference ; as * the Book 
of Proverbs '. Here ' Proverbs ' indicates the subject 
that the * book * refers to. * The love of our neighbour '; 
love with r^;ard to, or directed upon, a certain party 
specified as our neighbour. ' Of man's first disobedi- 
ence — sing, heavenly Muse '. 

This meaning may have grown np thns. If we say ' a book 
of problems ', we may be understood as implving, that of the 
whole class of things named problems, as much is taken as will 
make a book, — literally, ' a bookful of problems '. * A treatise 
4^ geometry ', is a portion of the whole subject of geometry, 
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taken and included. in ^ treatise. The meaning of reference 
would thus be a branch of the partitive meaning. It is to be 
noticed, however, that this application of the word is not so fre- 
(^uent now as formerly. We prefer * on * to * of ' in specifying a 
subject under discussion : as ' ort geometry ', * on plants ', &c 
'The love of our neighbour' is ambiguous if we allow it to 
mean 'totoards our neighbour'. Properly this should be 
interpreted .(attributively) * the love manifested by our neigh- 
bour, to us ' ; for the other case we should use ' to ' : ' love to 
God *, * love to man '. In the phrase * the fear of God *, the 
meaning of reference is exclusively involved ; the ' fear ' is a 
passion belonging' properly to us, find is indicated by the 
possessive of the person, ' man's fear ', •' the wicked's tear ' ; 
out there must be an object to the passion, some one who, as it 
were, shares the property of it ; there it an attribute belonging 
to Qod that inspires the fear, and this probably leads to our 
employing ' of ' m order to indicate this ooject. 

' Sing of man's first disobedience ' is * let your song ari^e out 
^— and hence take for its subject, be in- reference to— man's * 
first disobedience'. • 'Tell me truly what thou think'st q^ him 'j 
-r-that is, 'o^QU^ ngardinff him '. 

Such" a phrase as *a common </ turbary', is a pure case of 
referenee ; the acceptation is ' a common in so far as regards the 
f%iU 0/ cutting turf '. ' Ri^t 0^ pasturage ' is a < right Aoi^n^ 
rrference to "pSLatvohgid \ 

(4.) The Adjective meaning. The Preposition, 

with its Noun, has often the force of an Adjective; tm 

* a crown of gold \ for ' a golden crown '; ' an act of 

grace* (a gracious act); 'a pearl of great jprice* (a 

precious pearl), 

' .This too might be explained on the partitive principle. 'A. 
crown of gold we may interpret as meaning the quantity o£ 
g6ld' taken and employed to make up a crown. In ' a man of 
courage ', we may miagine that of the courage contained in the 
world a certain portion is represented as inhering in a man, —a 
man filled or supplied with courage. This construction is the 
chief exam{4e of the adjective phrase, 

' (5.) The Apposition meaning. Nouns in aj^po- 

^fion are sometimes connected by ' of '; as * the city of 

Amsterdam ', ^ this affair of the mutiny \ * a monster 

of a man ', * the crime of murder '. 

'The city of London' ii strictly partttire, inasmuch as the 
dty is a pext of London ; but ' the town ^ Beri^ ' is an ez« 
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ample of appositipn, ' the town, Berlin '. It is not allowable to 
apply this form indiscriminately : * the riyer tf Jordan ' is an 
error. 

* This affair of the mutiny ' is the same as ' this affair, namel>/, 
the mutiny '. We may perhaps consider the present case as a 
further application of the meaning of reference. ' A brute of 
a dog * \b colloquial English, and may be interpreted as a case 
of apposition, or pi'edicatiott, ' a dog that is a brute '. 

' The winter of ova discontent ' is a Shakespearian figure, indi- 
cating apposition. 

Additumal txampleB, * To ask a favour of, * to rid one's self 
of\ * to cure a man of, * delivered of a child ' (* woes ', * danger ' 
—Shak,), are examples of the employment of the preposition 
in its primary sense of ' proceeding m>m '. ' He rejoiceth more of 
that sheep than of the ninety and nine which went not astray '; 

* I will not drink of the fruit of the vine ' ; * to die (jf hunger '. 

In the expression ' </ necessity ' we luive the equivalent of the 
mherb 'necessarily*. It may be explained as 'something 
belonging to or proceeding from necessity '. Shakespeare says 

* of force *, where we should say * p^oroe '. So, *of course *, 

* of consequence \ *ofeL truth '. 

Agency or cause was often expressed bv ' <^' about the time 
ixf Elizabeth : ' received (^ {for 'by') Edward*, 'the observed 
of all observers', ' understanded ^the people*, 'ye shall be 
hated of all men ', ' seen of all the apostles '. 

This application remains in the exceedingly common case 
where like action, naturally expressed by a ver^ is expressed by 
a noun. ' The baptism of Jolm ' gives in the form oi a noun 
(with adjunct) the fact that ' John baptized ', and the agent or 
subject is connected with the action by ' of '• In the same way, 
'the war party agitated' is turned, for being conveniently 
spoken about, into ' the agitation of ttke war party ' ; and ' of* 
is used as in the preceding example. 

Again, the object, as well as the subject, of an action is simi- 
larly connected with the transmuted verb by 'of*. "We may 
s^ 'Cflesar conquered Gaul', and then speak of this fact as 
' Gsesar's conquest of Qavl ' ; the verb being transmuted into a 
verbal noun, with which the object is kept connected by ' of '. 
' Columbus discovered America — * tiie discovery of America ' ; 

* Gutenberg invented printing * — ' the invention of printing ' ; 
' England lost Calais ' — * the h>ss of Calais ' ; ' to destroy a city* 
— * the destruction o/a city *. 

In * the Earl of Mar * we have an exact case of partition ; for 
although such titles are now mere names, they were not always 
so. Mar was a great district of country oontaininff many eon^ 
litttaent elements^ physical and moral ; among theae was ita 
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chief, or EatI : so that ' the Earl of Mar ' was a correct form on 
the partitive principle, no less than * the district, the people, 
the wealth, the history, &c., o/'Mar '. 'The Queen o/" England*, 
the * Town Clerk of Leeds ', are exactly parallel. The same 
principle will explain 'Doctor of meaicine', 'Teacher of 
music , ' Dean of Guild ', ' Master of the Bolls '. Evenr one of 
these supposes a collective institution, made up of many 
elements; or parts, and of these one is specified t Medicine is a 
whole, containing its science, its methods, and among the rest, 
its doctors. 

In comparing the expressions * a bust of Cicero ' and ' a bust 
of Cicero's ', we can farther illustrate the uses of the preposition. 
In the second case it has the partitive signification ; tne meaning 
is * a bust of Cicero's collection of busts ' ; in the other it is an 
example of reference—' a bust whose subject is Cicero '. 

' A play of Shakespeare ' is also partitive ; a man's productions 
are considered as a part of his collective personality. 

' The better of it is not so good as * the better for it '. * My 
uncle Toby's heart was a pound lighter /or it' 

4. To. The primary idea of motion in the direc- 
tion of pervades idl the applications of ' to '. 

Considering the extent of its use, the meaning of 'to' is 
remarkably uniform. It is pointedly contrasted with ' from ', 
as in the phrase ' to and fro . ' He went to the house ', ' leave 
that to me', 'add to your faith', 'duty to our parents', *to 
arms ', ' glory to Ood ', are obvious instances. Among the more 
remote i4>plications are to be found such phrases as ' pleasant to 
the taste ', ' to one's hand ', 'ten to one '. ' to the number of two 
hundred ', ' to all intents and purposes , ' to his honour be it 
said ', ' done to a cinder ', ' ye snail pay to the last penny ', ' they 

inarched to the tune of ', 'to a Christian, this world is a 

place of trial and preparation '. Even in the examples where 
motion ' in the direction of ' is not directly stated, proximiiy, 
which is the natural result, is indicated ; hence the meaning of 
reference indicated in the last example. 

As the sign of the infinitive, ' to ' has still the same signifi- 
cation. 

It is remarked by grammarians that certain nouns, adjectives^ 
and verbs take ' to after them, and lists of such words are 
accordingly given for the guidance of the pupil ; as, for example, 
'accustom to', 'adapt to*, 'belong to', 'equal*, 'prefer', 
' tend ', &C. But it should be notic^ that in nearly all these 
Cases the intended meaning is answered bv this jraeposition, and 
would not be so well answered bv any other. Thus the words 
'attach*, 'attend', 'confirm', 'consecrate', 'listen', 'give,' 
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' tell ', ' show ', * liken '» all indicate the sense of approaching 
nearer to something, or pointing in some one direction, which is 
the main signification of 'to'. In a few cases there would 
appear to be something arbitrary in the choice, and in these 
wide departures from the fundamental meaning we must look 
upon the connexion as a special idiom of the language/ to be 
learned from nsage, and not to be inferred from the ^neral 
meaning of the word. Among these, we may perhaps include 
the following, * blind to ' (where * to * means reference), * deroga- 
tory to ', * foreign to *, * object to ', * opposite to *. 

Such examples as 'true to*, * unknown to\ 'dislike to\ 
' provoke to ', ' impute to *, ' adapt to ', are conformable to the 
primary signification. 

We occasionally meet with violations of these special usages, 
such as * different to \ for ' different /nwi *. 

' To take to wife ' is almost a solltair remnant of this use of 
«to'; = 'as', 'for', 'in the capacity of '. 'With God to 
friend ' . (Spenser) ; ' he hath a pretty young man to his son ' 
(Bun^an). ' This is nothing to what we expected *. The sense 
of ' in comparison with ' is easily reached from the original 
meaning. ' The Greeks are strong and skilful to (in proportion 
to) their strength '. 

' It is altered to the better ', should be *for the better '. 

Scottteisms : ' Will you buy a knife to (for) me ' ; 'I have no 
fault to (with) him ' ; ' I entertain no prejudice to (towards) Mm'. 

6. For is mucli more complicated and various in its 
applicationa Originally connected with 'fore', meaning 
* in front of ', it has branched off in different directions, 
until the original signification is frequently to all 
lippearance lost sight oi 

(1.) The chief meaning is * direction, end, purpose, benefit*. 

* They set out /or their home ' ; ' some toil /or money, others 
for fame * ; ' every one for himself ' ; ' the Sabbath was made 
for man * ; *for this end came I into the world * ; ' good for 
man ' ; * oh, for a draught of vintage that hath been — ' ; *for 
Jesaa' sake '. 

This meaning is brought out strongly by thd contrasting pre«> 
position ' against ' : ' he fought for his principles and agaitist 
his interest ' ; '/or the constitution, and against the king '. ' We 
are /or the principles of good government against Walpole, and 
for Walpole against the opposition.* 

The meaning of reference, seen in such expressions as ' so 
much for the firat question ', ' bodies depend for their visibility*, 
oan be traced to the meaning of end, purpose^ benefit. 
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*The old idiom now called the gernnd form of the verb, is an 
instance of this application : * What went ye out for to see ? * 
The idea of end or purpose is implied in this verbal oonstruction, 
although the * for * is now dropped. 

* Far a holjr person to be humble, for one whom all men 
esteem as a saint, to fear lest himself become a devil, is as hard 
h&for a prince to submit himself to be guided by tutors.' Here 
we have a form grown out of the gerund corstmction, with a 
reference still to the idea of end, puqwse, or direction. This is 
a useful equivalent of the noun clause {fhaJt a holy person be 
humble, ^o^ a prince submit himself, &c.). 

The meaning of cavM^ as well as of purpote^ readily con- 
nects itself with the sense * in front of ' : * beheaded /or treason', 

* decorated for bravery ', * could not act for fear ', * eminent, 
famous for *, * frequented for \ 

In the phrases * six /or a penny ', * line for line ', * measure 
for measure ', we have the meaning of eoschaiufe, or * return for ', 
which chimes in with the original signification. Perhaps the 
idea of proportionality in the phrase °he is tall /or his years', 
is merely a following out of the same application. So also ' we 
took him for his brother ', where the meaning shades into the 
idea of comjiarison implied in *as '. 

* For an hour *, *for a little ', *for once ', *for ever *, represent 
an apparently distinct signification, although we may suppose a 
connexion between it and the primary meaning * in front of '. 

(2.) ' For ' means ' not\vithstanding ', ' in spite of ', a meaning 
not readily connected with the foregoing. ' For all this, they 
still proceed' ; *for all his wealth, he was not content ' ; *for 
anything to the contrair ' ; *for all that.' We may sappoee 
the connexion to arise from the circumstance that men often 
fail in their enterprises, although possessing the usual means of 
success, and that the word implies the presence of the means, 
according to its original force, * in front of, and yet allows us 
to infer that the end was not gained, * For all his wealth — 
with all his wealth in front of Aim— the natural consequences 
did not follow in h:3 case '. (Compare the uses of * with '.) 

Of the list of words given as properly followed by * for *, the 
greater number have their meaning suited by this preposition, 
while With a few it has no special appropriateness. Thus ' care 
for', * sail for \ ^ work for*, * design /or , * good/or', 'prepared 
for\ * substitute ^/^r ', * thankful /or ', 'answer ?br', 'occasion 
for ', ' esteem /or ', are all in accord with the prmcipal meaning 
above given. 

* He was accused for ', is a Scotticism for * accused '. So, 

* there is much need for it ' — * need c/it ' is the correct phrase ; 
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'tmrst/or (with) laughing'; ' insists >^ (on) it ' ; 'he oslled 
for (on) me ' ; 'died /or (oO thirst '. 

' To ' and ' for ' correspond to what is called the dative oaae of the 
classical languages, although they have a far wider range of meaning 
t^HU could be expressed by that inflexion. Our BOnnJled objoctive forms 
—me, thee. Um, oer, them— are, in their origin, datives, and this signifi- 
cation still to a oeiteia eoctent adheres to them. 

6. From; *fortih\ ^forwaxda', 'beginning at', 
^proceeding away.' * From door to do<» ', ^from Dan 
to Beersbeba', ^from home', '/row earth to heaven'. 

The original reference to j^l(bu is widely departed from in the 
nse of the preposition, but the more general idea of ' direction 
from ' is in the main preserved. 

The application to iiinu is seen in *fr<im mom to noon, firtym, 
noon to dewy eve ', *fr<mk my youth up ', ^fr(ym age to age *. 

Anything that indicates a aowrce^ origin, or commeneemefU, 
may be preceded by * from '. * He rose from the ranks, from 
obscurity*, &c, ; 'authority emanates frofn tiie sovereign'; 

* won from the enemy * ; * snatched /rom the flames * ; * the song 
began/ro7/i Jove * ; * we must prohe the story /row firat to last . 
Hence it is used in the sense of * tura away *, * quit *, * leave *, 
' abandon '. * He fled /row the city of destructicm ' ; * shrinking 
from the picture of distress *. 

Also remoteneM and privation ; as ' shsijptfrom my sight ' ; 

* remote ^ow cities* ; * fax from the madding crowd's ignoble 
strife ' ; *from thee to die were torture more than death ^ 

It likewise follows words implying deliverance, release, kc t 
'releasedyromhiBvow*. 

So, separation, abstraction, destruction, are indicated by the 
same preposition, and with a like adherence to the main and 
{oimaiy import 

Motive or reason may be expressed by ' from ' ; ' they acted 
from no unworthy motive ', */rom gratitude ', *fivm fear *. 

Imitation is a sense closely connected with the oriffinid : 
' Kneller is said to have painted the figure and hands of ladies 
from his housemaid. . . He copied from ihe life only 
glaring and obvious peculiarities '. (Macaulay). 

Errors. — * It is inferior /rom (should be to) what I expected*; 
< different to that ', should be/ro^n. 

7- By. Tbe primary meaning seems to be * about', 

* alongside of, 'proximity'. *He sat fty the river', 
' by tbe tree ', ' bard by the oracles of God ', ' inbabited 
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5ytbe great'. The other meanings giow out of thii by 
natural transitions. 
Thus, drf€nce of, help : ' stand hy me '. 

Agency, inatrummtalUy, cause: * eaten hu woWea*, 'main-' 
tained by the public', * watched hy angels , *diaken by the 
wind '. Shakespeare uses * with ' in this sense : ' here is hiinself, 
marred, as vou see, with traitors' ; we sliould now say *bjf 
traitors '. ' We hope to gain by yon ' ; ' seiie him by force ' ; 

* by intelligence man raises his condition'; 'the power of 
speaking well should be aimed at by tiVL* ; 'to know ^ heart '. 

Words of measuring take * by ' after them fh>m the circum- 
stance that the things measured have to be put side by side : 

* greater bff half ; * measure tout desires by your fortunes, not 
your fortunes by your desires" ; ' by the rule and the square ' ; 
' it was sold by the ounce '. 

In phrases of distribution, such as ' one by one ', ' house by 
house , ' to do things by halves ', we have still the same idea. 
' They came by hundreds ' is a somewhat loose application ; ' if* 
hundreds * is perhaps less frequent in good EnglisL 

The employment of the preposition with nouns of time illus- 
trates the general siguification : * by this time they are fur awa}**, 
that is * alongside oj, or at this time * ; *by the commencement 
of spring*; '6y sunrise'. 

This is the preposition of adjurationy a purpose still conform- 
able to the primary meaning : ' &y all that we hold dear ' is 

* standing by, and under the kve or fear or influence of '. 

8. With. The radical notion involved in ' with * 

appeals to be * towards ', 'joining or uniting*. In old 

English we find * with — ward *, like * to — ward * (* to 

us ward \ &c.). 

The meaning of opposition or contest comes readily from the 
main root, seeing that combatants must come into close contact 
' With ', in old English, was much used in this sense ; in com- 
pounds it has always this meaning : ' i^^t^tand '. The meaning 
of ' in spite of* may be exphiined in the same way as the adver- 
sative use of 'for'. ' Wiih all his learning, he had but little 
prudence '. 

Company or companionship is a very natural application ; 'he 
travelled %cWi me for some days ' ; ' there is no living with 
such neighbours ' ; 'he came %ci4h the first and remained vrith 
the last"; 'his ser\'ant was with him'; 'he kindled u^th 
rage '. • I will buy withyow, sell with you, talk with you, walk 
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ioith you, and so following ; but I wiH not eat vrith you, drink 
tuith you, nor pray with you * : * with Ate by his side '. 
Possession is readily in^plied in union : *with the hope of * k 
the same as ' having the hope of ' ; so ' with a view to \ ' vnth 
power to *,* * loith regard to *. 

From union or companionship comes cause, instrumentality, 
means : * fed imth the same food, hurt with the same weapons ; 

* paved tcith gold ', * enriched tuith knowledge ', * elatm with 
joy ', * filled laith wine ', * planted toith firs , * wearied vnth 
niuch study ', * with meditating that he must die once '. 
(Shakespeare.) 

It has been seen that the agent, or prime mover, in an effect, 
more usually takes ' by ' after it ; but the instrument that the 
agent employs is expressed by ' with ' ; * the field was dug by 
the labourer with his spade *. * By * is the preposition that 
follows the passive voice to express personal agency : * tried by 
his peers '. 

* "With ' is also used for immediately after, the connexion of 
ideas being apparent : * with this, he pointed to his face '. 

Errors, — 'They quarrelled amorig each other', should be 

* vnth each other * ; * agreeably vnUi (to) their instructions ' ; 

* he Ls not yet reconciled t^ith (to) me * ; * prevailed with 
(upon) ' ; * good-bye vnth (to) you *, or * good-bye . 

* From ', * by ', and * with ', are pr^[K)sitions corresponding to 
the ablative case in Latin. In Greek, which has no ablative, 
the genitive and dative are taken instead, or the corresponding 
prepositions are used. 

The employing of these detached words is more conducive to 
yariety and precision than the case inflexions. Nevertheless it 
is proper to signalize the relations that the old languages have 
thought fit to express by cases, as being in all prob^ility those 
of most frequent occurrence and of greatest importance. We 
; shall now enumerate the entire body of pre|)ositionB under 
different heads, accoi-ding to their meanings. 

Classes of Prepositions. 

9, I. Place. Under place, we have (1.) Rest in 
(the' where), as Mn ', * on \ * at ', * near \ * by \ (2.) 
Motion with direction (the whence and the whither), 

* to ', * into \ * unto ', * towards * (up, down), * from '. 
(3.) Place and direction, * on *, * over ', * under ', 

* through \ * behind *, * between ', * among *, * upon ', 
'near ', * off ', * across *, * beyond *, * abuft \ * above \ 
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10. 1. Rest in. 

In is the chief preposition of rest in, or the where; 
it ia closely connected with ' on '. 

The primary force of the word is maintained thronghont the 
ihany applioa;&on8 of it. The idea of ' being containw ' is seen 
even when place is not the subject under consideration. ' In 
summer *, * »n a deep slumber ', * immersed m worldly affairs *, 

* employed in carrying *, * in the power of the enemy , * in joy 
and 171 sorrow ', ' yersM in language ', * perseyere in his design , 

* invdyed in ruin '. 

The phraq^ ' in fact \ * in truth !, ' in that ', ' inasmuch as ', 
*in the eyent of, *in yain', *in all', indicate no essential 
departure from the primary import. ' In the name of ', used in 
inyocation or a^jurat'on, may be supposed to mean 'resting 
npon or dolled with the name or authority of \ 

The old writers often used * in ' for * into * ; * cast yourself in 
wonder'. The familiar phrases *falli» love', *call in question', 

* dash in pieces ', kc. , remain as examples of the usage. 

ScoL * He gaye me a book in (as) a present '. 




' Sie book is on the table '. 

, At. The same as 'near' or 'close by': 'o^ the 
house ' may mean simply ' near or by the house '• 




Besides closeness, *at ' may iipply in the direction o/*; as ' to 
fire at a mark' ; 'to glance at'K question' ; 'to laugh o^', 
* wonder o^', ' bark cU , * work ai\ * gdt at\ * come at \ 

Applied* to time, it signifies a point or moment of time : ' at 
present *, ' at the stroke of nine \ * at noon ', ' at midnight '. 

There is a distinction between ' at ' and ' in, ' as signifying 
place ; we say ' at the market cross ', ' at the fountain *, but 
' in the toWn ', ' in Frfince ', * in America * ; the one being a 
limited object, which we may stand close by, but the other a 
inore extended surface, which we are contained in. In some 
cases boUiare applicable : * at, or m school or church ' ; but we 
must say ' at home '. - 

The phrases involving 'at' are. in keeping with the general 
signification', although some of theni constitiSe peculiar idioms': 
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'fttpetce*, 'at war', 'at fdaj', 'at thence of, 'tA%Um\ 
' at fault \ ' at hand ', ' at issue '. ' at variance ', 'at liberty ', 
'at an end', 'at best', 'at all% 'at large', ' at fiill speed '. 
Scot, f Angry at (with) him ' ; ' hatred ai (to or against) ' ; 
*aak, inqnire at (of) a person '. 

Near (nigh) also means proximity: *near me', 
* near the door ', * near the city *. 

This idea is obyions in its metaphorical applications ; thns 
we have 'near the heart', 'a translation near the original', 
'near the time*. It contrasts with 'at' in not signifying 
direction at a distance, and with 'in^ in not expressing the 
fact of being contained in. 

By. See § 7. 

11. 2. Motion with direction. 

To (§ 4) is the chief preposition for this meaning. 

The important compound into is very uniform and 

explicit in its application. 

' Go into the house ', ' look into a book ', ' led into error \ 
'instilled into his mind', 'forced into compliance*, ^agea^ 
crowded into years', 'broken np into companies', 'burst into 
fra^ents ', ' into difficulties ', ' infuse more spirit into the com- 
position ', ' let in/o the secret ', ' spring into blossom '. 

Scot, ' He is soon put into (in) a passion ' ; ' sit into (near) 
the fire '. 

Unto. Now seldom used, for it signifies almost the 
same as either ' to ' or ' into '. 

Toward, towards, in the direction of : * ad- 
Tance towards the castle , * look towards the east '. 

The metaphorical applications are all obvious ; ' contribute 
(otiJartis the expense', 'tou^trcb the end of the speech', 'towards 
evening,' &c 

From has been already explained (§ 6). 

12. 3. Place and direction. 

On. The simple preposition of rest, repose, or 
support, the foundation or prop being indicated by the 
noun following : ' on the ground ', ' on the table *, • an 
the sea ',' on the coast ', * leaning on his sta£f *i 
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* IiODdon is ntoated en the Thames ', shows a sli^t departnre 
from the strict meaning, ss if by a figure of speech. 

Sometimes a falling or other motion is implied : 'The rain 
f&Wa on the earth ' ; ' 1 sift the snow on the mountains below ' ; 
' we rushed on deck '. 

The other nses consist more or less in followins ont these 
primary significations. ' Depend oh me * ia metapnorical rest 
or support. 'Now fades the ^limmerin||[ landscape on the 
sight , is highly figurative but still in keeping. ' He plays on 
the violin '. ' he dined on fish ', are farther extensions of signifi- 
cation. The constructions ' to gaze on ', ' to dotb on \ * com- 
ment o«', 'pcevail on', 'insist on \ 'resolyeon*, 'reflect on', 
' trespass on^, are well recognised idioms. 

In signifying time, we haye each forms as * on Monday', 
' on that mgjtit \ ' on the occasion ' ; these explain themselves. 
A somewhat different sense is observable when we say *on the 
melting of the ice the ships depart'. Here the relation is 
hetween two actions ; first the ice melts, then the ships depart 
The one follows the other closely. ' On ' is mueh the same as 
' (immediately) after '. 

Catm may sometimes be imj^Ued in the ns^ of ' on ' : 'on this 
account ' ; 'on the failure of his plans, he threw up the project ' 
18 both ' w?ien and hecauu his phms foiled '. 

Reference can also find expression b^ ' on ', as we have seen 
under 'of (§ 8). * A work on politics, on finance, on music, 
&c ' ; 'to speak on the terms of peace '. In Elizabethan 
English, 'on' was often used where we must now nse 'of, 
especially to express reference : ' to be jealous on one ' ; ' fond on 
praise ' ; ' he shall hear vn*X ' ; ' what shall become on me ? ' 

And in other cases as well : ' at root on's heart ' ; ' the lord 
on't {of it, the island) ' ; ' i ' the middle on's fiice ' ; ' we are 
such stuflT as dreams are made on '. 

Oppo&iUon is given by ' on ' in soch combinations at— 'declare, 
mal^ war on ', ac. 

Many phrases involve this preposition : ' on fire ', ' on the 
wing', * on the alert ', ' on a sudden *, * on view*, * on a great 
scale ', ' on the part of, ' on my honour ' ' his blood be on us '. 

' Rely m ' is an error for ' rely on ' ; ' founded in truth *, for 
' on truth '. ScoL ' He was married on (to) such a person ' ; ' I 
have waited long on (for) an answer' ; ' I saw him on or upon 
(in) the street '• 

* On ' is opposed by off, another form of ' of '. 

By ellipsis, ' off' is more in use as an adverb than as a pre- 
position : 'o^ the groond', *qff my shoulders \ * off work'. 
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The adverbial meaning is the same, and is seen in composition 
with verbs, as 'get off*, 'break off*, *be off*, 'draw off', 
« drive off ', • keep off ', ' pay off ', * diiuk off '. * Set of* (on a 
journey), should be * set ott< '. The phrases * well off *, * badly off*, 
are somewhat peculiar; there is probablv an ellipsb of some 
subject, as if we were to say ' he is well off that business '. 

Up, down, ore opposed meanings. 

. * Up stairs *, * doum stairs* ; * up liill, down hill '; * up 
the stream'^ 'dawn the slxeam'; 'down the yale of 
years '. 

Adverbial form : * tjie price of stock is up ' ; 'his spirits were 
up ;' ' the countv is up (in arms) \ ' Look up *, ' fill up ', 'lead 
up *, ''hush up , ' Uome doum \ ' sit doum \ ' bring down *, 
'pull doum\ 'take doum\ ' run down*, ' write doum\ * put down*. 

Upon is a modification or rariety of the simple pre- 
position ' on \ which can be used for it in nearly every 
case. 

' Upon a hill', 'upon the right', 'upon condition', *upon 
security ', ' upon a footing ', ' upon the parish ' (for subsistence 
or support), *upon principle', *upon record*, *up(m trial*, 
' upon a time *, ' upon occasion ', ' upon this,* 'go upon the ice *, 
Center U|X79» an undertaking*. 'Kings break faith upon com- 
modity ' (Shakespeare) ^ ' when and because they can gain by 
doing so '. 

In adverbial combinations; 'dwell upon*, 'descant upon*, 
* gaze upon *, ' prey upon \ ' resolve upon . 

Scot, 'There is a meeting upon (on) Thursday*; 'he plays 
upon (on) the flute*. 

Above, below, beneath, adhere with consider- 
able regularity to their well-known sense — higher or 
lower in place. 

The metaphorical applications of ' above ' to signify superiority, 
dignity, elevation, are seen in such examples as * abinfchis rank *, 
' above his means '. ' above comprehension *, ' above board *, 
' above mean actions , ' above the brightness of the sun *. 

The transition is easy to the meaning, more than, ' in excess 
of ' ; as ' above all ', ' above the price of rubies *', ' the serpent 
is cursed above all cattle *. 

Adverbially the sense is adhered to ; as in referring to a 
former place in a book. 

Below*, and ' beneath ', are applied metaphorically to the 
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opposite states of inferiority and degradaUon : * Maw the mark \ 
'beneath the yoke', beneath contempt*. Adv. *He shrnnk 
beneath \ Scot. ' Who Hyos above (oyer) you I ' ' Behw (nnder) 
water, ground* his clothes '• 

Over means above in position: 'a naked sword 
hung over his head', 'a large hole aver the mantel- 
piece '. 

'Over' is extended from place to many other applications, 

5 reserving the main idea : ' power over ', ' to watch over \ pre- 
ominate over ', ' muse over \ * fear came over me '. ' Over the 
season,' is * through the season ' : ' oo^might ' would be literally 
' through the night ', but means also ' after the commencement 
of the night '. 

In composition the meaning is still preserved : ' ^v^rshoot ', 
' overhtoif^ ', ' overcome '. In some compounds the idea implied 
is ' excess ' : ' overdo ', ' overcharge ', ' overestimate '. The tran- 
sition is an obvious one. 

The idea of ' covering ' distinguishes this preposition from the 
allied word 'above ', and has given to it a far greater stretch of 
applications. The number of derivatives obtained from it is 
very great. 

Scot. * They looked over (out at) the window '• 

Under, the opposite of * over* : * under the tree ', 

* under hatches ', * under water ', * under heaven *. 

* Under ' is often applied metaphorically. It is extended to 
subjection, dememlencef and protection ; as ' under the sovereign ', 
'under God . ' 

To the snstaininff of anything as a burden, covering, or 
envelope: 'under obligation', ' une^er ' orders ', uncZer trial,' 

* under apprehension ', ' under reproaches ', * under necessity ', 
'under consideration ', 'under the guise, or pretence, or 
character, or name of, ' under sail', ' UTider arms ' • 

To lees in quantity : as ' under age ', ' under the mark '. 

' Under the seal of , is a more remote extension, and mav be 
interpreted as ' under the authority or guarantee signified by 
the putting of a seal '. 

The adverbial sense is in harmony with the othir : 'bring 
under*, ' put vncier', ' come utuier *, 'gouiuier', 'bendiMulerC 

Through. The simple preposilion for the idea of 
jHMsage : ' through the gate ', ' through the wood ', 
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^thi^ough many hands ', ^through the ranks', through 
the clouds *, * ihrowjh the valley and shadow of death '. 

The first step in advance of the primitive sense is to signify 
over the whole extent of a HUng^ from end to end, or from one 
side to another ; as * through all ranks ', ' through all nations ' ; 
the application dependiug on the fact that passage implies suc- 
cessive contact, and a survey of what is gone over. 

Owing to the facility for gaining our wishes implied in a free 
passage, an open door, or a medium of conveyance, the word 
farther takes on the meaning of ViistrumentalUyt cause ^ means : 
' ^rou^A industry \ * through m^xxenciQ*, *<lAroi«7A the minister*, 

* through the swiftn(*ss of his horse'. A difference may be 
noted between this kind of iustrumentality and that expressed 
by ' with '; a difference arising out of the primitive sense of thi 
words. 

Time : * tkrou^ the a^ ', ' through the winter ', ' throu^ 
the session *. 

Throughout is a strengthened form. 

Scot. * He walked through (across) the room ' ; * he will learn 
through (in) time ' ; * he walks tf^rough (in) his sleep '. 

Along is * by the long or length of * : * along the 
shore *, * cUong the road ', * o^on^side '• 

No metaphorical extensions oi any importance are to be 
noted. 

Adv. 'Come along \ 'waxtder along \ *dnYe dlong\ 'glide 
along*. 

Across, ' on the cross * : * across the river *, 

* across the street ', ' across the Atlantic ', ' across his 
shoulders *. 

Adv. ' Lay across *, ' swim across \ 

Before, in the front of, with or without 

proximity : * before the door *, * before Sobastopol ', 

* before the face of ', * before the magistrate ', * before 
the wind '. 

By a natural transition it applies to precedence^ preference, or 
superiority : * before hi.s liettera*, * before his regiment ', * he was 
placed before the knights'. 

The application to priority of tim^ is one of the chief uses of 
the word : * 6e/br» day ', * before long *, * before the age *. 
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la the adverbial applications both plaoe and time are denoted, 
snore especially time : * looking btfore and after*. 

After, opposed to 'before' in the signification of 
precedence in rank, and in expressing time. 

The full application to place is seen in the adyerbial and ad- 
jectiye uses of the word : ' lagging after \ ' the after'paat of the 
building \ 

By an obyions figure it is used with words signifying pursuit 
and inquiry, and also desire : ' follow after \ * search after\ 
* hunger and thirst after \ *■ longing after immortality '. 

By a farther extension, also quite accountable, we find it 
signifying imitation or following a lead : ' c^ter Titieus ', ' (^ter 
the original, the model % ' to name after \ 

Behind, as opposed to 'before', means 'in the 
rear of ', ' at the back of ' : ' behind the scenes ', ' behind 
a cloud ', ' behiTid the back '. 

Hence such applications as inferiority, being left out, a re* 
maiiuter in arrear, at a distance, out of sight, disregarded. 

The adverbial compounds with verbs are of alike tenor : 'stay 
behind \ ' faU behind\ * walk behind \ * look behind \ 

Between. When two objects are separated, the 
intervening space, or anything in a middle position, is 
expressed by this word in its primary sense : ' bettpeen 
decks ', ' between times '. 

Hence it is applied to express all that goes on in such a situ- 
ation : ' passing between \ * intercourse or communication 
bettiueen;* 'coincidence, similarity, contrast, or difference be* 
ttoeen * (the result of the comparison that may take place when 
two things are near each other) ; so ' friendship, relationship, 
understanding betvjeen*, 'contest and rivalry between*, *to 
adjudicate between ' ; also community or partnership ; as ' pos- 
sessing property bettveen them '. 

* Between ' expresses * in the midst of two ' ; but the etymo- 
logy is often disregarded in its application. ' Such differences 
between these three great poets * (Grote) ; ' the days when my 
moHier and / and Peggotty were all in all to one another, and 
there was no one to come between us, rose up before me'' 
(Dickens). 

*Among(st)' and 'amicl(st)' jmply a greater 
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nnm'ber of tlungs surrounding; ^ among tiie irees^ 

* among friends ', ' amidst his flock '. 

'They parted my raiment among them'. Soot, *l stack 

airumg (in) the mud . 

* To moditato amimg^ deottj,, apd itvid 
A ruin amiJM ruiiis.' 

Strictly, ' to divide betioeen * implies two ; ' to divide amon^, 
more than two. 

Beyond. The primary meaning is otUside of in 
place, 'on the far side of: * beyond sea', *begond 
bounds ', * beyond hearing '. 

* Beyond ' is extended met a; horically to signify superiority or 
excess in a great many other properties ; thus, * beyond the 
number or amount \ * beyond his power or his means ', ' beyond 
'him *, * beyond description ', * beyond dispute *, * beyond measure', 

* beyond the grave'. 'To go beyond is to deceive, or dr« 
cumvent. 

'^ Abaft. ' A sea term exdusivelj : ^ no smoking a^/t 
this funnel '. 

Round, Around : * round the house \ * run round 
the common *, * around the fire '. 

' Bound ' adheres literally to its well-known primary significsi- 
cation, except in the one phrase ' to get round a person ', for 

* to wheedl6 or prevail with ', *to circumvent \ 

. About has the primary mining of ' around ', but 
is much more vaguely applied. It passes off into 
signifying a certain indefinite nearness or proximity, 
the being contained in a place somewhere or other ; as 
'about the house', 'about the town', 'about the 
country *, * about the person '. 

This is also the force of the word as applied to time : * about 
midnight ' means not exactly midnight, out some time not far 
off. 

So with number: 'about a hundred*. Prom expressing 
nearness it becomes also a preposition of reference ; as * about 
my father's business ', ' about who was greatest ', ' about the 
origin of evil *. 
, As an adverb, its force is seen in ' go about \ 
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Against, * towards', ' opposite to ', 'in opposition 
to ' : * againd the wall ', * over agcnrut the tower ', 

* agcdfmt the enem;f^, * against the current \ 

The contrariety to ' for ' has been already exemplified (§ 5). 
' Against winter ', * against my return ', &c., shew the appli- 
cation to time (future). 

Without, * on the outside of ', * beyond the bounds 
of: *tnihoiU the camp', *mthotU the range of the 
rifle'. 

Hence the sense of ' being deprived of ', ' not having ' : 

* without help ', ' wiUumt courage \ * wHkout doubt '. 

These prepositions of place and motion include nearly all the 
simple and primitive prepositions of the language. It will be 
seen from the foregoing exulanations that by means of meta* 
phorical extensions, we employ relationships of place to express 
most other relationships denoted by prepositions. 

The relationships of place mav be made mere explicit and em* 
phatic by a variety of compound phraseSt which lutve the exact 
lorce of prepositions ; as ' in the midst of, 'in the heart, centre, 
interior of * ; * close by *, * hard bjr % * in close proximity to ', 
' in the neighbourhood or vicinity of ' ; ' light through \ 

* straight at ' ; * in antici]>ation of. 

13. II. Time. 'Since', HiU', 'untU', 'during', 

* pending ', * after ', ' ere *. 

' Since '. The time after an event : ' since the peace '. 
*Tiir, * until*. Preceding and up to an event : 'tillibe 
end of the century*. 
' During \ * pending '. The continuance of the event. 

Many prepositions of place may be applied to time, 
by governing a noun of time ; as * in ', * on ', * at ', 

* before ', * between ', * by ', * within', * about ', * above ', 

* near ', 

• In a year * ; * on this * ; *at midsummer * ; * before noon * 
betwceriiins and the end of the week * ; *by Christmas next ' 
within the month ' ; ' about an hour ' ; ' above a generation ' 

* near six o'clock '. 

The exnression of time may be rendered more specific and 
emphatic by a variety of phrases : ' at the moment of', 'on the 
eve of, &c 

T 
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14. III. Agency. The agent, instniment, oir in^ns 
of an action is indicated by the Prepositions *by', 

* thr6ugh *,"* with * ; and by the phrases, * by means of ', 

* by virtue of ', * through the instrumentality of ', * by 
help of ', * by force of ', &c 

The simple prepositions have been alrendy explained. The 
phrases denve their signification of agency from the noun : ' by 
vieems of a powerful connexion ' ; *^ virtue of his position as 
judge * ; * through the instrumentalUy of a skilful agent ' ; *by 
help q/'fjEiToarabie circiunstances * ; *by force of earueat solicita- 
tion'. 

16. IV. End, purpose, motive, or reason : 

* for ', * from *. Phrases : * out of ', * on account of ', 
*by way of, 'for the sake of*, *for the ends of, 
•in consideration of, *on the score of, *from a 
regard to ', * with a view to ', * with an eye to '. 

- As all the actions of human beings are for some end, the 
statement of the end is often required. The leading preposition 
is * for * ; * he works for his bread '. When the feeling to be 
gratitied is pointed out, * from * is employed : * he works froia 
hunger ' ; * ne reads from, curiosity (for information) \ * Out 
of kindness * ; * o» tuxount of mere ambition * ; *hy toay of 
strengthening his case* ; */or the sake of peace * ; *^for the ends 
o/ justice * ; * in eonsideration of his former good conduct * ; * oii 
me score of ill health ' ; ^from a regard to character * ; * with a 
view to a good education '. The meaning of tlie noun suggests 
the suitable application of the prepositional phrases. We slioiild 
say, * in consideration of his youth, he was slightly punl> hed ', 

\ but * on account of the serious character of the oiieuce ' y contid- 

< eraiion implying sl favourable sentiment. 



16. V. Reference : *on', 'of, *abouf , 'touching', 

j4 ' ^ concerning ' ; * with reference to ', * as for ', * as to *, 
V> * as regards ', * on the subject of \ * on the matter of ', 
o ^ ' on the point of ', * in respect of. 
- -^ * On the beautiful * ; * I sing of war * ; * he came to speak to 
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^ me about his journey * ; * toucJihig the law ' ; * amceming his 
^ interests * j * with reference to your aj»plication * ; * as for that ' ; 
* "•'v ' flw to him * ; * as regards the progress of the suit ' ; ^ on the 
' "^ snbject of explosive niixtures ' ; * on the matter oj the sale * ; ^in 

'; respect of your wishes '. 
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Allied to reference is Supposition for which there 
are several prepositional phrases, although the meaning 
is more usually expressed hy conjunctions : ' in the 
event of ', * on the supposition of \ * in case of '. 

' In the event of his not arriving * \ ^rnithe supposition of there 
being an abundant supply ' ; *in case q/* failure , 

17. VI. Separation and Exclusion: 'without', 

* save ', * except ', * besides *, * hut ', * setting aside ', 

* putting on one side ', * (apart) from ', * (far) from '. 

* Without arms ' ; * save one ' ; * except England * ; * besides 
his own ' ; * setting aside the Question of compensation ' ; *put' 
ting Cleavinff) on one side the fear of consequences * ; * none btU 
him ' ; ' apart from his companions ' ; * far from home '. 

18. Vli. Inclination and Conformity: 'for', 
'(according) to', *in accordance ¥rith', '(agreeably) to', 
' in pursuance of '. 

* For (the ends of) justice * ; * according to use and wont * ; 
*vn accordance with the views of both parties' ; * agreeably to 
your instructions' ; * in pursuance of the arrangements already 
entered on '. 

19. VIII. Aversion, Opposition: 'against', 

' with ', * athwart ' ; ' in spite of ', * in defiance of '. 

* A decree against law ' ; ' to contend with one ' ; ' aihwart 
the wishes of friends * \ * in spite of fate ' ; ' m defiance of hia 
professions ' . 

20. IX. Substitution: 'for', 'instead of, 'inf 
room of, 'in place of ', ' on the part of '(as a substi- 
tute) for '. 

. * An eye for an eye * ; * instead of his brother' ; (by way of 
evasion) 'fur words vnsteixd of deeds ' ; *in room of the deceased ' ; 
' in place of one of the officials * ; *as a substitute for a bridoe '. 
Scot. * In place o/" (instead of) pitying him, they laughed at him \ 

21. X. Possession, Material : 'of, '(belonging) 

to ', * (the property) of ', * (made) of '. 

22. It has been seen that some words are both prepositions 
and adverbs. A preposition is known by its governing a noun, 
or a phrase corresponding to a noun, Thus an infinitive phrase 
is frequently governed by a preposition : * on coming home * ; 
' on breaking the seal ' ; * after considering the case ' ; * withoui 
•training hi^ ' ; ' the reason qf his luiswering so soon '« 
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THE CONJimCTIOB'. 
Definition. 
I. Conjunctions join Sentences together: 

* day ends avd night begins * ; * they were equal in 
power, hid they were not equally esteemed '. 

This is the primary use of the words called Conjunctions. 
When two sentences are joined by a woi-d expressing the relation 
of the one to the other, the word of relation — and, out, if, or — 
is a conjunction. But the remark is also made, that besides, 
joining complete sentences, clauses, or affirmations, the con- 
junction may jcnn parts of sentences^ and eyen single words : — 
' Abraham saw my day afar off wnd was glad ; ' ' Napoleon ai^ 
Wellington were great generals '. These, boweyer, are obviously 
contractions, and, when restored to the full form, give distinct 
dictumt : ' Napoleon was a great general, aikd Wellington was 
a great general '. * He is nnther a fool, nor a rogue ' ; ^neUker 
he is a fool, nor he is a rogue '. 

The following examples are not so obviously contractions :^-* 
' two and two is four ' ; ' if they stand between you and me ' . 
Again, ' ptit it under lock and key ', seems impossible to resolve 
into separate sentences : the reason is that it is the last stage of 
•everal abbreviation^. Very familiar objects that in the lirst 
instance would need to b^ expressed at some length, are in the 
end ^ven by the fewest possible words that will make a- 
meaning, A look is a compncated machine ; it consists of two 
separable and yet related members ; the one is called the lock,., 
and the other the key ; the two together are called shortly ' lock 
and key \ So ' man and wife \ * parent and child ', ' master 
and servant', *n(»th and south ^ ar^ abtoeviated correlatives 
united by ' and '. When we say of two persons * they are hu»i» 
band and wife \ we cannot resolve the conjunction immediately 
into two separate affirmations, yet remotely the * and ' connect^ 
distinct statements or sentences, such as these : — ' human beings 
are of two classes ; the one class are males, who become hus- 
bands, and the other class are females who become wives'. 
We come to abridge these sentences by leaving out all the 
words, but the two essential — husband, wife— and couple thes^ 
by * and '. But for this we should have to say —* one of these 
persons is a husband, and the other is (his) wife '• 

Some words are Conjunctions and never anything else : such 
are— ' and \ ' or ', ' nor ', ' if ', * because ', ' Xoht '. Other worda 
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«i«, now at least, principally Prqpoei^oftl, 'atfi' become coft' 
junctions by being prefixed to a clause ; 'these arerw-'^Cow *, 

* after \ * since *, * ere ', * until ', * for/, the oW JEnglish^ pbaV - ; 
Btruction was to supply the demonstrative * that' "for* the pie- ' ' 
position to govern : — * After that I was turned I repented \ 

* after that 1 was instmcted, kc.* The dropping of the demon- 
trative leaves the preposition in direct contact with the claose, 
4Qd it 18 thm said to be a conjunction. 

Certain adverbs are included among the conjunctions. ThMB 
are words that are purely relative, or stand in need of a second 
elaose to give a meaning. ' He is industrious, thtrefare he is 
happy.' The word 'tnerefore' would not suffice of itself to 
qualify ' he is happy ' ; there must be a previous clause to give 
the meaning, or the reason why he is happy. By this circum- 
stance, * therefore ' serves the office of a conjunction. It is a 
relative adverb, conjunctive adverb, or adverbial conjunction. 
Of the same class are — * likewise *, * also *, * still *, * yet , * never- 
theless', ' notwithstanding '» 'however', * consequently '» 
< hence \ * accordingly '. 

• Classes of Conjunctions. 

2. There are two leading divisions of Conjunctions 
'—Co-ordinating and Subordinating. 

Coordinating Conjunctions Join co-ordinate 
clauses ; that is, indepaident affirmations. 

Subordinating conjunctions unite subordinate 
or dependent clauses to the principal clause 
of a sentence. 

3. I. The Co-ordinating Conjunctions are 

classed according to (he relation existing between the 
united clauges. They may indicate that the second is a 
clause of Addition or Cumidation {* and *), of OppoH^ 
tion or Contrast {* but '), or of luffed or Conseqttenee 
(* therefore '). 

4. (1.) Cumulative Conjunctions are such as 

unite one dcntae with a second whose meaning adds to 
what precedes: *and', 'also', 'likewise', *as well 
as', 'not only — ^but', 'partly — partly', 'first — then^* 
seocmdly,' &c., 'further', 'moreover', ' now *,' well '. 
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'*' And Couples' or *ujiijie8 two affirmationB, and does no 

/•*.!'' • TWis the chief of fbe class ; it is a strict conjunction ; the 
rest are adverbs having the same general etTect, but with 
additional circumstances or shades of meaning. 

Both — and puts special emphasis on the com- 
bination. 

Also marks some similarity in the second statement 

Very often, however, there is little implied in it beyond 
what would be signified by ' and '. 

Likewise is nearly the same as ' also \ 

It WM considered that there was point in the remr rk made on the (Mm 
of a famous Scotch judge, who had succeeded to bis father's office, but 
not to his ability ; 'he was a judge also, but not liketoUe'. * Likewise' 
often connects one sentence with a preceding, having nearly the force 
of 'and'. 

As well as gives an especial emphasis to the union ; 
in most cases more particularly to the first member. 

* He H8 toell as you ' is more forcible than * he and you '. 
.'No less than' has a similar effect. Both expressions are 
strictly siobcrdincUing connectives. 

Not only — but indicates strongly the fact that the 
first mentioned circumstance does not stand by itself, 
and thus emphasises the second. 

Instead of saying ' England and all the rest of Europe ', we 
may say, when we mean to put stress on the circumstance of 
England's not standing alone, ' not only England, btU all the 
rest of Europe '. 

Partly— partly. Half— half. Now— now. 

* He spoke partly from conviction, partly from prudence.* 
* He consented, half from cupidity, Tialf from fear. ' * He 
dwelt now among the Britons, now among the Mercians. ' These 
and similar forms also couple or add two predications, intro- 
ducing at the same time a circumstance that seems suitable to 
the special case. 

• First, then, secondlyi &c. The numeif' 
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adrerbs indicate cumulafion ; the additional circunir 
stances being definite order and a means of reference. 

Further, Moreover, mean that the case is not jet 
exhausted, there is more to be said upon it. 

Now is transferred from present time to indicate 
present circumstances. It introduces the middle link 
in an argument, and it offers explanation. 

The effect of ' now ' commencing a sentence is to follow up a 
Ftatement by something that completes it, so as to enable an 
int'srence to be drawn, Thns if a condition be premised from 
which something follows, the compliance with the condition 
would be expressed by ' now \ and the conclusion by ' therefore'. 
' He was promised a holiday if he executed his task ; noie he 
has done the task, tlierefore he is entitled to the holiday'. 
(The minor premise of the syllogism ia correctly introduced by 
•iow'.) 

' Not this man, but Barabbas ; now Barabbi^ wti a robber.* 
Hero ' now ' adds an explanatory circumstance. 

Well implies that hitherto all is satisffxtory and 
indisputable, and that the way is clear for proceeding 
another step. 

It is in the contecutiye sentences of a Pan^^ph that these 
adverbial connectiYes come most frequently into play, and when 
caiefully employed, they add much to the clearness of the 
connexion. 

The omitting of a conjunction has the force of cumulation ; 
the mere fact of stating one thing after another, with no word 
expressinj; opposition, or conditionality, or other relationship, 
leaves it to be understood that they am to the same general 
effect, just as if we were to employ * and * to unite them. 
This omission may also suggest inference : ' The wind passeth 
over it ; it is gone '. 

6. (2.) Adversative Conjunctions place the 

second Sentence or Clause in some kind of opposition to 
what precedes. This Class is subdivided into three 
species. 

(a,) Exdusive : * not — but *, * else *, * otherwise *, *or'. 
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Not — but excludes or puts aside one fact to briag 
^another into prominence. 

* A straggle, not for emmre, btU for existence.' * He did noi 
speak, btU he fuught ' ' We must think not whom we are fol* 
lowing, bitt what we are doing.' 

Else, otherwise, 'on any other supposition'. 

These adrerb conjiuctions have a definite and important 
signification ; ' it is so, ?iad it not been so, sconethiug would 
have happMied '. ' He came to town yesterday, oOiSrvride I 
should not have met him ' ; that is, ' if he had not come to 
town yesterday '. 

Or similariy implies the exclusion of the first cir- 

4$umstance. 

' I must seem to be angry, cr (= utOiervHse, if I do not seem 
to be angry), she too may begin to despise my authority.' 

S.) Alternative : * either — or *, * neither — ^nor ', 
ether — or '. * Whereas * and ' while ' may be added. 

The general meaning of each of these couples is well known, 
but there are some special meanings worth noting. 

Or sometimes expresses a mere aiterntUive name, 
or synonyme, the thing being the same : * Christ, or 
(that is) the Messiah '. 

In judicial proceedings this is expressed by alias. We are 
hence, sometimes, at a loss to know whether an altematiye is 
merely verbal, or is real. 

We have just seen the use of 'or ' for * otherwise ' : ' you must 
study hard, or you cannot succeed'. 

Nor is sometimes a contraction for ' and not\ 

' He foresaw the consequences, nor were they long delayed ' 
{and they were not). 

These alternative conjunctions are not always con- 
fined to two things. 

* He regarded her as either an impostor, or a madwoman, or 

a compound of both.' * Neither wina, nor rain, nor aught else, 

can cool our affection.' 

< For I have neUhtr wit, nor words, nor worth. 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speedy 
To stir men's Uood.' 
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Whereas aud while may often be regarded as co- 
ordinating no less than as subordinating alternatives. 

' The subtls interpretation of laws can pat very few in 
remembrance of their duty, toheretu (^ * while \ * on the other 
hand ') the plain meaning of the laws is open to every man '. 
' Whereas ' is strictly a compound relative adverb, meaning 
' in circumstances wherein, or with reference to which \ 

(c.) Arrestivej represented by *but': 'but then', 

* still ', * yet ', * only ', * nevertheless ', * however '• 
Phrases : lot all that ', ' at the same time '. 

But is the conjunction of exception and surprise. 

The characteristic meaning of ' but ' is seen when 
something has been said that suggests, according to 
.the usual course of things, a certain other fact, or con- 
clusion, which, however, does not follow in this case. 

' He was honest, hvit he was not esteemed.' An honest man 
usually gains the esteem of his fellows, and when we hear the 
attribute of honesty affirmed, we are naturally disposed to go 
on and assume the accompaniment of respect ; this is prevented 
by tlte use of 'but', and hence the designation ' arrestive '. ' The 
meeting dispersed *, the conclusion is that everybody went away ; 
to check this inference, which may be too hasty aud sweeping 
we add, * hU the leaders remained *. ' He is rich, but not happy ; 
' he tries hard, hut he does nut prosper '. 

Loo»e eviploymeiU of ' but \ — This forcible wQrd should not be 
used where no exception is taken, or no arrest put upon a 
natural inference. * No man taketh it from me, out I lay it 
down of myself; 'but' is here unnecessary. 

It is also a common mistake to use ' but ' in the sense of * now ', 
as signii'ying the completing of a case in order to draw aa 
inference. *Men are mortfd ; btU (for 'now') we are men; 
therefore we are mortal.' 

The mere statiiig of a contnut does not justify ' but ' ; ' when 
pride cometh, then cometh shame ; but with the lowly is 
wisdom '. The last assertion is in accordance with the first (the 
denial of the opposite is another mode of affirming the same 
fact), and therefore there is no sufficient case for ' but '. 
'While 'is a suitable word in this connexion ; so is the phrase 

* on the other hand *. 

In the following sentence the propriety of ' but ' depemli on 
the facts of the case : ' the Commons passed the bin, but the 
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Lords threw it out'. If it were usual for the Lords to agree 
with the Commons, their opposition wonld be a surprise, and 
would be expressed by * but . Where there is no surprise, a 
cumuktiye conjunction is to be preferred. ' Parliament passed 
the measure, hut the King refused his consent ', would, under 
the custom of the English constitution, be a proper construction. 
' But ' is the conjunction of epigram. 

But then. A more emphatic form of ' but ' ; equal to ' but 
in tJuU case, or on that supposition \ 

Still suggests a pause to hear what is to be said 
by way of exception or opposition to the previous 
statements. 

' Still ' is an equivalent of ' but ', and even more emphatic : 
' everything went against him ; still he persisted *. As it is a 
greater break in the flow of the composition than * but *, it is 
a preferable word for comiAencing a period, or the second mem* 
ber of a period divided by a semicolon. 

Yet. The peculiar force of * yet * is brought out by 
its connexion with 'though*: 'though deep, yet 
clear '. 

When * though * is not expressed, it is understood, and the 
meaning of * yet ' is almost the same. The intention is as it 
were formally t-o concede a point that would seem to carry a 
certain consequence with it, and at the same time to forbid that 
consequence. 

Nevertheless. In conveying the same general 
meaning as the foregoing, this long word makes a con- 
siderable break or pause. 

It is therefore suitable for introducing a longer declaration, 
as in commencing a period, or an extended member of a period. 

However. A word of like purport to the fore- 
going. It has the peculiarity of being often placed in 
the middle of its sentence or clause. 

'That course, however, he was not inclined to take.' The 
advantage of sach an arrangement is, that the coi^n action does 
not stand between the two connected statements, and so per- 
mits the reference to be emphatically close. 

Only. Placed at the beginning of an assertion 
' only ' has the effect of ' but \ 
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"^Do as jon please; only let jour intentioii be apparent' ; 
that is, yonr doing so is still to permit this one thing, namely, 
that yon make your intention apparent. 

For all that, in spite of all that, notwithstanding all 

that, are phrases that produce the arrestive effect, and are 
suitable to be made use of when a more than ordinary emphasis 
is demanded. This emphasis they give partly from the force of 
the words, partly from their occupying the attention by their 
length. 

At the same time. Another phrase belonging to the 
arrestive class, without much speciality in its application. 

6. (3.) Illative Conjunctions expreee effect^ 
or consequence: 'therefore*, 'wherefore*, * hence', 

* whence *, * consequently *, * accordingly *, * thus *, *so*, 

* 80 that *, * then ', * so then '. 

Therefore is the typical word of the class. 

It is also the most frequently made use of. The rest do little 
more than afford synonymes to vary the composition. Where- 
fore is equal to ' and therefore ' ; hence, the same as * from 
this ' ; whence like * wherefore ', dispenses with * and ' when 
we shocdd say ' and hence '. 

Consequently is the equivalent of 'as a con- 
sequence *. 

Accordingly may mean * consequence ' or * effect ', 

like the preceding. 

It is also suited by its etsrmology to a rather different mean- 
ing sometimes important to be signified, ~ ' in harmony with *. 
*The arrangements are that the cavalry and aitillery shall 
move in advance ; accordingly, you (the cavalry) are to leave 
your position ', &c. 

Thus and so, like * accordingly ', are words originally 
implying comparison or similarity of manner, and ex- 
tended to signify inference or consequence. 

' Thus ' is employed after stating a principle to introduce an 
example or case in point ; as much as to say * we shall give an 
instance of what is intended '. It also expresses a comparison 
in the strict sense ; as in the passage from the Pleasures of 
Hope : * At summer's eve, when heaven's ethereal bow ', &c. — 
thus (adv. of manner or comparison) with delight we linger '. 
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The ezistenee of these twa distinct usee leBders the wofd lees 
apt as an illative conjunction, although still admissible. 

* So ', whose primary function is to make a comparison, can 
also express a consequence. ' There was nothing to be seen, 90 
we went our way '. 

So that is more specific than ' so ' ; the addition of ' that ' 
excludes the meaning of comparison ; hence this combination is 
one of our most precise forms of signifying inference. Its most 
characteristic import is, * to such a degree that '. 

Then. From having as an adverb the force of 

' after that ', or ' in the next place ', ' then ' has been 

included among illative conjunctions ; the fact of one 

thing /oZZomn^ another being given as showing caussr 

" X tion or inference. 

; " The same explanation applies to the adoption of 'cob- 

i sequently ', * it follows that \ as words signifying cause and effect. 

'Then* is more commonly used in a compound phrase, 'so 
then ', 'and then', but it may, standing alone, have the full 
t ^' force of * therefore ', in drawing an inrerence, or stating vjx 

r . effect, or a consequence. * 80 then the cause was gained', 
^ ^ signifies * by those means it came about as an effect that ', &c. 
'^^^ t > .. To vary the expreasUm of this important relationship, a& well 
as occasioni^y to make it more emphatic and precise^ we use 
^ ^ ' phrases of greater length ; as ' the effect, consequence, result, 
upshot was'; *the inference is'; 'it follows ; 'it may be 
i > conduded, inferred ', &c 
„ ^ "^ 

N 7. II. The Subordmatmg Conjunctions are 

divided according to the various relations or modes of 
dependence ; as Reason (because), Condition (if), End 
(that), Precaution (provided that), Time (when). 

8. (1.) Conjunctions of Reason and Cause: 

' : ,\ ' 'because ', * for ', * since ', * as ', * whereas ', * inasmuch 

r. :.^^ - as *, ' seeing (considering, &c.) that *. 

^\ J\ — "When we invert an illative connexion, stating the conse- 

^' .^^ ^\ quence as tiie main clause, the other is then assigned as the 

^y ^ - J^ reason : ' he is in earnest, therefore he will succeed ' (illative J ; 

M -^ ' he will succeed, becaiise he is in earnest ' CreasonJ. The clause 

<^ Q ^.. ' because he is in earnest ', is a subordinate or dependent clause ; 

^ X /; in other words, the fact is given not for its own sake, but as 

^ .bearing out something else. The conjunctions inthxlucing 

^'/ ^^ these clauses are, therefore, called subbi^inating. 

. A 
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Because, by ite derivation, is the word for assigning 
a cause. 

Moral caoses, or motives nctinj* on the mind, are expresaed by 
this conjunction : ' he reads because he has thought himaelf 
hungry ; he writes because he has read himself fall . Physical 
causation is stated in this example : ' the crops failed, because v^ n 

the season was dry '. \.' ^^ 

For is used in assigning cansation, in giving what ^ f ; v 
is called the logical reason or proof, and in explaining j ^" 

or accounting f^ a thing. /vT 

* The brook will be very high,^r a great deal of rain fe ll in - V s. ^. r- 
the night ' (physical caus<4-^-Hrgi-eat deal of rain must have > *" 
fallen, for the brook is high' (the logical reason or proofX_JJJe-]/ 
pressed on, /or his ambition was stUlnnsatislied ' (explanation). 
The word is especially appropriate in this last sense. A chanuK 
teristic application is seen in such a sentence as ' do as you are ' '" 
told, for much depends on it ' ; here there is a blank or ellipsis, - ^ 
mud when that is filled np, the conjunction shows itself in the 

sense of giving the reason or proof : ' do as you are told ; if you^ ^ . 

fail, the consequences will be serious, for (or the proof of whieh t - - 

is) much depends on it '• ^ ^ 

Since literally means something that is past, and. V* 
hence settled and fixed, so that whatever consequences ^ 

depend on it must now arise. 

' Since you desire it, I will look into the matter.' It declares 
a certain circumstance to have occurred, and gives that as a 
reason for the main affiimation. 

As derives its use as a sabordinating conjunction of 
reason from the original idea of declaiing svnilarit^ 
or comparison, 

* As we are at leisure, let us see what is to be seen * ; the ' as* 
here assigns a reason for our seeing, &c., and it does so by indi- 
cating a sort of similaiity or harmony between the positions of 
our being at leisure and our seeing all we can : 'it is in 
accordance with our situation to see ', Ate * Let us act out, 
conform to, or resemble our position', &o. Although ' as ' is thus 
included among the subordinating conjunctions of reason, 
there is more frequent dauger of ambiguity with it than with 
the others of tlie ckss. 
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Whereas introduces the preaml^le in every Aet of 
Parliament, giving the reason or motive of the 
enactment, or the evil to be remedied by the provisions 
that follow. 

Hence it is strictly a conjunction of reason, but its employ- 
ment in this sense is mostly confined to legal compositions. 

The meaning belonging to the word in ordinary style is 
different. ' I offered to take the lot entire, whereas every one 
else wished it divided.' Here it plainly indicates a contrast 
b^ween two things. See § 5 (2) ((). 

Inasmuch as, forasmuch as. These are compound equi- 
valents of * since , ' as ', and ' whereas ' (in the sense of a pre- 
amble). ' Forcumuch tu many have taken in hand to set forth 
in order, '&a 

Seeing that, considering that, have a special 
appropriateness when the reason grows otU of circum- 
stances reflected on by the mind, 

* Seeing that you cannot get what you ask, take what you 
can get.' * Conndering tkcU the world is so intricate, we are 
not to be surprised that science has pro|B;res6ed slowly.' The 
only peculiarity of these phrases as conjunctions of reason is 
denved from the meaning of the words ' seeing ', * considering '. 

9. (2.) Conjunctions of Supposition, Con- 
dition, or Qualification : *if ', 'supposing (that) *, 

* if not *, * unless ', ' except ', ' without , * otherwise *, 
'whether', 'as if', 'though', 'notwithstanding', 
« albeit'. 

If. When a thing is stated not absolutely or un- 
conditionally, but under a certain condition, supposition, 
or qualification, ' if ' is the principal word for expressing 
the condition. 

' I will, iflcBXk;' 'if I could, I would '. This is the main 
use of the conjunction, to which it adheres with considerable 
uniformity. 

A peculiar and somewhat ambiguous employment of the 
word 18 seen in the fable, where the ant says to the grasshopper, 
' 1/ you sung in summer, dance in winter ', where * if ' has the 
force of a reason, the condition being a realised fact, '»i9ice, or 
09 you sung '. These are cases where the ooigunction is always 
followed by the indicative mood. 
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Snpvosiiiff that, on the suppositioii, ixresmnptton, 

allegation, nsn^Otnesis that, are phrases that vary the 
mode of introducing conditional statements ; they carry their 
own meaning with them. In case (that) is a very convenieut 
and often-wanted phrase for anticipating contingencies or eveu- 
tnalities. The prepositional phrase 'in the e?eut of is of 
the same tenor. 

ProTided that. See § 10, end. 

If not is a conjunction of negative condition. 

' Ariftotla, the most sagacious, ifnU the most coniprehensire, 
mind of antiquity ', conveys an insinuation of doubt, although 
th« context and the manner will often show ti^at the speaker 
either believes or disbelieves the statement. 

Unless and except are also conjunctions of 
negaUve condition. 

*■ VnUaa (=if not) I hear to the contrary, I will be there.' 
*E3Bcept (sunless, if not) ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.' 

Wfthont was formerly used to signify 'if not' : * without 
you go, I will not '. llie connexion of this sense with the 
UBual force of the preposition is apparent. 

Whether—OPi whetheri indicate a double case of 
conditionality. 

* Whether he like it or not, he will have to go* : that is 
* whichever of the two suppositions be the fact, he will have to 
ffo ' ; ' if he like it, he will have to go ' ; 'if (though) he do not 
uke it, he will have to go '. 

' In the expression 'I know not whether he will come,' the 
word 'if sometimes takes the place of 'whether', as if con^ 
ditionality were still suggestcnl. The transition from stating 
conditionality to implying mere doubt is an obvious one ; the 
meanings are still distinct. 

As if is a compound conjunction carrying out the 

sense of both words. 

' He started m if he saw a spirit \ ia elliptical for ' a« he 
would have done if he,' &c. 

Though, although, express conceasion, -which is 
condition, with the circumstance that parties are willing 
to allow something that they might perhaps refuse. 
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^ 

* Though an men deny thee, yet will I not ' ; 'grant the sup-, 
position that all men, &c' 

When something is given as trne with a certain limitation, 
we may use this word : * they advanced steadily, though slowly '. 

The use of * yet * to preface the principal dause increases the 
emphasis of that clause, hut does not affect the meaning of 
' though ' in connexion with the subordinate clause. 

The omission of ' though ' in the above example would make 
the clauses co-ordinate, united by the co-ordinating anestive 
conjunction *yet*. 

We have a variety of phrases for the present meaning 

Tided that, allowing that, fpraating that, &o. 

posing that also frequently implies that a concession is 

Notwithstanding falls under the same head as 
the foregoing. 

It is a verbal phrase converted into a preposition in liie Urat 
instance, and then into a coniunetion. It obviously means * I 
am prepared to do a certain tning, granting what appear to be 
strong considerations or forces on the other side '. 

< For all that, in spite of all that', are expressive svn<mymes 
for the co-ordinating meaning. ' Anyhow, * at all events ', 
are other phrases of allied signification. 

Albeit is an expressive combination, and ought not 
to be considered as obsolete^ or old-fashioned. 

10. (3.) Conjunctions of End, or Purpose : 

*that', * in order that ', *so— as *, 'as — as ', * lest '. 

That is the demonstrative pronoun^ converted into 
OUT chief conjunction of end. 

* We sow, that we may reap * ; • men tofl, that they may 
attain to leisure '. The transference of the demonstrative to 
this peculiar use may be explained by supposing that after a &ct 
is stated, the hearer is ready to ask ' what then ?' ' what next V 
* what of it ?' * for what end V whereupon the demonstrative 
supplies the information desired, *thcUf (namely) we may 
reap \ Without assuming the natural desire to know why 
a thing is, or why an assertion is made, we cannot well account 
either for this conjunction or for the still greater Uank of con- 

.necting words shown in the gerund construction : 'we sow to 
reap ' ; ' they stoop to riie ; ' ' bom but todie* ; in all which the 
action expected to follow is simply named in its most naked 
form, the nearer being looked upon as asking why ? or wherefore! 
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In (nrder that is somewhat more explicit than the simple 
*that'; still it fiftils to express the fact of end hy a direct 
meanlDg : the words * in order ' mean only ' this first, that 
next ' ; the hearer must himself suppose that the one leads to, 
or points to, the other. The same phrase is interposed in the 
gei-und constraction ' we read in order to be informed '. 

So — as. ' He so acted as to gain the confidence of 
othecs.* ; 

This is a kind of relative constmotion, the 'so 'being 
demonstrative, the 'as' relative. 'He acts in that manner, 
by which manner he gains.' The end is still a matter of 
inference more than of direct information. The effect of the 
construction is to indicate not mei*ely end, but a certain express 
suitability in the means employed to compass the end. 

Lest is the end of avoidance: 'in order not to'. 

* They set a strong guard, lest any one should escape.' 

In the use of this conjunction we should notice that if the 
principal verb contains the meaning of avoidance, 'that' is 

S referable to 'lest'; 'I feared thai (not lest) I should be 
eceived '. 

Precaution is indicated by the phrases, provided 

that, with the understanding that, with this 
proviso, <fec. 

Precaution may be viewed either as condition or as end. It is 
a collateral object to be kept in view, and fulfilled along with 
the main purpose. In doing what is chiefly aimed at, we ai'e 
to secure certain other things : ' provided that all is safe, you 
may depart '. In Acts of Parliament the phrase used is ' pro- 
vided cutcays that '. 

II. (4.) Conjunctions of Time are partly rela- 
tive Adverbs, partly Prepositions before clauses :. 
'when*, 'while*, 'as'; 'until', 'ere', 'before', 
'after'. 

' I will come when I am at leisure '; 'I will praise thee while 
(so long as) I live '; *asl looked, some one came near ' ; ' they 
remained until night set in '; * it will be long ere you have such 
a chance * ; ' the truth will come out before we are done ' ; 
' after the vote was taken, the assembly broke up '. 

Immediate consequence is signified by vanous compound 
connectives : 'no sooner —than', 'just when\ ' hardly —before', 

* the moment that ', ' as soon as ', &c. 

8 
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PARTS OP 0PUaB.— nS IKlVRJBOnON. 



TIm iNTBBJBcrnoH if not prq^rly » nurt ofqiofdu a* it 
does ' not enter into the construction of sentences. It is a 
sudden exclamation prompted by some strong feeling or emotion. 
There are various utterances suited to the dififerent emotions of 
the mind : as, jojfy * huzza V * hurra !' gr^f, • l* * ah !* * alas !' 
wonder^ * hah! ' approbcUion, * braro !* avtrtum, 'pugh I* 'tush !' 
for calling cUUntion, ' lo !* ' hush !* &o. 

ExcLA.MiiTiON, one of the figures of rhetoric, employs words 
of ordinary language in the manner of inteijections : ' what V 
^forshiuaei' 'ah oner 'how stnuigdr 'hauLf 
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INFLEXION. 

The 0eooiid part of Etyinology, caDed Inflexion, 
treats of the changes made on words to expran yarions 
lelations and mea2iiQg& 

Thus the Noun and the Piononn are changed in three 
ways, namely, to express difference of Gender, Number, 
and Case. These changes constitute Declension. 

The Adjective and the Adverb are inflected for 
D^ee. This process is named Comparison. 

The Yerb is changed to signify Person, Number;^ 
7ime, &C. This is called Cot^ugation. 

The uninflecjted Parts of Speech are the Prepoflitioni 
ilM Conjcmciioii, and the Interjection. 



INFLEKlON OF NOUN& 

OENDEB. 

I. Natural iSender: Gender follows 6ex, 

Jii Modem English, the natural difference of aex 
determines the gender. 

BeingB possessing smmsl life are divided into the two classes. 
or Sexes, nuile and female; as man, woman; bull, cow. 
Plants and tloi^n destitute of life have no sex. 

To this natom distinction corresponds the division of names, 
according to Gender. 

Names for individuals of the male sex are of the^ 
P^asculine gender ; as ' king ', ' man ', < bull '. 

Names for the female sex are of the Feminine 
gender; as * queen ', ' woman \ ' cow '. 

Strictly spealdng; diese two are the Only f;endeis in Modeqjt 
English. 
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Kames for things wUTiout sex are said to be of the 
Neuter Gender, that is, are simply left as of no 
gender ; as * gold *, * mountain ', * bread *, * oak '. 

'Neuter' is Latin for 'neither*; that is, here, neither 
masculine nor feminine. . 

Many words are applied to loth eexes alike; as 
'parent', 'child', 'cousin'. These are said to be of 
the Common Gender. 

The names ap|>lied to the greater number of the inferior 
animals are of this sort, it heing only in the more imnortant 
and best known species that we are at the pains to note tne sex. 
Thus, ' trout ', ' ant ', ' lizard ', are common to both sexes. If 
we wish, on occasion, to mark the sex, we use a special designa* 
tion, as the prefix 'he' or *ahe\ or the adjectives 'ro^e', 
' female '. ' Han ', and ' mankind ', are often used comprehen* 
sirely for both sexes. We also use other designations, such as 
' actor ', '^ author ', ' painter ', ' poet '. for both sexes, although 
they .are properly masculine, and nave feminine derivatives 
('actress', 4ui.) The effect of this is to give very different 
meanings to the two phrases : Hhe greatest of living cutora*^ 
and ' the greatest of livine actresses ', applied to a woman. By 
the first she is designated the first actor of either sex, by the 
second the first of her^own sex. 

2. Purel/ . Qrammatlcal Gender. T^ Old 

English, the gender is often determinec^ not by the 
meaning, but by the form. 

. In niodiBni Buglidi, gender foUowB sex (with a few exeepMons) ; Ihat 
is, ynawcullne words and forms are confined to the male aex» feminine 
wohls iu)d forme to tiire female eez. Bat in old Bnglieh, as wdl as in 
many other languages, as Latin, Greek. ,fea, a po^cal or figurative 
Drooees of perspuifyi^g thitkgs without life was in eztensiye operation, 
fiy which the distmdoon <A g«ider was extended to nouns genendly; 
and ,the adjectiTe was regulany inflected in three foms, lor masc».Hn% 
feminine, and neuter. 

Masculine endings were -a^ -end^ -«7^ -€n^ (patronymic), 
-<2om,' -hxidi -scipe, £c. ; as ' mona ' (moon), * wealdien^i ' (wield- 
ing one, ruler), * fisc^e * (fisher), * Wodnin^ ' (Woden's son); 
' wisdom \ ' cildAod ' (c}iil(diood), 'ireondscipe ' (friendship). 

Feminine endings were the abstract -nis (from adj.), -u, -tmg 
or -ing (from verbs), &c. ^ as *blithn«' (joy), *caru' (care)) 
. ' leomung ' or ' leomtn^ ' (leamingX 

Neuter endings .'were -ern, 4ae, -m (diminutive), && ; as 
*b«r?i (for *bere-«ern', harl^'Jumie, ham), 'cnawtoc' (know- 
ledge), 'msBgd^ nuMUn' (maideli)." 
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In tMAxf cases the distinetit^ teifminatioii was dropt in conne 
of time, the original gender still remaining : ' strst ' (for ' stretu ', 
lem., street), kc. 

In the 13th century there was great confusion of the genders : 
and in the 14th century, the modem system was pretty well 
estaldished. 

3. There are three ways of distinguishing the 
Gender of Nouns. 



L By 

queen ' ; 

This is 



employing different words : as ' king, 

* husband, wife * ; * boy, girl ' ; * cock, hen *. 

a question of the meaning of words, and not of 
It IS not a method of inflexion, bnt a substitute for 
The number of such words is not great The fol« 
lowing are the chief: — 



grammar, 
mflejdon. 



itASCULnrx. rBMimMciMASCTrLnrK. rtunmn. 



Bacboloir 
Boar 
Boy 

Bridegroom 
Brother 
Burk 
BuU 

Bullock or) 
Steer ) 
Cdck 

Colt or Foii 
BogorHoun 
Drake 
Drone 
Barl 



Maid 

Sow 

Oirl 

Bride 

Sister 

Doe 

Cow 

Heifer 

Hen 



titch 
Duck 
Bee 
Countess 



Father Mother 
Friar Sister 
Gander Oooee 
Gentleman Lady 
Hart „,Roe 
""Horse of 1 u- " 
Stallion )*»" 
Husband Wife 



King 

Lad 

Lord 

Mallard 

Man 

Milter 



Queen 

Lass 

Lady 

Wildduck 

Woman 

Spawner 

Wtra "^ 



MASCULUnL FSMIVUfl. 



Nephew 
PaiMt 

Ram or ) 
Wether J" 
Ruff 

Sir or 
Siro 



} 



Sloven 

Son 

Stag 

Taitor 

Tutor 

Uncle 

Wisard 



Kiece 
Mamma 

Ewe 

Reeve 

( Madam 
Dame or 
dam 
Slut 

Daughter 
Hind 

Seamstress 
Governess 
Aunt 
Witch 



Some of these n^mes, though distinct in appearance, are very 
closely connected iu their original forms. Thus, * gander ' (old 
gan-d-ra. = gianr-a = gana-a ; d being euphouio, r being sub- 
stituted for an older «, and a the niasc. termination) and 'goose ' 
(old g68f for gons^ garui) are radically the same word. ' Nephew ' 
and * niece ' come through French from Lat. nqaos and nepHs. 
According to Dr. Morris, 'lord', old English hldfard, is for 
hldf-toeard {losLf-keeDer^ and the correspondiog feminine is Mdf' 
vfeardige, contracted to old hlAfdigt, which in course of time 
became * lady *. * Colt \ * foal , and * filly *, have been traced. 
to a radical connexion. ' King ' and ' queen ' may possibly be, 
at bottom, the masc; and fem. forms of the same word. ' Lass' 
may be for ' lad-ess '. ' Man ', in old English, was of both 
genders ; ' woman * is 0. E. wif-man (wife-man). 

• Bridegroom ' is a corruption of old brydguma, (bride's 
man) ; gtmia (man) being cognate with Lat homo, — as gana 



lie 



nnriaxioN.iMjanniift' of vcriwl 



(gooee) ik cogtaste wi3k Lit. (hjamer, 'ConnteflS'' ii l!he 
d*»rivative feminine of *cotint*, the French name for 'earl*. 

* Cirl ' was of either gender as late as the 14th centnry, signifying 

• a little child \ 

. ' Drake ' is explained, by reference to cognste forms, as a con- 
traction of end-raJce (duck-king) : cp. Germ, enierich (drake) : 
it is wholly distinct from * duck *. 

The giving of different words to denote gender is au 
exceptional usage, and is accounted for in most cases 
by the great difference of function of the two sexes. 

'Thus men and women perform offices so diffei'ent, and 
sustain characters so distinct tJHtmgfa the yarions relationships 
of life, that we M*e not surprised at their bein<( designated by 
different words. A * daughter' is literally *the milker', or 
' milkmaid ', because that was the office that the daughters of 
the house fulfilled in early imstoral times. So the * horse * and 
*mare', the ** bull or ox* and *cow*, the *ram* and 'ewe*, 
&c., have broadly marked distinctions in their uses and employ- 
ments, which probably suggested the difference of appellation 
in each case. 

In a few instances there is a noun of common gender 
ns well as separate designations of the sexes. 



Child 
Deer 
Fowl 
Hone 



Son or l>aught«r 
Hart or Roe 
Cock or Hen 
BtKllionorMare 



SoTwei^^ 
Parent 

Fig 
She^ 



King or Q^ieen 
Father or Mother 
Boar or Sow 
Bam or Ewe. 



These are also various compounds :— 



Foster-father 
Gaffer ^(^rccnel- 

Gentle-man 
Grand-father 
Land-lord 
Her-man 



Foster-mother 
€kimmer fffrandP- 

mere) 
Gentle-woman 
Grand-mother 
Land-lady 
Mer-maid 



Milk-man 

Moor-cock 

Pea-cock 

Step-lather 

Step-son 

Turkey-cock 

nrench-man 



Milk-maid 

Moor-hen 

Pea-hen 

Step-mother 

Step-daughter 

Turkey-hen 

French-woman 



4s IL By prefixing a word indicating the 
sex: 



XASCUUNK 

Jlfa2«-servaat 
Ifan-servant 
Man-kind 
Jfe-hear 



.nmole-servant 

ifaicZ-aerrant 

fToman-kind 

8he-hea,r 

8he'iP>a,% 



KASOtFUinc. 
Boor-pig 

BuU-cslf 

Cocib-sparrow 

Jhg-tox 



Sow-pig 
I>o€-rjib\At 
Ct>w-calf 
/f«i-8parrow 



,'.Wi)ti««' (tfiAman, wif^-nuin) b origiQaUy an instMioe 
under this head. * i/aii-child ', and ' ibia»«-girl ' for *boy*, 
* tom-cat' (old ' carZ-catt '), 'eti^-lariib', '^uetfit-bee', &&, Aref 
simikr eaamples. 

6. Ml. By the use of distinctive suffixes, or 
terminations : -essy -trix^ -Hne, -a, (Bomance suffixes)^ 
•en, ster, for adding to th$ masculine to make the 
feminine; and -er, rake, i(At adding to the feminine 
to make the masculine. 

This 18 the only mode of reed inflexum^ 

•ess (Fr. esse, M* Lat. ieea ) is the oidinaiy femi- 
nine suffix in Modem English. 

Up till about the middle of the 14th centarjr* -eti was 
attached only to a few words, these words being, like itself, of 
I^<>rmtin-Fr6iich origin. In the second half of the 14th cen- 
tury, it became established as the usual feminine ending for- 
nouns of whatever origin. 

Sometimes -ess is. added to the masculine^ without 
further change : 



ICASC. 


FBH. , 


VAsa 


wot. 


VABG, 


WEM. 


Baron 


BaroneM 


Hdr 


Heir^M 


Patron 


PatroneM 


Coimt 


CountcM 


Hdst 


Hoet«M 


Peer 


PeeKM 


DauphlA . 


Daupblneif 


Jew 


JeweM 


FMt 


PoeUtt 


Deacon 


DeaconeM 


Lion 


lioneM 


Priest 


Friest^M 


Giant 


OianteM 


Mayor 


MayoreM 


Prophet 


ProphetMt 



•Tutor-«w', * viscount-«s ', and many others, might be 
added. ' God, god-d-«M '; ' prince, princ-Ms ' ; ' ogre, ogrM» '. 

Sometimes the raecial maBculiue ending is omitted 
t)ef ore -^se is added : 

HASC FSV. 

Caterer Caterett 

M urdexvr jlurdwift 
Sorcerer SorcereM 

' Al»bot ' is 0. £. dbbod, Lat dbbatem ; * abbess ' is shortened 
from .'abbudisse V(Lat. Mdtiasc^i), the oldest example of this 
ending in En^^tsh. 'Goyemor> -ess', 'murderer, -ess', &o., 
practically add the masc. or the fem. termination to the verb 
root ; t^ . addition of^-«f to the masculine would make a 
troublesome pronunciation. ' Sorcerer ' is a corruption of Fr. 
dorder, Lat sortiarium (from Mrt^, lots, oracles) ; ' sorceress ' 
0eem8 to be formed on much tne sune^ptinolple as the prec«dj^ 



VAsa * 


ttaL 


Abbot 


Abbesf 


Negro 


NecrM# 


Govemor 


Goverheit 



iit^ 
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- Soinetiiftes the masculine ending is, or ai^>eiBff8 to'l^ 
2|]Lodified before eaa is added : 



Actor 

BenefMtor 

Conductor 

Doctor 

Buk« 

EmDcror 

Bucuianter > 



Actress 

BraeAtctrMS 

Conductress 

Doctrees 

Duchess 

Bmprees 

Bnchantrsst 



MAM. 

Founder 

Instruoto* 

Harquis 

Master 

Protector 

Tiger 

mitor 



Foundress 

Instructress 

Marchioness 

Mistress 

Protectress 

Tigress 

Traitress 



'Duchess' is old Fr. dtte-esse, dueh-eass, ' Emperor' is Fr. 
empereur, shortened from Lat . imj^ertUorem ; ' empress ' yi^ 
previously ' em^resse ' (18th century), * emperice ' (12th cen- 
tury), a niortening of Fr. impenUrioi, Lat. imperutiieem, * Mar* 
chioness ' is Lat marehionisaa, from maso. form niarchio{n€m), 
' Mistress ' corresponds to 'mister* rather than to 'master'; 
in 0, £. the forms were maister, inai8t{e}res9e» 

•trix, the feminine form of Lai 4or, is found in a 
few nouns that come direct from the Latin : 



MAsa mi. xAsd. 

Adjufof Adjiieriaf Executor ExecutHa^ 

Administrator Administratrix Heritor Reritrix 

Director Directrix Testator Testatrix 

'Proprietor' has both '^proprietrix * and. ' pn^rietress *. 
' Directress ' also occurs. ' Einpress ' has just been explained. 
* Norse ', older nurice, noriag, F. n&urrieef Lat. mUrieem, . 

-ine, Hnai is especially fre<juent in proper names of 
vomeiu 



xAsa 


raiL 


lusa 


raiL 


Hraa 


Borofag 


Iiandgrav* 




Cxar 


Caarma 


Margrave 


MaigraTino 



CaroltiM^ Josephine, Pauline ; <Alex(andr)ina, &c. 
•a occurs in some Bomance words t 

MASa FSlC. 

Infctnt« Infants 

Signors Signoca. 

' Beau ' (old ' bel '), ' beU^ ' come direct from French. 

-en and -ster are the natiye JCeutonio endings 
Both are now obsolete. 

•en remains only in/^i^K^ « 



HASa 


FKM. 


Don 


Donna 


Sultan 


Sultana 



« The fenn * vixen' ia a etialeotio TAristion of 'fyxen', the 

y^gular 0. £. fein. of * fox '. The vowel o changee to y undet 
the influence of the coming e (in -eti) : comi»are * god ', * gyden ' 
^goddess) ; 'wulf', 'wylfen' (she-wolf); Germ. * fiuhs, fichsin\ 
*9ott, 06Uin\ *'Wol/, tool/in*. The same change ift also seen iu 
'man, m^n', 'cock, chicken' (O. £. c|rcen), 'gold, O. £. 
gylden (golden)'. 

The real mark of the feminine, e, had heen dropt even in the 
earliest £n|;li8h ; the en, although taken practiodlv aa a mark 
of gender, is in fact a mark of poisenion. Dr. Moms illustrates 
this by quoting Sanskrit Indra (name of a God), Indrani 
(Indra ■ wife), and Lithuanian gandraa (stork), fem. ffaruireite ; 
where -n and "en denote possession, -t and -€ the fem. gender. 

-#f» was common in old English, bnt had almost died out in 
the 14th centuiy. 

Compare -m in Scotch ' carl-m * ('female carl \ old woman). 

8ter lenudns in * spingter*. 

'Spinster' is a feminine word, as meaning 'an onmarriMi^ 
fbmale ' ; it originally meant * a female spinner '• In old 
English the male agent was denoted by -ere, the female bv, 
•estre : ' hoBc^re (baker), hcsi^estre ', 'sarig-ere (singer), sang-eatre'^. 
'.webbere (weaver), toebbentre '. A good many feminines in -ster 
were in use as late as the 16th century ; but when -«t9 became 
the prevailing feminine termination in the 14th century, words 
in sier came gradually and largelv to be used as masculine, or 
as expressing the agent in ffenerat Hence ' songster ', as mas* 
online, forms ' 8ong-«^-«M , with double feminine ending ; and 
^8eam-«^r-eM', ' spin-j^r-ess ', 'tap-«^-«M', fcc., show a like 
history. "Ster now indicates mostly the agent : ' throwster ', 
'wMpster', 'punster', 'trickster, 'gamester', &c* The 
^nse of depreciation connected with some of the words,^ 
arises from the natore of the action more than from the special' 
ending. ^ 

-cr fonns 'widower' (masc.) from * widow' (fem.). 

In 0. E. the forms were 'widuwa' (masc.) and 'widuw^' 
(fem.) ; but when the distinctive terminations were lost, * widow ' 
was appropriated to the feminine, and t^e necessity arose for a 
mascuhne form. 

'Drake', and 'gander', have already , been mentioned as. 
othet masculines formed from feminines, ' end ' (duck), and gans 



(older form of ' goose '). 
' Bridegroom % a com 



compound,' was- p r e Tio nal y noted as formed 
from 'bride'* 



}3t mFLiiziov.*-«Kfi«R aw itouns. 

e. Poetical gender, or Personification.— 

Inanimate objects are sometimes spoken of as male or 
female, and are then said to be personified, llius, it 
is customary with us, as with the Greeks and Romans; 
to speak of the Sun as siasculine, and of the Moon as 
feminine. 

The son (to. in 0. S. and modem (German), time, sommer^* 
winter, the mom, death, unffer, fear, despair, are made mascu* 
line ; the moon (masc. in O. K and modem German), the earth, 
the 'dawn, night, Natnre, theCSraroh, Hope, Pity, are feminine, 
'the planets are some masooline and some feminine, according 
to the sex of the deities that tbfty owe their names to : Jupiter, 
Saturn, Mercury, &c. ; Venus, Pallas, Yesta, Ac Hus is no# 
considered a poetic licence* 

The modem English practice of confining distinction of 

gender to difference of sex, reiiders tiioee oocasioBal deriations 

yeiy impressire, by actually suggesting to the mind the idea. of 

^r^onai existence and attributes; whereas in OH English^ 

Greek, I^atin, French, &c., ^e assigning of gender to things 

inanimate produces no effect on the mina. A German speara 

of his spoon as he^ his fork as ihe, and his knife as it. 

The motivos for aeaigning the masculine gander to some thhigB, and 
the feminine g«tMler to others, are snpposed to be the following :— Things' 
ijMnariciible tat streogth, superioiiiy, majesty, sublimity, as Death, Time^ 
Winter, War, have bMn looked upon as masculine. Gentleness, beau^: 
and grace, fertility or productiveness, belonging or imagined to belonjc 
to thmge, suggest a fsminine persoDtfication ; as the Earth, Sprint, Hope, 
Virtue, Truth, Justice, Mercy, Peace. Things Tery much identified with 
their owner are occasionally spoken of lyi slU ; the seama^ ealls his sb^^' 
'she' ; to call a watdh or a clock 'she ' is acommon Scotticism. 

7. The knowledge of the Gender of a Noun is 
necessary in order to the correct use of the^ 
PronounSi ' he ', ' she \ * it \ and their inflexions an<ib 
derivatives. 

The concord of the common gender is arranged thns. For 
the more distinguished beings, we may nse the masculine, in 
its representative sense ; as in speaking of a member of t^e 
human f&milT, we may say *he*, although women are also 
included. The most correct form, although somewhat clumsy, 
is to say ' he or she '. (See Syntax-^Ooncord of Pronouns.) 



NUMBER. 

1. Singular and Plural.— When a Notm (or 
Pronoun) names a single object, it is said to be of tiie 
Singular Number ; as * book ', * man *. 

When more than one are named, the Noun usuallj 
undergoes a change, and is then said to be of the 
Plural Number ; as * book^ ', ' mem \ 

The singiilar is the ortghml form of the notm. 
In old English a dual ntimber existed, but only in the per- 
sonal pronouns of the first and second persons. 

2. The Plural is formed in English, with a few 
exceptions, by adding -s (or -es) to the Singular: 

••ship, 'ship«\ 

In Old English there was a class of masculine noiu^ forming 
the plural by the additicm of -as to the singular ; as ' smith , 
plur. 'smtth-M*. : In later English this -aa became -es ; aa 

* smith *, plm*. * smith-e^'. This came very near the -» or -x of 
the Norman-Frenoh, and the consequence was that the form in 
•ea was extended to English nouns generalhr, all the other 
old English pliual endings being dropped. The change came 
into operation as early as the thirteenth centary. In the next 
century, -«s began to cease to ^ be pronounced as a^ separate 
syllable, and the •«• was dropt : 'smiths * became J smith* *. ^ 

The bringing of the -» into the same syllable with preceding 
letters (other than ' « ') led to certain phonetic modifieations. 

(1.) When the Noun ends in a surd or sharp eonr 
spnant ("P, -f, -t, -^A [as in ' smith \ ' thin '], -A:), the -S 

has its own proper surd or sharp sound as in 

*ga«/ * «ea * : as ' crops ', * beliefis \ * cats ', * wreaths *, 

* books *. 

. This is a necessity of pronunciation ; we are unable to pro- 
nounce a fiord and a sonant together ; we cannot say ' cropz ', 
'beliefz' 'catz', without such a pftuae between the letters as 
would constitute a new syllable, l^he same reason determines 
the next rule (2). 

Exceptions in ' -/'. Nouns of native origin ending 
in 'f preceded by a long vowel (except 'oo') or by 
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*r, change the -f.lnto sv*; and -s is pro- 
nounced as -z: 'loaf, loaves' (l/wz), 'wife, wives* 
(toivz) : * half, halves ' {hdvz)^ * calf, calves ' ; * wolf, 
wolves '. 

The change of '/' to ' v' briDgs these exoex>tioii8 tinder the 
next rule (2), and requires final •« to be sounded as -2. The 
'e' before -» merely signifies that the pi-ecedinc vowel is 
long: see below (2). In 'half, 'calf, and suchlike, the-/ 
is ] (receded in pronunciation by a long vowel, not by * I \ 

In 0. £. ' f ' was pronounced sonant or vocal, as modem * v ', 
and the welling was by and by made to accord with the 
pronunciation. In the 12th and 18th centniies this gradually 
(iame to be done in cases where *f* stood between vowel 
sounds ; as *li/\ dative * liv-e * (cp. * alive ', for * on live * ■• in 
iife'), 'dew', plural of '<Ze/' (deaf), *he%/bd', latwr 'hewd' 
(head). Compare * Kvely * (0. E. ' U/lic) \ ' love ' (0. E. * h\fe \ 
«lu/u',verb *lu/ian*), 'heaven* (O. E. *heo/en', 'he/en'), &c 

In our old writers we find * w\/^ - side by side with ' wives '• 

•Fife', • strife ' make ^ tifes ', * strifes'. 

•Reef, *roof*, make 'reefs*, 'roofs'; but 'beeves' is 
formed from 'beef' (Fr. bceuf^ 'ox'). 

When a short vowel, or long ' ie \ precedes '/', the ^neral 
rule is preserved : ' muff, muffs ', * cliff, cliffy ', ' mischief, 
mischiefs ' {mistshifs, ' ie ' shoi-t), ' belief, beliefs ' (b^Ufa or 
mefa, ' ie * long). But ' thief ' has ' thieves '. 

A few nouns ending in ' -f have both plural forms. 

'Staff' : plnr. 'stafb* (military sense), ' staves ' (usual sense). 

'Dwarf', 'scarf', 'wharf', 'turf' make 'dwarfs', 'scarfs', 
* wharfs ', ' turfs *, and less frequently now ' dwarves *, * scarves *, 
'wharves', 'turvee*. 

Many others now forming in -fa had -ve9 in older English* 

Exertions in '-^'.— Some noons in 4h change 

the surd or breathed 4h into sthe sonant or vocal* -^A 

( «= dh)^ and therefore sound final '-s ' as ' -z *. ' 

.Such are * clothes' {kUdhz), 'mouths' (muudhz)^ 'oaths' 
{odhz), ' paths ', ' truths *, 'youths *, &c 

The O. £. forms ended m sonant -th {z=-dh) ; as 'rnuth * 
(mvdh), ' ath ' (adh), ' treowth ' ( tryoudh), &c. 

(2). "When the Noun ends in certain sonants or 
flat consonants ( -b, -r, -dy 4h [as in ' acjthe ', *the*]f -g), in 
a liquid {-m, -n, -Z, -r, -ng)y or in a vowel ^ the -S has 
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the corresponding sonant or flat souiid •z : as 

* cabs *, . ( » kdhz), * graves ' {grdvz), * gods * (gbdz), 
' booths ', * bogs *, * palms ', ' pans ', * bells *, * masters *, 

* rings ', * grottos '. 

In ' bab«-8, mve-df wRve-n, drov«-f^ modtf-s, nam^-s, pan«.s ', 
and 9HchUke, the -^- is merely a spelling device, to ilidicate that 
the preceding vowel is long. In such words we do. not use the 
plural ending -ea. 

(3). When the Ndun ends in a palatal or sibilaht or 
hissing sound {-s, -«, -sh, -zh ; -ce [&c., = -s], -cJi or 4ch[ =» 
tsh], -ge,oT -dge [W«cfeA], ic=»[A»]), the earlier -es 
is retained : as ^ cross, cross^^^ , ' prize, prizes \ * fish, 

* fishes *, * face ( ^fds)^ fa^es ', * beec^, nia^c^ . ( — hetsh^ 
mdtsh), beeches, mat<;hes;', 'barge, bridge (^bdrdzh^ 
hridzh), barges, bridges ', * box ( = bdks), boxe6 *. 

The sibilant of the pltiral ending cannot be added with dis. 
tinct and separate pronunciation to a syllable ending with itself 
or another sibilant. In order to souna it clear, the oigans of 
speech must make a special eff<Ml ; and a rowel — ' e is the 
easiest— must be admitted between the sibilant sounds. Hence 

, the "6- of -€3 is dropt, in these eases, neither in pronunciation 
nor in spelling. 
These three rules express a general principle of euphony, or 

. accommodation, applicable wherever words are inflected by the 
addition of ' -s ' ; as in the possessive base of nouns, and in the 
third perton singular of veroa. ^ 

« -^ is a4de<i to Sonne words ending in o. 

Such are 'calico«9, cargoes, echoes, heroes, manifestoils, 
.mul^tjtoes, negroes, potatoes, vdcanoes', kc This ia a mere 
caprice of spelling, and the pronunciation is not affected. 

Nouns ending in «y preceded by a conso- 
nant change the -y into -ia^ to form the plural; 
: as * duty, dutte^ '. 

But nouhs having a vowel before -y are 

regular (See (2)) : * boy, hoys*, * valley, valleys*. 

*. Fortneriy such words as * duty *, * glory ', were written 'dutw*, 

* glon<; ' ; and the regular plurals of these, — * dutie-« ', * glorie-Ji*, 
' h^ve been retained mialteffed, while M« singular has undergone 
, f^_^ch^nge^ This too is a nierf matter of spelling, and noil a. 

proper inflexion, or modification of the. word* < ' 
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-The' fon^oibg ax« the regular and modern 

processes of lonning the plural in English. 

3. Obsolete nnodes of inflexion are still se^n 
in a small number of Nouns as ' man, men ' ; 'ox, 
oxen'; 'brother, hteihten* ; 'cow, kine* ; 'child, 
dbildnen*. 

Change of vowel is seen in the following words : 



SniOULAB. 

Han (O. B. man) 

ybot(0. B./^ 
CkxMo (O. £. g6$) 
Tooth(0. B. tdth} 

LouBe (O. B. l^) 
]fou8e(0. B-'miu) 
Cow(O.B.««) 



PLU&AL. 

Men (O. B. men) 

Feet (O. B. /») 
Geeee (O. B. ffi^ 
Teeth (O. B. tUh) 

liioe (O. B. Ifi) 

Mice (O. B. mft) 

Ki(ne) (0.& ef). Soot ly«. 



The Towel change is not an inflexion ; it is only an inoide^tal 
vzeinit of the real inflexion, the endins representinff whidi is 
^now lost. The origioal plaral of ' man was ' manni ; and tine 
:modifyinff influence oi final -< softened •a* into -e« ; so 
that on uie falling away of the inflexional ending, the plaral 
tappeu^ as 'men\ So 'fSt' is for */^\ 'Ifs^ I6r'/^a4\ 

* m^s ' for * m&8-i \ kc 

In 0. S. a few other nouns similarly modified their root 
vowels: as *b6e (book), b^e* ; *broe, brie* ('breeches', Scot, 
'breeks'), 'tor^ iyrf i '6ttrA(borgh, borough), hyrig* \ *ft»rh 
(farrow), fyrh orfyrig ' ; ' wiht iw^t, creature), wuht \ 

The ending •en now remains only in 'ox-en' 

(O. E, ' ox-a» '). 

In old English -an was a very common termination ; later 
it was modified to -en. Other examples, not long obsolete or 
still in nroyincial use, are 'een' (t^iaacer's anl Spenser's 
'eyenV eye-en' 0. B. eag^an), 'esen' (eaves, O. K ^tam, 
esen), ' hosen ' and ' shoon ' (:=' shoe-en ', 0. E. aeon), ' house-n ', 

* peat-en', 'pesen' (peas), 'pull-en' (fowls), 'toon' (toes), 
' tree-n ', te 

A few nouns were later assimilated to the -en 
ending ; as * brethren *, * children ', ' kine *. > 

' Bretlvea'. The plnial of ' brothor ' was first ' brothr-ii' or 
*bKotfarH»'; Uter 'brothr-^', 'biethr-e', 'brethsr'; thin 
*brothrsi»V'l>]^etblsi»'. . i 
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iscr 



' Mbdor ijnoi^vt)t dohUr (daughter), motosUr (sister), wave 
declined in the sanae way in O. £., and had a partly similar 
history. 

* Children '. O. E. * cUd ' (child) had for plural * oild-r-i* ', 
which was modified to ' cMX^r-e ' and * child-ar \ * child-rm * 
«nd ' child-«r-n '. 

. Compare 'calvren* (from O. E. cea^, 'calf'), * eyren' (from 
O. £. a!|^, ' egg '), and ' lambren * (from 0. K lanH)^ all long 
ohsolete. 

* Kine '. 0. S. * oti ' (cow) formed its plnral, as we have 
seen, *C9\ or 'ky'; later, it took on '-en', uid became 
'kin', 'ken', 'kine', a doable plural 'Cows' is now the 
regular and common usage. 

4. Some Nouns hare the same form in both 
numbers ; as ' deer ', sheep \ * swine \ * grouse ', 
'teal'^ 'mackerel', Hrout', ' salmon ', * heathen ', 
* eonnon '. 

This corresponds to a class of neuter nouns that had lost their 
(noniinatire) plural inflexion in the oldest Euglish ; 0. £. deor 
(siug. and plur.), 'deer'; sceap (sing, and plur.), ' sheep '^ 
stoin (sing, and plur.), 'swine' ; &c. 

6. Foreign Words. — Many words borrowed from 
other languages retain their originaJ plurals : 
' iocus, foci ' ; ' gent^ genera ' ; * beau, beau;^ ' j 
< oberub, cherubim.' 



The following 


are a few of the most usual :— 




8UNK7L4a. 


vuomAu 


akNoatAB. 


PLURAL." 


Formula 


Formulor 


Analyst* 


AnalysM 


Lanra 


LarvsB 


Axis 


Axes 


Nebula 


Nebols 


Basis 


£asee 


MaffiM 
Badtufl 


Maffi 

Radii 


Appendis 
Rafiix 


Ap^pendicei 
RAdicea 


Tumulus 


Tumuli 


Vortex 


Vortices 


Animalcuhim 


AnimalculA 


Scries 


^ 


I>atum 


Data 


Speoiea 


fNo 


' SflluTium 


EflBuvla 


Superficies 


change.) 


Medium 


Media 


Apparatus 




Momentum 


Momenta 


Meissieurs 


Stratum 


Strata 


Madam* 


Mesdames 


Criterion 


; Ciiteria 


Bandit 


Banditti 


Phenomenon 


Phenomena 


Tirtuoso 


Virtuosi 


Miaama 


Mia«mcUa 


Seraph 


Seraphim 



' Messienn ' is French > ' mes sieurs ' being literally ' my 
[Sirs'. We hate not adopted the corresponding singula^ 
* monsieur ' {men aieur). So ' madam ' is our form of ' madame ' 
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(ma daine, 'my lady'); and ' mesdamcs ' {mei dames) is the 
uomodified Freuch plnraL When a foreign word passes into 
common use, the tendency is to adopt the English ploraL 
Thus we haye * genius-es , * crocus-es * yivariUms *, * memo- 
.randums', 'encomiums', 'dogmas', 'formulas', 'cherubs', 
' seraphs ', ' bandits '. Some foreign words haye currency 
chiiifly in the plural; as 'errata , 'arcana', 'dilettanti , 
'antipodes'. 

6. Some Noons have two plurals, with separate 
meanings. 



SI KG. 

Brother 

Cloth 

Did 

Genius 

Index 

Pea 

Penny 

Shot 



PLURAL. 

Brothers (by blood) : brethren (of a community). 

Cloths (kindB or pieoes of doth) ; clothes (gfarmentsX 

Dies (stamps for coining) ; dice (for granting). 

(jtoniufles (men of original power) ; ^snii (spirits)L 

Indexes (to a book) ; indices (signs in Algebra^ 

Pens (separate seeds) ; iiease (cofiectire). 

Penuiei (sefiarate coins> ; pence (collective ; as 'fourpmee*). 

Shot (the number of balls) ; shots (the number of times flredX 



' Pea ' is a modem formation from 'pease ' (0. £. pisa, pe9e\ 
which was singular. The old plural pesen (and peses) dropt its 
distinctiye ending, and thus plural and singular became the 
'same in form : the -a end-sound gradually restricted the common 
form to the plural use, and * pea ' came to be used as singular. 
Fi'om ' pea ', the plural ' peas is a regular and modern forma- 
tion. 

• Penny * is 0. E. pening or penig ; pi. penigas, later penny ea, 
pev8, pence. 

The restriction of the 8e2>arate forms to the diffisrent mean'' 
ings is quite modem, , 

7. The Plurab of a few Xouns seem to differ in 
meaning from the Singulars : 'compass, com- 

jpafises ' ; ' com, corns * ; * iron, irons ' ; * salt, salts ' ; 

' content, contents ' ; * domino, dominoes ; * * good, 

goods ' ; * v«sper, vespers '. 

Some nouns seem to haye ttoo meanings in the singular^ only 
one of wliich, and this the least common, con-esjionds to the 
plural. 'Cora', 'iron', &c., being names of materials, do not 
take a plural form ; * corns ', * irons ', &c. are the plurals of new 
singulars with different meanings (See helow, § 12 ; and p. 20), 
* a corn ', * an iron ', Ac. * Compass ', * content ', * good *, and 
other abstract nouns, similarly giye rise to new singulars (or 
might do so), and hence ' compasses ', ' contents ', &c (See 
below^ i. 13 ; and page 22, § 18). . Other words, such as 
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* domino*, have <|uite distinct singular meanings^ and oonse- 
quently quite distinct plural meanings. 

Further examples are : ' antic, antics ' ; ' beef, beeves ' (see 
J 2) ; * draught, draughts ' ; * forfeit, forfeits ' ; * grain, 
gi-aius'; 'ground, grounds'; *8cal^ scales'; * spectacle, 
spectacles \ 

Some nouns have ttuo meanings in the phiral, one correspond* 
ing to the singular, the other distinct fitun it ; 



sma 

Cottom 

Letter 

Number 

Pain 

Fart 



PLURAL. 



CvMioam : (1) luibits : (3) revenue duties. 
Letters : (l)of Alphabet ; (12) literature. 



Numbers : (1) in counting ; (2) in poetry. 

Pains : (1) sufferings ; (2) trouble, care. 

ParU : (1) bits, divtsions ; (2) faculties, abUtttea. 

* Custom ' is often used colleotively or abstractly in the second 
eense of the plural form. The second meaning is, in all these 
eases, a rhetorical extension of the first. 

8, Some Kouns aie used only in the Plural. 

'Aborigines', 'amends*, 'annals', * antipodes ', 'assets', 
♦archives , 'banns', 'bellows', 'billiards', 'bowels', 
'breeches', * calends', 'credentials', 'dregs', 'entrails', 
'filings*, 'gallows', 'hustings', 'ides', 'lees' 'matins', 
' measles ', ' molasses ', ' news , ' nones ', * nuptials ', ' oats \ 
'obsequies', 'odds', * pincers', 'pliers', 'premises', 'scissors'^ 
'shambles', 'shears , 'snuffers', 'spectacles', ' thanks ^ 
'tidings', 'tongs', 'trappings', 'ti-ousers^ 'tweezers', 
'vespers ', ' victuals ', ' vitals *, * wages *, 

Some of these nouns name complex objects with an 
obvious plurality of parts : 

Especially tools, instruments, &c. ; as 'bellows', 'pincas*^ 
' ^ers ', ' scissors ', ' tongs ', &c 
And articles of clothing ; as ' breeches % ' drawers ', ' trousers '• 

Others name collectively masses or aggregates of 
individuals, real or imagined. 

Such are 'aborigines', 'ardiives', 'ashes', 'bUHards*', 
' bowels ', '^ dregs ', ' filings ', ' molasses \ ' moustaches \ 
'proceeds'; 'dumps*, 'measles', 'sulks', 

9. Plural forms construed as Singular are 

not uncommon: ' amends 'y ' barracks V * bellows', 
'gallows*, 'inninjjs' (at cricket), 'means', * news', 
^ odds ', * pains', ' sbambles', * tidiiig^ ', &c. 
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*A pAiom' <OoldsiBTth) ; * ike gtflows it^lf (Cooper). 

' Means \ accordiog to most i^raTmnarians, is to be naeti in 
vthe singular when the signiiication is singular, and in the 
plural when the signification is plnral. We may say, acconi- 
mgly, ' this means ', or * these means ', as the case requires^ 
The singular form 'mean' is to be found in the present 
4$entQry (Sir W. Hamilton, Carlyle, &c.). 

* News * in old English was commonly plural : * ^cte are 
vetps indeed ' (Shak.) ; but now it is uniformly dugnlar: *ill 
news runs apace '. The singular form ' new ' never existed. 

* Small-poa; \ is a plural disguised by a new spelling : ' i>ax ' is 
for * pocks V As the name of a disease, * small-pox*' is singular. 

'Tidings ' is plural. It is comnDonly used by Shakespeare as 
a plural noun, but in some instances be make,") it singular : 

• that tidings came ' ; * a tidings ' (Antony and CUopotru), . 

Naifoes of tdmceSy or of parts of sciences, often app(;ar in 
pluntl form, being literal translatiens of the classical terms : 

• acoustics ', * economics *, * mathema^cs *, * optics *, ' jihydcs ', 
' politics ', ' statics ', &c. Yet as naming collective '• i es of 
doctrine, they take a singular verb : * optics i$ the self nee of 
light *. Sometimes the singular fo^n is found : * logic ' (and, 
in the Irish uuiversitiesy * logics '), ' metaphysie ' and * meta- 
physics', &c. 

• The sin^ar forms 'amend', 'callow*, *mcan*> *^ nuptial', 

• pain *, * tiding ', * thank ', * wage , occur in old English. 

10* Singular forma treated as Plural :— 

• alms ', * eaves ', * riches \ 

'Alms'. O. £» adfnesse, almesse, alme$; plur. rnVn^ouan^ 
elmessen, almesseft. • None was heard to ask an alin»* 

(Macaulay). * The aJms they receive are ' shows the 

twBsition. 

' Eaves '. O. £. yfea, efese, $ve9 : jpinr> i/etsn (earn), ereses. 

'KichiDs'. O. E. ricke»m ^from French); plur. 'ri^heases'. 
'In one hour is so gi*eat riJies conve to naught {H&v.). * Michc» 
fToJU 9<o< ' is an example of the ehanm>d use. * Eic/ies in a 
cultured community are the strangest ol thing?* . • Thmi m^ 
the readiest of possibilities ' (Catlyle). 

* Summons' (O. Fr. semonsey O. E. amnmis)^ ano^er apparent 
plural, is really singular, and is used as such ; pi. ' sunimuuses 'i 
regularly. 

II- Proper Nouns sometilaies apply to one person, 

and are therefore Singular, and sometimes to several 

perso&s, and then admit of the Plural : ' The Browtis 

have gone to the ooimtzy '• 
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12, Names of Materials bave no Hnnd; ai 
'gold', *air', * butter'. 

But when there are different qualities^ or separate portions, of 

the uiaterial, the nouu becomes a class noun, and the phiral is 

. regiilarly used ; as * sugars ', * wines ', * clays *, * airs ', * teas ', 

* soups '. ' Sands ' is used because the material is made up of 
distinct particles, which we can therefore suppose to be 
nuBiljered. (See further p. 20). 

13, Abstract Nouns have no Plural: as 'wisdom', 

* pride \ ^baseness ', * might ', * whitetiess', * elasticity *, 

'* oj'acity '. 

Occasionally these nouns seem to be in the pluraL The 
plurals, however, arc then class nouns, and signify, not the 
abstmct quality, but jyirticular actions or particular varieties of 
4he quality ; as * lilxirties ', * virtues ', * vices ', * negligencies ', 

* lengtlis ', * forces '. 

Or they* may really signify somethincf in th6 concrete; as 
' trauspareneies '. (See further § 7, above ; and p. 22, S 13). 

14, Nouns of multitude, altbou<Th singular in 
form, have a plural uieauing and construction : ' vermin \ 

* cattle ', * crowd ', * people ', * folk \ * infantry \ 

* tenantry ', * Englishry \ ' poultry \ ' fowl ', ' fish \ 

16. The omission of the Indefinite Article 

with Nouns that take that Article before them, is a 

sign of the Plural. 

The proper deelension of a noun is : (singular) ' a house, 
(phwal) houses * ; * a man, men ' ; * a sheep, sheep '. 

16. Plural Inflexion disused.— With a numeral, 
the sign of the Plural is often dispensed M^ith : * five 
pound \ * ten mil \ * two brace of birds ', * four paii* \ 

* two dozerr', * a three -/oo^ rule \ * twenty year*, ' forty 
head of cattle *, * a thousand horse \ * two million 
dand of arms', Hhirty change of garments'. 

This omission probably originated in connexion with the one- 
syllable flexionless plurals (nominative) already n^ntioju'd 
( § 4) ; such as * deer ', * head ', * hor^e ', ' pound ', * sUeep ', 
*yeaf ', Ac It has evidently l)een much favoured by the 
circumstanee that the numeral indicates the fact of plui-ality. 
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and tberefore rendors the plnnl inflexion nnntcemaiy. Indeed 
the means of making known plurality are superabundant, nfi 
we may see from buch an instance as the following : ' Four 
children were at their lessons, the good creatures *. Here tlie 
plurality is expressed b^ gix different marks : 1st, the numeral ; 
2nd, the plural inflexion, * children ' ; 8rd, the verb * were * ; 
4th, ' their ' ; 5th, the plural of the word in apposition, 
' creatures ' ; 6th, the omission of the article. 

There are certain further cases where the plural inflexion is 
idiomatically dropt. * He has no objections (objection) '; * I was 
in his favours (favour) '; * th«y were dressed in Hacks (black) *. 
In the 16th and 17th centuries, however, an attribute common to 
sevei-al persons was often put in the pluraL Shakespeare lias — 

* I will requite your loves ' ; * br^ak not your sleeps for that * ; 
' then bring me to their sights ', &c. Bacon and Shakespeare 
have ' blacks '. Milton has ' take our leaves ' ( *» departure). 

17. Strictly speaking, the Plural form declares only 
that there are more than one of the thing named ; but 

we are able often to infer besides something 
as to the extent of the number. 

* We are to have friends this evening \ means some or a few. 

* He keeps Jwrses \ implies the same. * He sells hooks ', refei*8 
to the nature of his occupation. ' Men say ' is men in general ; 
all that have an opitortunity of speaking on the subject. * Sheep 
are meek animals ' ; the whole race of sheep : * mtn are 
mortal * ; all men. Thus the context may indicate sufficiently 
that the number spoken of is a few, a grea^ number, or the 
whole of the thing spoken of. 

18. The Plural of Compound Nouns is 

generally formed by inflecting the principal Noun ; as 

* 8on«-in-law ', * going*-out ', * maid«-of-honour ', 'maid* 
servants \ ' man-stealer^'. 

Where the words are so closely allied that the meaning is 
incomplete till the whole is known, the ' s ' is added at the end : 
as * pailfuU ', the * three per cent* ', * forget-me-nots '. 

We may say either * the Missr.5 Brown ', or * the Miss Brown« *, 
or even * the Misses Browns '. * The Misses Brown ' has a 
collective effect ; ' the Miss Browns ' rather implies separate 
action. But in commercial life we say * the Messrs Brown '. 

A few titles comiwsed of two nouns in apposition have l)oth 
nouns inflected after the manner of the French ; ' Knights 
Templars *, ' lords-justices \ &e. 
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CASE. 

1. Case 18 an inflexion of the Nonn (or of the 

Pronoun), showing its relation to other words ; 

as 'the master'^ voice \ where the addition of -« to 
' master ' shows that * Toice ' is the property of 
'master'. 

In ^lany languages those Inflexions are more namerous. 
Besides the relation expressed above, called the possessive or 
genitive relation, there are beveral others in the oldest Englisli, 
as well as in Greek, Latin, &c., denominated dative^ Motive^ 
&c. In modern English, prepositions serve the purpose served 
in those languages by the various caw-endings : ' fiitri * \s*to 
a father', *patre * is * 6y a father *. We can also substitute for 
the possessive inflexion in our own language the pi-eposition 

• of * ; * the voice of the master '. 

2. There are said to he three cases im modern 
English, — Nominative, Possessive, and Objec- 
tive ; hut in noUBs ^e PossessiTe is the only case 
where inflexion occurs. Nominative^ * man'; jposaemve^ 

* man's ' ; objective, * man '. 

In the oldest En^isb, nouns had six (or at least /oitr) (iasei. 
With the exception of the Genitive or Possessire, hardly a trace 
of these remains in the language as used now. The Pronouns 
have preserved a few more remnants of their old case-endings. 

Exc^t for the pronouns, the distinction of nominative and 
oljective wmald not be kept up, as the fcnm of the noin;i can 
never show whether it is nomiBfttive or objectire. For nouns^ 
these names have a meaning only in construction with verbs ; 
the one corresponding to the subject (the nominative), the other 
to the object of the, sentence. 

The JDaUve ease remains, without inflexion, in some con* 
Btructions : ' give the hoy a penny ', * send the Captain help \ 
' woe worth (he day ', &c The InstrumeiUal or Ablative case, 
whic^ m nouns had the same form as the Dative, no longer 
shows any inflexion. 

3. The Possessive is formed in the Singular 
by adding to the Noun the letter ' s' preceded 

by an apostrophe : * John, John'« '• 
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In the Plural no addition is nnade, except 

the apostrophe: 'fathers, fathers''. But if the 
Plural does not end in «, the general rule for the Sin- 
gular is then applied : * the children'* bread '. 

Tlie reason for not adding ' s * to the regular plurals is the 
difficulty of pronunciation : *■ fathers, fsthers'a '. 

In the oldest English^ the genitive of masculine and neuter 
nouns was most commonly formed in -es i * smith, smithes'; 
'deg (day), diegc«': 'scip (sbip^, seines'. Chaucer ha« 
' cristes gospel ', ' beddes (bea's) heed (head) ' ; much later, the 
'ti eeased to be pronounced as a sepai-ate syllable, and the ' e ' 
dro])t out in writing, its absence being signified by the apos- 
trophe (*). Dr. Monis thinks that " Q was at first probably 
used to distinguish the genitive from the plural suffix," and 
that ** its use may have been established from a false theory of 
the origin of the genitive casiE;. which was thoroughly believed 
in from Ben. Jonson*s to Addison's time '* — that -s was a con- 
traction of ' his ', whence such expressions as ' the prince his 
(Iqt prince* a) house'. This substitution of hia for -m datee 
from the 18th century. The full form -£$ yet exists in 
•Wedn-«-day' (Woden-^^-daeg). 

In the oldest English, the feminine and the plund gemtivet 
were formed by other endings ; but by the 18th century thee* 
had begun to be dropt and -es to toke their place. 

The omission of the vowel, and the consequent sounding of 
the ' b' in the same syllable as the lettet preceding, leads to 
▼arieties of pronuneiatioB, such as those described for the fonn»- 
iion of plurals ; the ' a * b^ng ■ometimet founded sharpy aa 
' life's', and aometimea flat : *God'8 \ ' Jaooh'a '. (See Number.) 

4. The ' s ' is omitted in the Singular when 
too many hissing sounds wo«ld come together: 

* Socrates* wife ', * for conscience' sake', * for goodnesa* 
sake \ ' for Jesus ' sake '. 

"We say * St James's and St. Giles's ', * Moses's ', 'Douglas's*, 

* Bums's '. The general rule is adhered to as much as possible. 
When the word consists of more than two ^llables, the ' s ' is 
dropt, as 'Euripides' dramas'. In poetiy it is freqiiently 
omitted : Bacchus', Eneas', Epirus', Hellas'. 

'' In 0. E., fifteenth century, if the noun ended in a sibilant 
hit was followed by a word be^ning with a sibilant, the poss* 
eadra sign iraft drqvt ; as 'a gaoH %^\ 'the rivtt aide '•** 
(liorriajb 
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5. In Compound Nouns ihe suffix is attached 
to the iaat word ; as *■ heir-at-law'« \ * the queen of 
England's *. 

* Even when there are tw'o sep rate mitiies, the s is added only 
to the last; as, 'Kobeitson and Beid's office* ; ' John, William, 
and Miir3^s uncle *. 

In older English, dov\'n to the 16th centur}', the usual con- 
struction IS seen in su'h examples as * Sfkbcrhies del^th east 
seaxna cynmgtg^ (Bed. ii, 5, 4|uotcd by Morris),^=* «SoB^/e^# 
death, tiie E^st Saxons* kbig*s ' == ' SaAcrhtj the East Saxons' 
king's death ' or * the death of Soeberhl the king of the i^ast 
Saxons * ; ^ for the Lordes love of heaven ' (Picni the Plowman) 
= * the Lord of heaven's love '; * hi« broOver's (h^th Uce Duke of 
Clarence ' (Sir T. More) ; * for King Hcnry*s sake the sixth * 
(Moi-e). Byron writes *for the Queen's sake, his sister*. The' 
sepamtloB of the possessive from a modifying sHjecttve clanse is 
ver^ common. In this case the clause would he much too long 
to intervene before the noun ; but the liest plan is to substitute* 
for t^ [iossessiire, aad allow the antecedent to come down close 
to the relative. 'This way will direct you to a gentleman's 
hoiise (bat hath skill to take off these burdens* (Banyan) : say 

* to the house of a getUleman that bith skill, kc *. 

6. The Possessive Inflexion is principally 
limited to persons, animals, and personified 

objects. We may say *'Jchr^9 occupation*, Hhe kin^s 
crown ', * the lion!s mane ', * (Ae moimtaivLS brow *; but 
not * tJie houge^s roof ' (for ' the roof of the house *), * tlie 
street^M width ', ' the hook's price *. 

Thus it is only a select number of nouns tliat admit of tho 
inflexion : for the great mass we must use the | rcitosition ' of. 
This v^y much diminishes the ira|)ortnnce of the only case- 
inflexion that the language retains, rendering it an exception 
rather tlian the rule. The examples of its use may be classiiied 
as follows ! — 

1. Proper aames of persons: * Peter's pence*, 'John's 
farm*. ¥oi- these the possessive inflexion is preferred, although 
it is not exclusively employed: * Dtwid's psalms '(the psalms 
€f DaM) ; ' Plate's philosophy (the philosophy of Plato), 

2. Class designations of persons: as ^ judge', 'farmer', 

* soldier \ * The hero's harp ', * the lover's lute *, * the enemif's 
eamp*. 

* And Zicm'8 daugfaters pour'd their Utyg 
With prietl's and aean-wr't voice between.' 
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3. ^n^ywAlu : * tiie oat*s mew ', ' the ease's ti\f(iit \ 'the ant^s 
industry \ * the ele^thant's tusk '• The other form is eqoali]^ 
common. 

i Dignified objects that we are accnstomed to hear per- 
sonified : * tiic sun's rays ', ' Uie 7noon*s rising ', * the earth's sur* 
face ', * tiie tvii-ent's ni^e ', *the lightniiufs flash ', ^ the volcano* » 
heavings ', * tlic moi-ning's ray *, a * man-of-iears rigging ', 
^fcrttiTi^s smile', * melancholy s child*, *the last irumpeVt 
awful voice ', * and love's and friendship's finely j minted dart \ 

* the clamour of the Church's being in danger ', * timers 
follower', 'nature's voice', 'eternity's stillness \ ' pei'dition's 
dream \ 

-c* 

The powezn of the human mind are sometimes personi* 
fied ; whence we have * reason* s voice *, 'passion's lure ', * lor 
conscience* sake ', * imagination's range *, 'fancy's flight '. 

The collective interests of hnmanity may be treated in 

the same way : 'history's business', 'society's well-beiog', 'the 
law's delay \ 

Poets naturally carry the usage farther than prose writers : — 
' Seeking the bubble reputation at the cannon's mouth ' (Shak. ). 

* He sat him down at a pillar^ s base ' (Byron). There tire 

instances in ordinary speech, where the possessive is 

used without persouiflcation, but they are rare ; •» * for 
appearances^ sake *, * for acq%uiintaivce*s sake ' ; and even in these, 
the other form, with the prei>oaition, is more usual. In old 
English the inflexion was quite common. There are certain 
phrases where a period of time is governed in the possessive 
by the action or state that the time relates to : * a days leave ', 
'a month's holiday*, *a few hours* intercoui'se \ *the Thirty* 
years* war*. 

But we are not now permitted to make indiscriminate use 
of this inflexion ; such expressions as ' what is the cheese's 
weight ? ' * who was gunpowder's inventor ? * * copper's value *, 
' heat's laws ', would be a violation of all usage. 

7. It would be correct to call the Possessive in * s ' 

the inflexion of personal possession, or 
attribute. 

Sentient beings may have their possessions, properties, or 
attributes expressed by being inflected in this manner : * the 
wcrc^7? ^5 wealth *, 'tne amJowsa^^r'* credentials ', *the tig&r's 
ferocity *. When an inanimate object so far impresses the 
mind that we think of it as having sense and will, we may 
bestow upon it the personal ending * s ', just as we may ascribe 
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iO it iKUDim pttssidfifliand feature* t * iktttmpes^s foiy \ * TxfM*$ 
hoary locks ', * DexUJCa fatal arrow '. 

For the meanings of the geaitiye in English as regularly 
expressed by the preposition 'of, see PtepoiiHons, 

8. Further remnants of Case-Inflexion are 

8e«n in certain pronouns and adverbs. 



INFLEXION OF PRONOUNS. 
t. Pronouns are inflected almost solely for 

Case. A Pronoun differs from a Noun in having a. 
distinct form, called the Objective Casey used when it 
stands as the ohject after a verb or a Preposition ; as 
* I saw him * ; * he saw me, and spoke to me \ Ex- 
amples of the true Dative iuflexion also remain. 

There is no inflexion for gander in the pronouns. Those 
that express difference of sex have different words for the 
purpose ; — * he, she, it * ; * who, which, what '. The 4 in * it ', 
'that', 'what', does indeed mark neuter gender ( § 8), but 
only to the eye of the philologist 

The same remark appUes to number; the plural is not 
expressed by an addition to the singular, but by a distinct word - 
in each number : * I, we * ; * thou, you * ; * he, she, it, — they ' ; 
while the relative and interrogative pronouns are the same for 
both singular and pluraL 

2. The Personal Pronouns are thus declined : — 

SINOULAB. 

NoTmnative, Possessive* Dative, 0^'eciive, 

1st person, I Mine, My Me Me. 

2nd person, Thou Thine, Thy Thee Thee. 

PLU&AIi. 

1st person, "We Our, Chirs ITs "^s 

2nd person, Year YovL Your, Yours You You. 

In old English, down to the latter part of the ISth century, 
there existed a dual declension of the personal pronouns (first 
and second). Nom. vnt (we two), gen. uncer, dat. une, ace. 
unc {uncU, archaic and poetical). Nom. ^ (you two), gscu 
incer, dat. itic, ace. ine (incit, archaic and poetical). 
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I, m the oldest English, tc, has now lost l^e final ^tinrat" 
A middle form ich, seen in icham (Ich am^ I am), ichabbe {Teh 
hoNte, I have), ichUle {leh udlle, I will), Iec, still exists in 
dialects in the south of England. Compare G«rm. ich, Dan. 
jeg, Gr. and Lat ego, 

Te, you. Down till the 16th century, * ye ' (0. E. ge) was 
nominative, and * yon ' (O. K eow) dative and accnsative. 

Ifine, thine, (O. £. min, Ihin, : the final e simply shows 
that the t is long), are the oldest forms. My, thy, drop the 
inflexional ending -n ; a process dating from the 12th century. 

Our, your (0. £. 'uaer^ ure; eower) retain the genitive 
ending -r. Ours, ITOIira, are double forms, adding to * our *, 
* your', a second genitive ending -a ; they **made th^ first 
appearance in the Northern dialects of the thirteenth and 
fourteentii centuries, and are due to Scandinavian influence ". 
(Morris). 

Me, thee, us, you, as datives, correspond to the O. £. 
datives, me, they tis, eow. They still api>ear as datives in 
certain constructions, 'ifeseems', * wcthinks* =* *(it) seems,, 
thinks (= appears) to me*. * Woe worth An/i ' = * woe worth' 
^ be)to him*. * l^ow me tiiat.' ' You had better go' was 
ffeely used in the 16 th century for * you were better go ' ^ 
that is, * (it) were (a* woidd be, subj.) better for you (to) go '.' 
In 'he steps me to a trencher*, *the skilful shepherd peeled 
me certain wands ', and such like, * me ' seems to appropriate^ 
the narrative of the action to the speaker, and to be equivalent 
to ' mark m', ' /tell you ' (Abbott). 

As objectives, the same forms correspond to the O. E. accusa- 
tives me (mec, archaic : compare Germ, mich), the (theej, u4 
{iLsicJ, eow (eowiej, 

'3- The Demonstratives, or Pronouns of tiie 
third person, are declined as follows : — 





SINaVIiAR. 




2fomincaiv$» 


possessive, J)atim, 


01ffectiv€* 
Him. 


He 


His Him 


She 


Her, Hen Her 


Her. 


It 


Its It 


It 



PX<tniAL. 

They Their, Theiis Them Them 

He, his. ^His' is the regular genitive of an original 
(snjgposed) form hi. 

SSin, now both dative and objective, was only dative in O. E. 
The O. E. acoosative was hine, whidi was gradually supplanted 
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%y 1ii6 datiT« fofrm Atm In the 18th and 14th oentuAet. Bi-m 
wows dative ending -m, attached to the root M-. 

She. The 0. £. ?uo died out in the 14th centniy. having 
been slowly superseded during two centuries by *she , a new 
application of the feminine definite article (0. S. aeo, no; sccb, 
aco ; 8che), 

Her, hen. ' Her ' (0. £. hire, here) preserves the genitive 
endiug -re. *Hei*s* is a double genitive, like 'ours', * yours* 
(§ 2).' The dative * her * also preserves the dative ending of the 
0. E. forms hire, here. The objective * her * is the dative form 
re-applied, an early substitution for the 0. £. ace. hi, heo. 

It, nom. and obj., has dropt the h of the O. E. form hit, 
'Hit' is the regular neuter of *he (hi)', by addition of the 
neuter ending-^: compare *tha^', 'wha^', Lat. * id\ *quod', 
&c. Mt \ dative, has taken the place of O. £. him, the regular 
inflexion. 

Its stands for 0. K Ms. The form was unknown before the 
sixteenth ceutury, occurring but itirely in ShukeHiieare, and not 
at all in the translation of the Bible ; the meaning being given 
by 'his' (the regular 0. £. form) and 'thereof. The old 
possessive, hia, stood for both masculine and neuter, creating 
StU obstacle to the personifying power of the word. Hilton 
seems to have felt this, and never uses the form ' his ' in the 
neuter sense, while he evades the occasions of resorting to ' its '• 
Dry den adopted the new form fully. 

From the 14th to the 17th century hit or it was sometimes 
used in place of his (neut.) or its ; especially in reference to 
children, or depreciatingly. * That which groweth of it own 
accord ' {Levit, xxv. 5). ' The innocent milk in it most innocent 
mouth • ( Winter' a Tale, iil 2). 

From the 1 4th to the 16tli century, ' the own * was sometimes 
used in place of *his {its) own '. ' Gold, which of the own nature 
is a thing so unprofitable, &c. * (Sir T. More's Utopia, iL : 
Bobinson s transl., 1556). 

There is a curious contrast between the possessive inflexion of 
nouns and this possessive. The nouns so inflected are almost 
exclusively niames of persons, while * it ' is the pronoun of 
things. We cannot say * Uie roovrCs height ', but we can say 
' Us height '. 

The form * of it * is sometimes to be preferred. When the 
noun is emphatic, the preposition is preferable : thus, 'the 
weight of it , * the value of it *, better enables us to throw tlie 
emphasis on the noim, than if we were to say ' its weight ', 't£s 
value*. 

They, thsjnodem form of 0. £. ihd, the common nom. plur. 
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of tbe O. E. definite article, beffan to drire out the r^gnbr Oi 
£. plural, At (later hig, heo) in the 18th century. 

Their, theirs. 'Their', the modem form of the 0. E. 
thdrti, the common genitive plural of the O. K def. art, 
siniilarly usurped the place of the regular 0. K hira, heora ; 
hire, heore. The gen, ending is preserved. * Theirs * is a douhle 
genitive, like * purs ', * yours *, * hers ' (§ 2). 

Them is the dat. pi. of the def. art thcem, ihdm, replacing 
the regular 0. E. him (kter heom, htm). The obj. * them * is a 
new application of the dat. form, in place of the O. K ace. hi 
(hig, heo). But for this transference or the dat form, we should 
have expected * they * for obj. as well as nom., 0. E. thd serving 
both purposes. 

This and that have no case inflexion ; they have a 
plural inflexion, these, those. 

This was varied for gender in 0. K : thea (m.), iheSa (fem.), 
this (n.). The neuter form has been extended to all genders. 
The common 0. £. plur. was thda; later this, these, thise, 

this. 

That was originally the neuter of the def. art : se, (he {m.\ 
se6 {t\ thoet (n.). By the 18th century it was extended to all 
genders; and next century, it had full demonstrative force. 
The plur. those is 0. E. thds, borrowed in the 14th century 
from ' this '. ' That ' had previously kept its regular plur. tha, 
tho, the plur. of the definite article. 

The Indefinite pronoun one, in the sense of ' one cannot 
be sure of that ^ is declined in the singular, but has no plural : 
*<me*s legitimate expectations should be respected '• 

' One ' as in ' the young ones *, is declinea like & noun : ' one, 

* one's ; plural, * ones, ones* *. 

Other has poss. sing. ' other's ' ; plur. nom. ' others ', poss. 

* others' ' ; like a noun. The O. E. plur. was ' others ' ; hence 
' other ' was often used as plur. between the dropping of the old 
inflexion and the adding of the regular modern inflexion -«. 
•Another* is simply * an other '. 

'None', *any , 'each', 'either*, 'neither', &c., take the 
possessive inflexion : ' none's ', &c 

4. The Reflexive Pronouns are marked by the 
word self. 

SINOTTLAE. 

1st person: Myself, (ourself) 

2nd person: Thyself, yourself 

T^ ^ A' \ Himself, herself, itself, 

DmmttratmB : \ Oneself/one's sdt 



PLVBAL. 

Ourselves 

Yourselves 

Themselves 
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' Self adds emphasis. It was originally an adjeetire (oBtemie), 
Joined to nouns and prononns, and inflected re.,alariy. Nonu 
ie 8elf[a), gen. min aelfes, dat me aelfum^ ace. me selfne. 
Then the dative of the pronoun was sometimes inserted between 
the two: <ic ms self (or silO', 'thu the silf, <he him silf'; 

* we U8 silfe ', * ge eow silfe ', ' hi him silfe '. 

The dative of the Pei*sonal Reflexives was turned into genitive 
in the 13th century* ' self ' having come to be regarded as a 
noun. Thus * I me self became .* I mi (ray) self' ; 'thu the 
self became 'thu thi (thy) self'; and so *'ourself, yi>ur8elf'. 
These last were plurals, the -e and -eu inflexions being dropt ; 
but they necessarily conformed to the usage of nouns in '-ef/', 
and became * ourselves \ * yourselves' as plurals, and ' ouraelf ', 
' yourself ' as singulars. 

The dative of the demonstratives remains, except in two cases. 
'Oneself* is frequently written *<m€*8 self. And 'his ovm 
self ', * their precious selves ', &c. , show that with a qualifying 
word before ' self ' (which is then regarded as a noun), the poss. 
forms, *his', * their', &c, may be used. * Herwb\i\ *i«elf' 
eontain the dative forms ' h$r \ ^U ', not the possessive forms 
•her', 'its', 

6. The Interrogative (Pronouns that undergo 
declension are who and what. 

Who (0.£. hwdf masc and fem.) ; poss. whose (0. £. 
hwcce) ; dative and objective, whom (O.E. cUU, huKtm^ hwdm)^ 
The -e of * whose ' is not inflexional $ it merely indicates that 
the is long : the -« is a true genitive ending. The 0. S. aec 
hwone gave way to the dat. form in the 13th century : the ^m 
of ' whom ' preserves the old dative ending. 

'Who' may also be regarded as a modem ol>jective form| 
side by side with ' whom '. For many good writers and 
speakers say * who are you talking of* ? ' who does the garden 
be lon g toy ' who is this/(w ? ' ' who from ? ' Ac. 

What (0. K hwaU, neut. : compare § 8, 'it'); poss. whosO 
(O. £. hwces) ; dat and obj. what <0. E, ace. hwast ; the O. £« 
d at. w att hwosm, hwdm). 

Which is often the nominative corresponding in meaning to 

• whose ' ; kit * whose ' never was a genitive from * which \ 
historically. 

6.* The Relative Pronouns have only two 
inflected forms : whose and whom. 

Who (masc andfem. ; sometimes neut.) can hardly be regarded 
as a relative till the 16th century. The poss. whose a^ tbo 
obj. whom had beei^ relativea in the 12th «entiuty» 
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What is etymologically the nenter of 'who \ bat practically 
it is now equivalent to * that which *. Its function as neuter 
relative, as well as its poss. * whose \ long ago went over to 
* which 'and *that\ 

Which is now the nenter practically corresponding to ' who', 
but till recently it was often used as masc. or fein. also. It bor- 
rowed from ' who ' and * what ' the poss. ' whose '. 

ThBit IB used for all genders and lieth numbers. It is inde- 
clinable ; but it supplies the want of a poss. by borrowing 
'whose' from 'who and 'what'. 'That' became clearly 
relative in the 12th century. Chaooer indicates distinctions 
of gender and case by associating a demonstrative with it : 
'that ^' = 'who'» or 'that' (nom.) ; ' that Aur ' a * whotie ' ; 
' that him ' = * whom ' or ' that ' (obj. ). 

Certain Compound Eelatives take the possessive inflexion. 
^ I would not hurt a hair of her head, whose ever daughter she 
may be ' (Goldsmith, Oood-Naiured Man, v. ) ' JVhMse tongue 
Boefer speaks false not truly speaks' (Shak., King John, iv. 8). 

• 

Substitutes for Eelative Inflexions, 

When we come to discriminate the two relatives— the co-ordi- 
nating and the restrictive^we find the modes of expressing tlvs 
case-meanings of them in practice to be somewhat complicated. 

To be^n with who. when we have occasion to express the 
idea of alriet personal possession, we may say whoSO, aud also 
of whom J * God, whose offspring we are ',* * of whom we are 
the offspring'. Of course when the meaning is not personal 
posMssion, but referenee, 'of whom' is used, or 'whom — of ; 
'he encountered the keeper, of whom he knew nothing', *whom 
he knew nothing of\ 

Which. When wc have to use a possessive form of the 
neuter relative of co-ordination, we have a choice between of 
which, whereof, and whose. The preferable form is 'of 
Irhich*, or 'which — of; the other forms are better suited to 
the restrictive relative : * the alkaline bases, of which the 
peculiarity is ' ; ' the doctrines in question, ef which this is the 
torn ', ' which this is the sum of\ The forms * whose ', ' where- 
of, are also admitted ; but perspicuity is gained By resemng 
them for the other relative. They agreed in regarding the 
national voice, whose (co-ordinating) independence they main- 
tained, as expressed by the representatives of the people in 
parliament. ' 

That. No inflexion is provided for the relative of restriction. 
Xo expresa the meaning corresponding to the possessive in* 
flexion, these, ave tka forma : that of, wheMOl^ and whOfO^ 
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The first is unmistakable, and to be pre^firred. The others 
serve for the <^o-opdinati»g rchitives; but they have, to the 
ear familiar with idiomatic English, still more the restrictive 
effect : * the person tJuxt I gave you the name of* — *the ^rson 
ichose name I gave yon ' ; * the tribunal of public opinion is one 
i/yfwse decisions it is not easy to despise ' — * one mat it is not 
easy to despise the decisions V; *1 could a tale unfold whose 
lightest word', &c., could not be couyeniently changed into 

* that- of. 

The form ^whereof is only one of a class of comiounds — 
•wherein*, * whereto', kt. — that possess great convenience in 
expressing the prepositional constructions of the relative. They 
correspond by preference, but not exclusively, to the restrictive 
relative * that '. * The point wherein 1 erred ', * the point that 
1 erred in (restrictive). * And be not drunk with wine, wherdn 
18 excess ' (co-ordiuating, *in which*). 

Some grammarians would confine the use of * whose ' to persons, 
but the I'estriction has never been in force ; there is notning to 
justify it. 

7. Nouns after Plural Possessives. As re- 
gards the possessive inflexion generally,, it is to be 
noted that an abstract noun following a plural possemve 
shotdd not be made plural ; as 'we have changed our 
mind \ * we would lay down our life ' ; * men's reason 
should bid them regard their health \ The plural is 
Bot required in such an expression as Met not your 
hearts be troubled \ (See CfJise of Nouns, end.) 

SafUieisn in the possessive case : ' To-morrow* a morning', for 

* to-morrow morning ' ; ' Sunday's morning '• 



INFLEXION OF ADJECTIVES. 

I. Adjectives are inflected to signify dif- 
ferences of degree : * great, greater, greatci;^ '. 
This is cdled their Comparison. 

In many languages adjectives are inflected to mark the gender 
of the nouns they are joined to ; in modem English no difference 
is made on this account Nor does the case or number of the 
noun affect the adjective in modem English. Our language has 
gained in simplicity - and ease by discanling theae adjective 
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inflexionn, tmd has loet only a certain power of vaiying tiie» 
order of woixls. But in tbe oldest English, the Adjective was 
fully inflected for gender, number, and case ; indeed, it had also, 
a special declension when preceded by a demonstrative. 

In the 14th century, the inflexional endings of the Adjective 
had dwindled down to -e, which often appears as a se|>arate 
syllable, after a demonstrative, or before a plural noun. Dr. 
Mollis quotes an excellent illustration from the opening liues of, 
Cliaucer s Prologue to the Canterlury Tales : — 

<* Whan Zepblrtu eek with his ttaeti hreMhm 
Enspired hath in every holte and heothe 
The tendri cropp?s, and the yongi sonne 
Hath in the Bam his halfi cours ironne. 
And gmali fowite maken melodic." 

In 0. E., adjectives borrowed from Norman-French sometimea 
took -es (or -«) in the plural : * parties meridionales ' (Maunde- 
ville), *the best of all vertues, that cardinales ben called*' 
(Langley), ' T^l&ces delitables \ * ca;;tto//«s Icttres * (Chaucer) 

In cases like * motives ', * worthies', Mncaf tables ', 'extremes', 
'brilliants', 'contemporaries', * greens ', &c., the omission oif. 
the nouns throws the force of thes<^ u{K>n the adjectives, wliich 
take the noun inflexion also^ and thus become to all intents and 
. purposes nouns. 

2. There are said to be three degrees of Com- 
parison ; the Positive, the Comparative, and 
the Superlative. 

The rosibive is the Adjective in its simple or un« 
inflected form : * great*, * broad \ * high'. 

The Comparative is formed by adding -er to 
the Positive: 'greater', * broader', * higher*. 

The Superlative is formed by adding -est tO the 
Positive : * greate^^ ', broade«^ ', * higher/ '. 

The comparative ending -er shows an -r replacing an earlier 
•8 : compare Sanskrit 'Jans, -Jos. The Superlative -est is formed 
by adding -t to the comparative suffix : compare Sansk. -Jans- 
ta, -istha. 

An old comparative ending -ter, "ther (Sansk. -tor-, Greek and 
Latin -ter- : from the root of Lat. traiiSf through, * going 
beyond or farther 'j, remains in a few examples : * after,* * oiher *, 
* vhe-tJier \ * either *, * neither ', * unc^ '. 

An old superlative ending -ma is seen in 'former' (O. E.. 
for-ma, superlative of * fore ' : which we have made a companiA 
tive by adding -er) ; and also in many words ending in -mo^ : 
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'itraemMt^ 'iiumwt'/'iitiMost', fcc. This -mof^ U the O. E. 
-meat : -m- -I- -«gt, a double superlative ending ; not the ' most ' 
prefixed to adjectives, as *moti careful '. 

3. Modifications in spelling take place in oer« 
tain cases. 

(1.) Adiectives ending in -e eileni drop the -e before 
-er and -ew ; * white', comparative * whit-er ', superla- 
tive *whit-6«^'; 'remote, remoter, remote*^*; 'able, 
abler, abk^ '• 

(2.) When the adjective ends in -y preceded by a 

cmsonarUf the -y is chang0d into -i : ' hol-y, hol-i-er, 

hol-i-e«^'; 'happ-y, happ-i-€r, happ-i-e*^*; 'balm-^, 

balm-i-er, balm-i-e^^ *. 

WTien a vowtl precedes -y, -er and -eH are added without 
any change : * coy, coy-er, coy.«fi< ' ; * gay, g^y-er, g^y-eat \ 

(8.) A final eahsonani preceded by a short accented 
nawel is doubled before -er and -e^ : ' red, red-<i-er, 
ledrd-eet * ; * sad, sade^, sBddest ' ; ^ big, big^rer, big^e^^ '. 

Finid ^.prec04^ ^7 ^ unaccented vowel is often doubled : 
^crdel, crdel-Z-er, cttL^-l-eat* ; 'MghtfuL frightM^er, fright- 
ful^'. 

4. When a word has more th^n two syl- 
lables, or is a compound, the comppison usually 
ta^es plaoe by^neans of thp adverbs more and most; 
' more singular, most singular ' ; ' more sfruitf ul, most 
fruitful*. 

This subeUtute for the regnkr inflexion dates from the 18tli 
century. It has made its way very largely by being a useful 
help towards eupkony. When a word has already three syl- 
lables, the addition of the inflexion for degree makes it too 
hard to pronounce, and painful to hear ; even though the accent 
were below the first syllable. So when a word is already a 
eompoimd, as ' Udth-ful \ there is a similar oligection to comi^ 
pounding it still further. 

£ven with dissyllables generally, the effect of adding -tfr and 
•eft ma)^ occas^on^y souud harsh ; «n|l ^erefore the second 
method is followed, as ^ more earnest ', ^more pnuient \ 

io 
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Another reMon for preferring mart and 9iMf< is that -«r oimT 
'tsi art noHve suffixes, and b^ suited to fuUive wards, Most 
words of three syllables and upwards are of classic origin, and 
their inflexion would produce hybrids. The old writers, 
however, were not bound by these ponsiderationa. We find, in 
Sidney, ' repiningest ' ; in Bacon, 'ancienter' and 'honour- 
ablest ' ; in Hooker, not only * leamedest * (a Saxon word), but 
' famousest % * soleninest ', * virtuousest'; in Fuller, * eloquenter ', 
' emiuentest '. In our own day, Carlyle has many such examples. 

Any adjective may be compared by * more * and * most *, if the 
ear is better satisfied with the combination of sounds pi-o- 
duced. * It is most true * ; * a more worthy course '. * Thus 
doin|^ you shall be most fair, mMt rich, m^ost wise, most ail ; 
you shall dwell upon superlatives '. (Sidney). 

5. Certain comparatives in -ior, derived 
from the Latin, as 'interior*, 'exterior*, 'superior*, 
'inferior*, 'anterior', 'posterior', 'prior', 'ulterior', 
' senior *, 'junior', « major *, ' minor ', are not proper 
and full English Comparatives. The ending -ior 
^ cognate with the English ending ; but they are not 
followed by ' than * in composition. We aay * senior to 
— *, not ' senior than his brother '. 

6. Irregular and Defective Comparison ia 

exemplified in a few instance. 

Well } Better Jest 



Bad 

Evil J. Worse Worst 

HI 






€k)0d> 0. £. gSd, has neither comparatiye nor superlative. 
Well here is the predicate adtjeeHve (as in 'Are you welixy, 
also uninflected. Better, Best (O. £. hetera, het{e)8l), had lost 
their positive (bet or hat), even in the oldest English extant. 

Bad came in about the 18Ui century. Chaucer sometimet 
uses ' badder '. Evil (0. K 2^6/)and lU (a cognate Scandi- 
navian form) are not inflected. WOTSe (0. £. wyrsa) and 
worst (0. £. wprrest, wyrd) are fonned from a lost positive 
wear. The -s- in * worse ' is a relic of the oldest form of the -er 
ending : contrast the Danish ' veer-re*, which has long appeared 
in Northern £a|^ (including Scotch) m ^vmrre*, *war' 
(worse). 
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Little Less * Least 

M^ny } ^^^ ^^^ 

Utile (0. E. lyteJ) rappliet fram a different root {las, * infirm ') 
conip. less [0. K lecs-aa another relic of the ^ ending), And 
superl. least (O. E. lass-t, i e. lass-est). Lesser, a double corn- 
par., is an admitted form: *the greater light to rule the day, 
and the leaser light to rule the night ' {Oen, i 16) ; 'the leaser 
Asia ', ' the lesser gity centres of the brain '. Littlest occura 
once in Shak. {Ham. iiL 2.): *the litaeait doubts'. This, 
however, is in a special contrast where it is desirable to show 
the form * little '. 

Much (0. E. mic-el, later tnitkely muchelf moehe) is from the 
root ma{g)h (*grow, become great'). Moie (0. £. marazs 
mah-ra) is used as the comp. of both ' much ' and ' many '. Mo, 
moe, a shortened form, is common in the Elizabethan age, 
and is found in Scotch as vnoe (the comp. of ' many '). 
Most is .0. E. mcBst (= maih'Stj. Many (0. £. tnaneg) 
" contains the root mang, % nasalized form of ma^ (moA) \ 
(Morris). 

^, , Elder > Eldest. ) 

^^^ Older / Oldest / 

(Md, 0. £. edld; elder, 0. £. yldra, ddra; eldest, 0. E. 

yldestf eldest. The modification of the vowel in * yld- ' * «ld- * 
is dne to the influence of a lost -4- preceding tiie endings. 
(Compare *m<»ti, m«n*, &c. : p. 126, f 8). So 'lang*, comp. 
•iCTigra*, superl M^rigest'; 'Strang, strengra, strongest ; 
' gwng ' (yonng) 'gyngi-a ', * gyngest ', &c 

Older oldest formed directly from 'old', ar» now the 
commou inflexions. The general use d these has gradually 
confined 'elder', 'eldest', to living beings. 'Elder' has lost 
part of the comparative use ; we say ' which is the eUUr f ' but 
we have ceased to say ' he is elcUr man his brother '. 

Kigh Kigher Kighest, Next 

Near Nearer Nearest 

Far Farther Farthest 

[Forth] Further l^^^,^} 

The first couple 'nigh', 'near', look regular. But the 
really regular form would be an apparent mixtore : ' nigh, near, 
next'. 
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Nigh, O. B. ^nedh, neh, kter neihy negh, ' Ifetr, 0. K 
iv^'a^ nedrra was the regular coinpar. of iteoA ; it bc^gan to be 
nsed as podtiyeabont the j2th century, though it was not quite 
disused as compar. till the 17th century. Next is O. £. neJut 
<= neak'^H.-nek^), Thna Bearer iib etymologioallv a double 
oompar., and nearest has really the modern superL added to 
the old oompar. form. 

Far, O. £. feor, had O. £ compar. fyrrti, and snperL 
fyrresL The later form of fyrru^ ferre^ took on the common 
ending (like nerre^ n^rrer, nearer) and became a double compar., 
ferrer. Farrer, farreH, remain in Scotch ; but fjartAer, 
furthest, the £ngii8h forms, have admitted 'th- from ' further \ 

* furthest ', on a mistaken analogy. 

The adT. ' forth ' had no adjective cognate in 0. K Further 
(O. £. furikra\ furthest, are regularly formed. The 0. K 
superL was /urih-m'eat ; whenoe ' furthermost \ ' Further- 
more ' is an adv. (used with the force of a con juuctton). 

(Bathe Rather Sathest] 

[A^cer Ere Ersti] 

J . Latter ) Last 1 

^^ LatfT / Latest, f 

Bathe (0. R hrced^, 'quick', 'early'; rather (0. E. 
hrmthra) ; and ratheat (0. £. Ara^/io»<)-*4ied oat ss ac^eetms 
in the 17th century The adv. * rather' (0. E. hrathor) 
remains, but in the metaphorical sense of * by preference \ 

* prefembly \ which appeareid as early as the 12th centurv. 

The 0. £. adv. on ('formerly', 'before') is radically con* 
nected with the adv. i ('ever', 'always'). It appears in 
'.^r-ly', for which cer, ere, is still used in Scotch : as, 'an 
csr crap ' (an early orop), and, adverbially, ' to work late and . 
€9r \ J3re is 0. £. (vrra (' former '), and erst is O. S. aarett ; 
bnt the adjective use of the words is now obsolete. 

Late (0. .£. kU, ' 8l'>w ', ' late ') ; latter (0. £. laira, later , 
laUre) ; last (0. £. latost^ latst : softened, like ' betst ' into 
' best ', iq the 12th eentury). Later, latest, are regular and 
unmodified 

rxi 1 X Foremost (O.E. fyrmest). \ 

[Fore], Tor. eip;,^^ !o.E./Jr(re)J). } 

[(Be)bii,d] Hinder SindermL } <^'^ hindemest). 

Af, ofi] After Aftermogt (O.E. atfte(r)rnea). 

In] Inner Inmost, umermoet (O.K innemei^ « 



[ 
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{Out, Outer > Outmost, ontetmost ) (O.E. 

).E. ttf] Utter ) Utmost, uttermost | tUemest), 
Mid — Midmost (O. E. medemest). 

[Up, Upper \ Upmost, uppermost ( (O.R yfemest^ 

O.K «/-] Over ) Overmost \ymed). 

High Higher Highest, Highermost 

Low Lower Lowest, Lowermost 

— ' Undet Undermost 

f(Be)neath] Nether Nntheimost (O.E. nithemest.) 

• Fore* (idv. • befons ') made ih O. E. ft superl. adj. for-mok^ 
to which there was added later the eompai*. suffix, making 
former. The addition of the snperl. anffix •ut made a double 
ftuperl, 0. E. fymiest, oar foremost. First (0. E./yffr»>e> 
is the regular superl. form. 

Many other forms now obsolete are found in aur old writers : 
^hinderestV *uppereet*, 'overest^ kc We have also some 
others i^ -^mH ;. ' eastmost \ * westmost ', ' eadmost ', ' topmost ', 
* stemmost *, &c. 

7. Double comparatives and superlatives 

are to he avoided ; as * more surer punishments', ' worfiier 
far ', ' the most hold««^ ', ' thetno^^ unkindt?^ eut of all '.' 

We have jQst seen not a few cases of double inflexiop, chiefly 
Ifowever in circtimstalices where the common ending has been 
added to an older ending no longer &miliar in the required, 
sense : * lessor *, * utm-ftst *, &c. 

So wheti a word has of itself the force of a comparative or 
superlative it should not be compared ; as ' the chiefest among, 
ten thousand ', * the extremest verge \ * a more perfect way *. , 
'Slidi eases ariiete chiefly from the d^^ire of exceptional emphasis* , 

8. Adjectives not compared. — Adjectives ex- 
piressing meaning that do not admit of change of dejgree 
are tiot compared. 

Such are the pronominal adjectives (this, that, his, their, 
jpc), the definite numeral adjectives (t^»so, fewirth, bol^, be), 
and many adjectives c^- qualily. 



^ /ing ', ' Mtemal ', ' perfect , * perpetual ', ' royal ', • supreme ', ' univer- 
sal', * void*. Some are already words expressing the highest possible 
degree of the quality (AlmightyX Others hare no shades « meaning : a 
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thing nrast be either perpendicular or not, dead or not dead ; there ar4 
no degrees. Figuratively, however, we aaoribe degrees to some ui thest 
attri^tes. When we speak of an assertinn as ' more or U*s certain ', we 
do not mean tliat one assMtion is ' certain ' absolutely, and that another 
is more so ; we mean that the other approaches ' neai-w to being certain \ 
neither of the two being abeolutely and completely certaiu. So ' more or 
UMfuU\ * fluid', 4c Milton's deecription of Satan's despair is hypers 
bolical : ' And in the Unot&t deep, a Unotr deep '. 

9. Another mode of expressing the super* 
lative degree is exemplified in ' King of kings \ 
' Lord of lotds ', ' bravest of the brave '. 

To express comparison there is also the peculiar 
idiom seen in the examples, 'too evident to require 
proof ' ; ^ too much a man of the world to be imposed 
npon '• 

10. The Comparative is used when two things 
are compared; the Superlativei when more 
than two are compared. 

* Of two such lessons, why f oiigefe 
The nobUr and the manlttr one ?* 

But tiie mle is not strictly adhered to. Writers and speakers 
continiiallj use the saperlntiye in comparing two things : * the 
best of two \ * the least of two \ * This court had heen the most 
magnificent of the ttoo* (Thackeray). Less frequently the* 
eomparative is nsed for the superlative : ' I read the whole 
of Tadtns, Juvenal, and Quintuian. The latter ... is 
sddom sufficiently appreciated* (J. S. ,Mill), 'The former 
seemed the straivger sensation of the ^ree' (Cooper). Like 
many other dual forms the comparative degree is superfluous ; 
and perspicuity would be equally served by using the same form 
of comparison for two, as for more than two. 

H. The Comparative and Superlative are sometimes 
used by way of eminence ; as * the most High ', * the 
rader and more barren parts of the island '. 

In exprensing mere intensity, the adverbs ' more * and 'most* 
are made use of instead of *very*, 'greatly*, &c. 'His 
argument was m4)st (very) c<mvincing.* There is in such cases 
no express oomparisoUi and hence the name, the superlative of 
eminencs. 
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1. The only inflexion of Adverbs is Com<» 
parison. Some, from the nature of their meaning, 
cannot be cpmpared, as * now ', * then ', * there *, * never*, 
'secondly', 'infinitely*. When the signification 
admits of d^ee, they are compared in the Same 
manner as Adjectives: 'soon, soon^, soone^r^'; 
' often ', * of ten«r ', * of tene^ ' ; * pleasantly, more plea- 
santly, most pleasantly '. 

Adverbs are usually lonoer than the corresponding adjectives, 
and therefore more rare^ admit of comparison tiy -er and . 
-est. Such cases as * latelier *, * gentlier ' (Tennyson), 
* proudlier' (Carlyle), are exceptions, allowed by euphony. In 
the old writers, such terms were more common : ' wiselier \ 
•easilier*, *rightlier', *hardlie8t', * earliest', aro instances, . 
but not for imitation. Coleridge uses * safeliest \ 

2. A few Adverbs coincide with irregular 
Adjectives: 'well, better, best'; 'badly ox ill, 
worse, worst ' ; ' much, more, most ', &c. 



INFLEXION OF VEEBS. 

1. Relations to be expressed. — The Verb is 
th^ Part of Speech that makes an affirmation ; and in 
making an affirmation we may have reference to" snch 
circumstances as time, conditionality Gt uncondi- 
tionality, person, and number. 

Methods exist in every language for expressing these numerous 
relations. In some languages, as the Qreek, the verb itself is 
changed or inflected for nearly every vaiiety of time, person, 
.number, &c In English the actual inflexions are few ; out by 
;means of auxiliary words we can express all the various 
circumstances of affirmation. 

2. The commonly enumerated inflexicfns 

of the Verb are Voice, Moodf Tense, Person, Number. 
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3. With reference to Voice> Verbs are Active or 
Passive. Every Transitive Verb has an active form, 
or voice, and a passive form, or voice. 'Csesar 
defeated Pompey' (active); *Pompey toaa defeated 
by Cfiesar * (passive). 

Since the object of the transitive verb becomes the subject of 
the affirmation in the possive voice, where there is no object (as 
in intransitive verbs) there can be no change of voice. 'His 
ardour cooled ' is intransitive, afid admits no such variation as 
occurs in the sentence, * he struck the ball \ * the ball was 
struck *. 

The passive voice expresses the same fact as the 
active, but in a form that calls attention to the object 
of the action, rather than to the agent 

Indeed, the agent may be unknown, and therefore there 
would be a blank in the affirmation if we had not the passive 
form. * The glass was broken ', is a complete assertion, although 
we may not to able to name the agent, or considv it unimpor- 
tant to do so. 

The English hks no real inflexion for the Passive Voice. The 
single woM * hight' {'is or tccu called '), O. £. hatte, hekt^ is a 
very doubtful example. We require to take in the help of 
another verb ( § 14 ). Where a passive inflexion exists in 
languages nearly allied to the English, it seems to have arisen 
from a mode of applying a reflexive pronoun. Old Norse at 
kalla, * to call ', at kallait (for (U kallask, = at kalla-sik, * to 
call-(one)self'), 'to be called'. Danish at kalde shows a still 
further worn passive, at kaldes, * to be called '. So the Greek 
passive forms were at first adopted from the middle voice 
(reflexive). The Latin passive is most probably a reflexive 
formation : 'amor* (*I am loved*) = amos •= amo -^ se (*l 
love self*) ; * amaris ' (* thou art loved *) = amas-i-s := amas + 
ee (*thou lovest self*); *aniatur* (*he is loved*) ^ awla^w-se 
= amat -f- ae (* he loves self), &c Compare French m nUler, 
* to be mingled ', s'appeler , * to be called , &o. 



4. The Moods are the Indicative, Suhfunctive, 
Imperative, and Injinitive. tJnder the same head we 
may include the Participle and the Gerund, 

Mood means the manner of the acticHu 



* Ihdtca4iv« and Subjunctive.— One important 

^stinction of manner is the distinction of uncondi- 
tional and conditional 

' I see the signal *, is anconditional ; *^ Itm tlie signal ', is 

the same fact expressed in the form of a condition. The one 

fonh is said to bt in the Iiidicativ'e tttood, the mood that simply 

stfltea or indicates the action ; the other form is in the Sniyvmc' 

tive, conditional, or coi^junctive mood. There is sometimes a 

slight variation made in English, to show that an afiirraation is 

made as a condition. The mood is called ' subjunctive ', 

b^anse the affirmation is subfirined to another affirmation :*if* 

J see (he signal^ I will call out*. 

3uch fonuB aa ' I may aee '. ' I CAn see ', havo somotimo* boon oonticlerod 
as ayariety of mood, to which the name ' Potential' is given. But this 
cannot properly be maintained. There ia no tiuco of an^ indexion 
otHTesponding to this meaning, as we find with the subjunctive. More- ~ 
oyer, such a mood would have Itself to be subdivided into indicative and 
subjimctive forms : ' I may go ', ' if I may go '. And farther, we might 
proceed to constitute other moods on the same analogy, as. for ezamvlo, 
9M. obUgatory mood — 'I must go', or ' I ought to go'; a moo«i of resolu- 
ti^t— M[ wiu go^ you shall go ' ; a mood of gratlfleation— ' I am deliffhicd 
to go ' ; of deprecation—* I am grieved to go '. The onl^* QilTeix»ice hi thd * 
two last instances is the use of the sign of the infinitive ' to ', which does * 
not occur after 'may', 'can' ' must', ' ought', &c : but th;it is not an 
esscintial difference. Some grammarians consider the form ' I do go ', a 
s^para^ mood-, and term it the emphatic mood. But ftU thd above' 
objections apply to it likewise, as wdll a? many others. 

The Imperative mood is the expression of com- : 

miand, desire, entreaty. 

From the nature of the meaning, it can be used only in the 
second person* In modem Englufa, there is no inflexion for^ 
•it ; the simple form of the verb is employed : *bind', *go '. 
In 0. £. the Imperative sin^ar was expressed simply by the 
root form of the verb : * bmd *, * ga * ; there was no mood . 
suffix. For the plural, the usual endinfr for the second person 
-^ was added : *bind-a-<^*, *ga-^*. Yet when the pronoun 
followed, * bind-g ge * came to take the place of * bind-a^ ge \ 
probably through a confused substitution of the subjunctive. 
Thus the sing, and plur. forms easily became identical. As 
late, however, as the end of the 14th century, Chaucer retained 
the plur. personal ending : 

*' Herkn«fA these blisful briddSs/'&tnZt^how they sing. 
And BAih (aee) the freshS fiowerds how they spring. '^ 

In making a proposal or expressing a desire in reference to first 

or third persons, there is no inflexional form available; we 

substitute the subjunctive 6t an auxiliary (commonly ^ let') : as: 
" Well, sU we down, 
And U «M Amo- BwMrd* Bptok of this **. (JVom. L i;) 
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The teim imperative ib somewhtt misleading, as tike mood is 
employed in supplication as well as in command ; and for the 
strongest forms of command it is insufficient. The legislature 
uses ' shall ' to signify its commands ; another form used in 
common life is ' must \ 

6. The Infinitivei as ^ to go ', is not a mood in the 
same sense as the others. It is the form of the verb 
that contains neither affirmation nor command, but 
merely names the action in the manner of a noun : * to 
reign is worth ambition \ for ' the act of reigning '• 

There is no time signified l^ the infinitive as there is hy the 
other moods. The name ' innnitlve ' expresses the fact that it . 
is not limited in those circumstances of time that limit the other 
parts^ which parts are called collectively the Finite verb. 

The preposition ' to ' is not essential to the infinitive, and is 
dropped after certain verhs. The O. £. in6nitive was formed 
hy a suffix -an ; as * hindan * (* to hind *), * writaw * (* to write *). 
It was partially inflected like a noun, taking a dative in -« after 

* to ' for the expression of purpose : * to bindanne \ ot * -enwe * • 

* to writanTic ' or * -enn« * — our gerund. By the 13th century 
the infin. -an had become weakened to -en. and -e, and sometimes 
the ^ was silent ; the dat. •anne, -etme had also fallen away to 
•«w, 'en, -6 ; and * to ' not only remained with the dat. or 
gerund meaning, but was also transferred to the simple infinitive. 
The two forms thus became identical, and * to * now appears ii| 
the infin., whether it be nom. or obj. or dat. 

The form *bindiw^/ 'going', is also an infinitive of 
the verb. 

This form in -tng fulfils the function of a noun in the same 
manner as the other : * going (subj.) is sad *, * he dreads going * 
(obj.) ; * binding ( = to Hnd) themselves by these terms was 
imprudent '. This is the modem practical usage ; and, in cases 
like the last, while we regard 'binding' as equivalent to .a 
noun, 1)eing subject to 'was imprudent', we acknowledge its 
force as a verb by saying that * themselves * is object to it. 

Historically, the connexion between the old infin. in -en and 
the modem form in -ing is not quite satisfactorily established. 
In the I3th century, indeed, the participial termination -etide 
or -inde was occasionally used in place of the dat. infin. or 
gerund form ; and in the 14th century both forms were some* 
times turned into -ing. But presently this *t7Mr infin. died out 
Again, an infin. 'ing appears for -en about the beginning of the 
X6th oentury ; but it is in a different constiuctiou from tha 
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modern use of -ing. In the mme century even the ^m of past 
participles was interchanged with -ing. Some stress midit 
justly be laid on the strong tendency to convert all simuar 
endings into -ing; bnt moat probably the "ing should be traced 
to the verbal noun in tmg (later ing), the preposition *of' 
having dropt awa^, leaving the verbal noun and the following 
noun or pronoun in close proximity. According to this view, 
the real explanation of the above example is : Hnding (verbal 
noun^ ; [of prep, omitted] ; themselves (governed, not by 
* binding , but by * of '). But, admitting this to be the historical 
origin of the 'ing form in such constructions^ the practical 
usage has broken quite away from it. 

6. The Participle affords a peculiar and con- 
venient means of joining a subordinate fact to a prin- 
cipal affirmation. 

The name * Participle ' was given because of the supposed 
participation, or sharing, in the functions of the verb, the 
adjective, and the noun. 

Speaking correctly, the participle is neither an adjective nor 
a noun. Adjectives are derived from participles, and verbal 
nouns occur with the form of the participle in * mg', but derived 
in reality from other sources. The participle coincides with 
the verb in having a subject and (if transitive) an object, and 
in expressing some varieties of the action ; but it has no power 
of independent affirmation. In construction it is subsidiary to 
a verb m some of the finite moods (indicative, kc), and derives 
its affirmative force from the verb thus coupled. ' Ascending 
the mountain, we bad a wide prospect. ' This is a convenient 
and elegant abbreviation for ' we ascended the mountain, and had 
&c/ * Beaten at one point, we made for another's *we toere 
beaten, atui made — *. *I saw him crossing the street* ; *I 
saw him, and when I saw him, he was crossing the street ', 

The Participle has two principal meanings, and 
three forms. 

The present, imperfect, incomplete participle 

expresses an action as doing, and not yet finished ; and 
the form is in -ing (O.E. -end^ -ende, -inde) : * beatm^ *, 
Agoing', *csJLing\ 

The past or complete participle expresses an 
action as done and finished ; and the forms are -n and 
•d ; * beateT^ ', * gone \ * called \ 
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In tnmsitite Terbs the participle in -ing has kiso an wsHvi 
signification, as ' beating ', ' calling ' ; and those in -n and -d 
have a paaaiw slguitieation, as ' beaten ', ' called \ and form the 
basis of our passive voice. In intransitive verbs, the only 
difference of meaning is that of incomplete and complete : 
* going *, * gone * ; * coming *, * come * (O. E. * cumen^ oomeTt '). 

Both the present and the past partici{des may often be 
regarded as indefinite, the time of the action varying according 
to the tense of the verb of the principal clause. 

The new form 'ing came in during the 12th century. The 
<4der forms gave wav gradually ; the Northern -arid being used 
down tin about the beginning of liie 17th century. 

The ending -n (or en, -e- being merely a connecting or 'binding' 
ktt^) belongs to the verbs called strong or old. It has fallen 
off from many of them (§ 57» &c.). It is the same as the -en 
Ibrmtltive of adjectives (* goldew- *, * wooden \ denotiug posses- 
sion of the properties implied in the root ; tnat is, it expresses 
the action <h tne verb as communicated to the subject that the 
participle is joined to. 

The ending -d (or 'Cd^ -e- being merely connective) belongs to 
the verbs calted weak or new. It is soihetimes modified to -t (§ 62, 
ic). It is cognate with Qoth. -das^ Lat. tus ( = ^9), Gr. -toa ; 
and has the satne meaning as -n. It also appears similarly in a 
vast number of adjectives. 

In the absence of any other prefix, ge- was generally prefixed 
to the ppt participle (and often to other parts of the verb) in 
O.E. This ge- was later modified to y-, i- : * ybroken *, ' ygone \ 
'tmade *, * t'ronne * (run). 

In many languages (including OM English), the participle is 
inflected to acree with the subject in gender, number, and case, 
which gives it the appearance of an adjective. But it is still 
essentially a verb with the limitations above stated. 




1 tlie patsing of the I)oun> ' (noun). ^ After 9a£i9fyiiig the cliui^ ' (part, or 
i>\/ln.) ' a satUf^ng portion • (adj.), * a tempest dropping fire ' (part) ; ' now 
is the witching time of night ' (adj). 

The participle ia known by its governing a Boun like a verb, which 
neither an adjective nor a noun can do. But a participial phrase (that is 
a partidide witii its government) may be itself governed by a preposi- 
tion : ' on hearing the news ', * by fotloteing the straight course ', ' c^/lter 
vanning bimdeU ', Aa TJiese are brief and elega&t substitutes for a con- 
Junction and a cbuse : * when tliey heard the news ', ' if you follow ', 
' after he had warmed '. The passive participle (the eqitivalent of a clause 
with a passive VCTb) is known by ita reference to a subject : ' after being 
veil wai-med, m went our way '. These forms In Ang may also be regartled 
as infinitives. 

- A pSO-ticipial t>Wrttfe *eBta8 to have the farther peculiarity of bolr*? 
joined to a possessive: * Jolin't. leaving the oour»% "our mmttiag^ tl»* 
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mrlfV*, *t)ijr admitting tbo fiuit', *the hin^$ AiMMttfag parttomeBt', are 
abort exuresaiQnQ for 'the fact that John left', 'we met', 'the king 
diRsolved ', &c. Likewise a demoDstrative adjective may he Joined in the 
■ame way t ' thi sending than the light of thy Holy Spirit '; ' VuU burning 
the oapitol waa a wanton outrage*. 

Theee phraaea may perii^pa be beet oeneidered ae infinitiTee goToming 
nouns. 

7. The Gerund is npt a separate form in modem 
English, bttt a peculiar application of the two infinitive 
forms, * to write ', and * writing '. 

In 0, £. (see § 5), the dative form of the IninHive, *to 
writanne * (or '-enne *j was nsed to express purpose or intention. 
Kow th»t the speciat inflexion is dropt, ' to write' and * for 
writing *, the infinite forms with appropriate prepositions, gi^e 
the meaning intended, and are cailsd gtrwnds : * I come lo 
yoriJU \ * I have worK todo\ * the course to tteer by \ * ready for 
sailing \ * sharpened for cutting \ It is nsefol to point out this 
signification of these forms, partly to facilitate tninslation into 
the ckssical languages, and parUy to explain some idioms id 
onr own langpage. 'A house to let \ *1 have work to do\ 
* there is no mope to say ', are phrases where the verb is not in 
the common infinitive, bnt in the £orm of the gerand. ' He is 
the n^an to doit, (a for 4oiii§ it' When the ' to ' oeased in the 
12th century to be a distinctive mark of the dat infin. or 
gerund, *for' was introdnced to make the writer's intention 
clear. Hence the familiar form in ' what went ye out for to 
itu t* *.they came /or to show him the temple ', 

8. Tense is the variation of the verb to express 
the time of an action, modified by the other circnni- 
stances of completeness and incompleteness above 
mentioned in connexion with the participle. * I come ' 
(present}^ *I came' {past); *I call' (i>re«.), *I called' 
ijpast). 

These are the only tenses made hy inflexion ; bnt by eom- 
hination with other xrorde, future time is also expresseid, — 'I 
shall come ', ' he tpill come '. In O. £. the want of a futme 
form was usually supplied by the present tense. (Compare 
§ 49). These compound forms, and a great variety of modes of 
past, present, and future^ are represented in Had full soh^ne of 
the verb (§ 40). 

Strong Verbs are such as form the past tense, bv 
change of the root vowel: 'hold, held'j *U^ 
tell ' ; \ drink, drank '; * come, came '• ^ 
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Aa in all tke other Indo-European langnages, so in Englisli, 
OTen the presetU tense is a form considerably modified from the 
oiiginal root The chief means of change in English have been 
vowel augmentation and the insertion of various formative suf- 
fixes before the personal endings : the Northern English ' gang' 
(Goth, gagga) is a case of reduplication (from ga, * to go '), a 
common mode in the classical languages. 

To form the past tense, English, like the other Indo-European 
languages, and particularly like the other Teutonic lans^ages, 
had recourse to Bedupucatlon. 'Did', O. E. dui^, is a 
denizing of * do *. The curious verb • hight ' (=:* was called *: 
in 0. K also ='i9 called) appears in Qoth. Juxitan (* to call *), 
O.K JuOan ; past, Goth. hai-Juiit, 0. K hSht, hit (as well as 
hatte), Goth, haldan ('to hold'), O. £. healdm ; past, Goth. 
haihald, O.H. Germ. hicUt {-zz heihalt), mod. Germ, nielt, O. £. 
heoldf mod. K ' held '. Comftare Gr. r^jmu, pf. ri-rv^a, 
waina, "pi. irk-irawem ; Ijat. pello, pf. pepiHi ; tefndo (n 
euphonic), pf. te-tendi ; timde {n euphonic), tH-tiidi ; fugio, pf. 
fugi (zszfu^fugi:^ ; tollo, pC tidi (for U-tiUi). 

The strong verbs cannot all be traced clearly to their original 
reduplication ; but judging from those that we can trace, we 
believe tht»t the rest followed the same rule. They have also 
been called 'old' verbs, becanse they are the oldest in the 
language. 

Weak Verbs are such as form the past tense by 
adding -d to the present or simple verb: 

*love, love^*; 'hear, heart?'; 'plant, plantec?'; 
*whip, whipped or whip^'; 'cany, carried*; 'lead, 
led * ; * build, hnHded or bull/ ' ; ' buy, bought '. 

The addition of "d is accompanied with various modifications 
in spelling, like those in the plural of nouns and the compari- 
son of adjectives. ' Heard ' shortens the vowel of ' hear ' ; 
' jAanted ' inserts a binding or connective -e-, otherwise it could 
not be pronounced; *whipp^' (final 'p doubled after short 
accented vowel), and ' whip< ' are both written, but in either 
case we must pronounce ' whipt ' ; ' carrieej ' changes -y (final 
•y after a consonant) into -», before the connecting -6" and the 
inflexional 'd. * Led ' looks like a strong past ; but this is a 
foim stripped of its earlier ending : ' led-oe ', ' Ised-r^^ ' : the 
vowel is also shortened. ' Build ', and some others ending in -d 
preceded by a liquid, modify the final -d into •< ; a shorter 
mode than th6 regular formation. The change of vowel in such 
as ' bought ' from ' buv ' is due, not to reduplication (like the 
^Strong verbs), but to tne influence of certain vowels in ancienjt 
forms of the words. ^ ^ 



PLURAL. 

lag-i-i^-um. 
lag-i-ded'Uth, 
lag'i'ded-xm. 
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The -dci ike pttt tense is a modificatioii of the verb ' did ' : 

* I laved 'hein^tk short form for 'I love did* ; *l laid* for *I 
lay-did*. This apj^ears host in the Gothic forms, especially 
the plural ones, which are least corrupted or worn down. The 
TOOt lag(*lAy') formed its past tense in Gothic thus : 

8IN0ULAR. 

1. lag-i-(2-a(= older lagi-<i0(?-am). 

2. hig-i-des (= older lagi-<2Mi{-ta f) 
8. Iag-i-(^a. 

Wo have already noted that the -s- TGoth. and O.H.G. -<-), if 
simply a connecting link. In 0.£. (as well as in Goth, and 
O.H.G.) some verbs took -o- as the binding letter. Goth, -ai-, 
O.H.G. '^', have no extant cognate form in English. 

The weak verbs take their name from their inability to form 
a past tense without the aid of another verb, ' <Ud ' : the strong 
verbs double themselves, and need no foreign help. They are 
called also mw verbs, the formation being more recent than the 
other. They greatlv outnumber the very small* force of strong 
verbs ; and hence the latter have been called irregular, being 
apparent exceptions to the modem rule of forming in -d. The 
overpowering inlluence of the commoner weak form has been 
gradually breaking down the older strong form. 

9. Person and Number. There are certain dis- 
tinctions of form according as the subject of the verb 
is the speaker, the person or persons spoken to, or the 
persons or things spoken about ; that is, for the 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd persons, singular and plural; as 'I write', 

* thou write«^ ', * he write*,' &c. 

The personal suffixes were originally pronominal elements 
joined on to the verb (after the tense formative). They have 
iJmost disappeared from modem English. 

The suffix of the first person singular, -m* remains in the. 
word * am ' alone (O.R co-m). It was previously 'tni (weakened 
from an earlier -ma) =: ' I ^ Compare Sanskrit as-mi, Gr. ttfii f 
(for ic'fui), Lat. 9um (for «»-ti-m), O.H.G. jrim (mod. Germ. 
Wn), O.E. (Northern) be(m (* I be'). In O.E. 'bind?', &c, 
the -«- is merely the connecting letter, which has usurped the 
place of the real personal ending. 

The suffix of the second person singular, -st, appears in the 
present and past indicative. The root tioa, tva, tn. (= * thou *) 
seems to have changed into -ti, and then into -.ft, which gives 
the ending -«, common in O.E., regular in Northern English 
(' thou bear« ', ' thon binds '). The 4 form remains in ' ar-< \ 
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*WB8-<V *yreT't\ 'shaU*, *wl-t\ Thd past tons^ of strohff 
verbs cbropt -t of the 2nd person singular, and showed no ending 
bat -e : *thu bund«* (•thou boundest'), *thu feolle' (*thott 
fellest') ; but in the 14th century^ the weak ending -st was 
shared with them. The peculiarities <^ spelling when -^ ia 
added are the same as when -d of the past tense is added. 

The 'suffix of the third person singular, -tht -8> is descended 
from the demonstratiye root, to (' he '). seen in *the\ * thai \ 
The modified form -tt became in the oldest EngUsh -th, *d, and 
't, and even in the 10th century -8, which is now the ordin^ij 
Ibrm. It appears only in the present indie The same peculi- 
arities of spelling attend the aadition of -« as of -st and •</. 

The snftixes of the plural have all been dropt in modem 
English. The forms in O.E. and cognate languages have been 
traced back to these : (1) ma8i = ma+8i {=ti, ta ; ttoi, ttoa) 
iF=*I + thou*, or ma+«»=*I+he', that is, 'we*; (2) tad 
■■ to + « = * thou +thou *, or to + «» «= * thou + he *, that is, 
'you*; and (8) {aynH = an+H^ 'he+he*, that is, 'they*. 
(But this explanation of {a)nH is not universally accepted). 
There is no trace of the suffix of the first person plund iii 
English. Gk)th. has * siyu-m * (' we are ') : compare Gr. l<r-fuv 
(Doric i«-fi(c s itr-fiic), Lat. ' an-mua ' (eS'U-mus), The suffix of the 
second person plural, -th, was extended in O.E. to all the plural' 
persons of the present indicative : ' hindpa-^ ' (* we, you, they 
Dind *), ' Isr-o-C^ * (* we, you, they teach *). We have already 
mentioned the -th of the Imperative plural (§ 4). The suffix of 
^0 third person plural, -n, was extended in O.K. to all the 
plui'al persons of the past indicative ('bund-on', 'laerd-OH*) 
and of the present and post subjunctive (* bindcn, -on ', * laer-ew, 
«o)i * ; ' bund-^, -on ', ' l»rd-cw., -on *). In the 12th century, Mid- 
land English used ^n for the plural endings of the present 
indicative, while Southern English retail^ 4^; Northern 
English had taken -s, several centuries earlier, in the plural 
persons of the present indicative and in the plural imperative. 
The forms in -en died out of general use in the 16th century. 
The I0S.S of this short syllable has been regretted by poets^ 

The suffix of the O.E. singular subjunctive, present and past, 
was -6, a mere remnant of fuller forms. Even this is now lost. 
In loose writing, the forms of the second and third persons 
Angular of the present indicative are often used where we 
should expect the flexionless subjunctive; and Mr. H. Sweety 
has pointed out instances of a similar usage in the second person 
singular past subjunctive of weak verbs in late West Saxon. 
For * wert *, see § 16, below. 

For general purposes, all the infleximis of nombw and person 
might nave been oispensed wi^h toother* 
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10. The English Verb retains but a very small 
number of inflexions compared yriih other hm- 
guages. 

* Write *, * wrote *, ' writing ', * written ', * writes *, * writest *, 
* wrotest *— being seven forms, — are all the chapges of a strong 
verb. The weak verbs, such in * love ', have oqly six forms. 

11. Conjugation. To bring together all the forms 
of the verb is to coi\jugate it. There are in English 
two conjugations : the Old or Strong, and the 
New or Weak. 

The Old or Strong Conjugation applies to or includes solely 
the old, strong, or so-called Irregular verbs. They are very few 
in number, and they are all of native origin. The new or 
Weak Coigugation applies to or includes all other verbp, — an 
indefinitely more numerous class. In O. K there were various 
conj nations both of strong and of weak verbs ; acconling to 
the change of vowel in the strong, and according to the 
connecting vowel in the weak. We do not enter into this 
subdivision and classification here. 

Ordinarily, to conjugate a verb means simplv to give the pre- 
sent and past indicative (fii-st person singular) and the |>ast 
Sarticiple. From these three forms all the others are easily 
erived. Thus : 

(1) Pall (pres.) (2) Pell (past) (3) PnUen (p. pari.) 

. (4)Fall-«< (7)Fell-«j« 

(5) Fall-* 

(6) FaU-wigr. 

12. The Conjugation of the Strong or Old 

Verbs is seen in the following example : 

To Write. 

Preaent Tenae. Faxt Tense, Past Participle. 

Write. Wrote. Written. 



Sing Ist Person, (I) write 

^i „ (Thou) writest 
Sri „ (He) writes. 



nvniCATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Plur. \$t Person, CWe) write 
2nd „ (You) write 
8ni »9 (They) write. 



11 
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Past Tense, 



SinQ, 1. (I) xrroto 

2. (Thou) \\T0te8t 
8. (He) wrote. 



Plur. 1. (We) wrote 
2. (You) wrote 
8. (They) wrote. 



IMFEIUTIVE : Write. infinitivk : (To) write ; Wilting. 

PAKTIOIPLES. 

Pre8€fU, Writing. Past, Written. 

13. The Conjugation of the Weak or New 
Verbs is seen in the following example ; 

To Love. 

Present Tense, Past Tense, Past Participle, 

Love. Loved. Loved. 



ging. 1st Person, (1) love 

2^id „ (Thou)love8t 
drd „ (He) lovea 



IKBICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Plur, Ist Person, (We) love 
2nd „ (You) love 
8rd „ (They) love. 



Sing, 1. (ly loved 

2. (Thou) lovedst 
8. (He) loved. 



Past Tense, 

Plur. 1. (We) loved 
2. (You) loved 
8. (They) loved. 

IMPERATIVE : Love. iNFiNirrvE : (To) love ; loving.* 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Loving. Past, Loved. 

The Auxiliary Verbs. 

14. The Auxiliary Verbs are joined to the otLer 
verbs to assist in expressing the tenses not 
expressed by inflexions. They are: *be', 'have', 
« shaU ', and ' win \ 

* May * and * can * would be ranked as auxiliaries if we were 
to admit the potential mood into the conjugation of the verb. 
' Do ' is excluded as the help in making the emphatic form of 
the verb : it has a very mucn better claim to be regarded as an 
auxiliary in expressing negation, and in the inverted forms. 
These ace all verbs of importance in the lailguage. 
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16. To fee. A complete conjufjfation is pieced out 
by gatbeiing forms from three distinct roots : as, 
was, and bhu (bu). 

Present Term. Past Tense, Past Partieiple, 

Anu Was. Been* 



Sing, 1. Am 
2. Art 
8. It. 

Sing. 1. Was 

2. Wast» (werQ 
5. Was. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PteaeiU Tense. 

Plwr. 1. Ajpo 
2. An 
8. Are. 

PoA Tense. 

Plwr. \. Were 
2. Were 
8. Were, 



Sing. 1. Be 
2. Be 
8.Be^ 



Sing. 1. Were 

2. Were, wert 
8. Were. 



•iTBJirNcrnYB mochk 

Present Tense. 

Plur. I. Be 
2. Be 
8. Be. 

Past Tense. 

Plur, 1. Were 
2. Were 
8. Were. 

DfPEKATiVE : Be. INFINITITE : (To) be ; being. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Being. Past, Been. 

Itemains of root as. — *Am ' is for ar-m, for asm (8 9). — * Art* 
is for as4 (§ 9). — * Is ' was all that remained in the oldest 
English for M4h (compare Goth, and Oerm. is4, Gr. ie-ri, 
LaC es-t, &C.). *Are*, O.E. (Northeni) ar-on s^ as-on, from 
the full original form as-anti. Sanskrit has cut off the first 
part, making sanH; Lait. iuiU; Southern English, sind, sindon. 
The present subjunctive and imperative forms from the same 
root have long been superseded in English. 

Remains of root WftS. The vms-ioxra^ ran through the whole 
verb (except present indie.) in O.E., but they are now confined 
to the past indicative and subjunctive. *Was*, O.E. wees, 
is tlie regular past of the old verb, wesan (* to be ', * ha|iiH*n^). 
• Wast * (§ 9) IS a 14th cei\^ury form, replacing O.E. wcere (for 
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woeae), which might have t>een ejqtected to remaiii 'were', 
and which has become 'wert' (§ 9): carioiisly enough, the 
Oothic had * wast *. — * Were ' (indicative) is O.E. tamm, toeren^ 
for an older woBsen : compare Gothic toes-um, wea^uthf wea-un. 
The subjunctive *were' has similarly lost all its endings. 

* Wert ' very strongly shares the general tendency of indicative 
second persons singular to be transferred also to the subjunctive. 

Remains of root bhu (bu)* From tliis came our 'be* (as 
well as Lat. fu- in /m, ic). The present, heo(m\ hist, &c., 
was used in all the persons in O.E. ; even in the 17th century 
' be ' and ' be^t ' fill all the persons ; many examples are 
familiar in the Bible. ' Be \ now flexionless, has su^^erseded 
the other two roots in the present subjunctive and the impera- 
tive ; and weaan, &c., gave way to it in the infinitive and par- 
ticiples, about the 12th century. 

How * Be ' helps.— By joining the past participle of a 

transitive verb to the verb * be throughout, we make the 

indefinite form of the passive voice ; as ' he i5 loved ', 

* we loere loved \ *txybe loved \ * being loved *. 

The participles make the sole exception : 'loved' gives the 
meaning sufficiently without 'been*, and it is also used con- 
vertibly with ' being loved '. In 0. E. the meanings of these 
forms were rather vague : * is ofslsegen *= * w or has Been slain *; 
' toas ofslffigen ' was simple past tense, or presf^nt |)erfect, or past 
perfect ; and much of this vagueness yet remains. 

With the past participle of an intranisUive verb, ' be * forms 
perfect tenses : * I am come ', * the train was just gone '. German 
retains this construction in gi-eat activity ; we employ * have ' 
also with intransitive as well as with transitive verM. In O.E. 
the participle was inflected to agree with the subject : ' hi tooeron 
cumene ', * they toere {had) come '. 

By similarly joining the imperfect participle, there arises 

another form of the active voice, peculiar to the English 
language, called the progressive, incomplete, or impeneet 

form ; as 'I am wiiting , '1 vjas writing', &c. In O.El., this 
form was very little, if anything, more than alternative with 
the regular inflexion : 'ge sindon leogende' ('you are lying') 
8= * ge leogath * (* you lie '). 

For the progressive forms with ' have ', see § 16. 

In all these applications of 'be.*, the old verb 'weorthan* 
(' to be ', 'to become *), was also used in O.E : ' his hors weartk 
gesiclod ' (' his horse became sickened ', ' vxis taken ill '). Com- 
pare Germ, werden, 

' Be ' with the gerund expresses purpose or intention, * I am 
to write 'ss 'I intend or purpose to i^Tite', 'I am going to 
write \ ' I shall write '. ' I loas to write * ws *l intended to 
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IM 




was to love ', * I loved *, passes from the intentiQii to the fact. 
So amavi^ ama-fuu 

16. To Have. 



Present Tense. 


Paa Tense, Past Participle, 


Have, 


Had. Had. 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Present Tense, 


Sing. 1. Have 
2. Hast 
8. Has. 




Plur, I, Have 
2. Have 
8. Have. 




Past Tense. 


Sing, 1. Had 
2. Hatht 
8. Had: 




Plur, 1. Had 
2. Had 
8. Had. 




SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 




Present Tense, 


Sing, 1. Have 
2. Have 
8. Have. 




Plur. 1, Have 
2. Have 
8. Have. 




Past Tense. 


Sing. 1, Had 
2. Had 
8. Had. 




Plur, 1. Had 
2. Had 
8. Had. 



IMPEBATIVE : Have. infinitive : (To) have, having. 

FABTICIPLES. 

Present, Having. Past, Had. 

'Have* is a weak verb. O.E. Tidbban (*to have*) declined 
its present indie. : hoshhe, hoefst {ka/ast), hmfth (hafath), &c. ; 
past, hoBf'de (later hadde) ; past part., gduxfdy Juefed, later yJiad, 

* Hadst ' appears as subjunctive : writers hesitate to commit 
themselves to the bare form. * If thou ?iadsl said him nay, it 
had been sin.' 

' ffadit tbou been killed when first thou didst presume. 
Thou hadst not lived to kill a son of mine.' 

8rd Hen. VL v. (J. 

How ' Have ' helps. — ' Have ' is used to make the Perfect 
fwTM. Followed by the past participle of another verb» ' have * 
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forms two tenses: *h«m lored' (present perfect), *^<^ 

loved * (past perfect)- Now, as the participle ' loved *' merely 
expresses completed action, witl ou reference to time, and as 
' I have ' me«ns * 1 possess ' (at this moment), the union of the 
two comes to express perfect action likewise. * I have written 
a letter ' means ' I now possess a written letter ' ; whence it 
follows that the writing of the letter is an action finished, 
perfect, or complete. In O.E. the participle w&s inflected to 
agree with tlie object, this construction being primarily applied 
with transitive verbs, though afterwards extended to intransi- 
tivas (§ 15), when the original fonnation was neglected. * Hi 
hiefdon hirte ofslsegenTte ', * they had him (a) slain (man) *, 

* they had slain him *. But the inflexion liogan to drop very 
early. In 0. E., * have *, * had ', were sometimes used to ex- 
.press the simple past tense.* 

The infinitive roUowed by a past participle forms a perfect 
infinitive active : * to have loved , * having loved *. 

The present or imperfect iwrticiple * having \ joined to the 
past participle of a verb, yields a perfect participle active : 

* having loved *, * having written *. 

Have ■\- Been. — The i>eriect forms of *be*, made up by the 
help of * have *, are also joined to both present and past parti- 
ciples. Followed by a present or imperfect participle, 'nave, 
had, having, &c., been 'form what have beencdled CpntintLOns 
tenses, or tenses of continued ai'tion : * 1 have been writing *, 

* to have been writing *. These are simply progressive perfect 
tenses ; they stand to the perfect in much the same relation as 
the so-called 'progressive' stand in to the 'indefinite' tenses. 

(§ 40). 

The same combinations with the past participle make the 
perfect forms of the passive : * I have been loved ', ; I luid 
oeen loved *, * having been loved '. 

* Have * followed by the gerund expi-esses obligation : ' I have 
to write' = *'I am obliged to write', *I must write'. 'I had 
to write ' expresses past compulsion or pressure. With this 
combination compai-e the formation of the French future : 
aimer-ai ±s * to love + have I *. 

17. Shall and Will. 

Shall. 



Sing. 1. Shall 
2. Shalt 
S.SI1AIL 



Fresmt Tense. 

Flv/r. 1. Shall 
2.ShaU 
a. Shallr 



Iahall' and 'will*. 
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FoA TeMe. 



Sing. 1, Should 
2. Shouldst 
8. Should. 



Flur, 1. Should 
2. Should 
S. Should* 



Will. 



Sing. 1. Will 

2. Wilt 

3. WilL 



Sing. 1. Would 
2. Wouldst 
a Would. 



Present Tenae. 

Flur. 1. Will 

2. Will 

3. WilL 

Flur. 1. Would 

2. Would 

3. Would. 



The negative wonH is for 'tro? not*, an old form. *Nill' 
{* will you, nill you '), 0. £. nyllan=ue wiU (0. K ?te willan) 
=* will not '. 

18. Shall and Will are employed to form the 
future tenses in English: ' I shall go \ ^ hewiU go\ 

In O. £. there was no special inflexkm for the future, and the 
present was usually employed instead. 'Ga ge on mini e win- 
geard, and ic ^lle eow tbaet riht bith *, * go into my vineyard, 
and 1 give (= slhall give) you what is right : (quoted by Sweet). 
'Shall* and * will' are occasionally used, but seldom as pure 
future auxiliaries. 

19. Shall originally means debt, obligation. 

Chaucer says * that faith I shall (1 owe) to God\ * He 
shall sufiEer ', is ' he owes to suffer \ * he is about to 
suffer •. 

Crrimm traces ^ shall* (O.E. secal, Goth, skat) to the past 
tense of a present meaning * I kill *. llius ' I shall ' is ' I 
killed *, or ' 1 have killed ', and therefore * I have to pay tha 
legal fine * ; hence, ' I am in debt^ or under obligation \ * I 
must*. 

20. Will, on the other hand, means intention or 
resolution, on the part of the agent, he 

being free to do as he pleases in the matter. ' I loiU 
go ', means that it is in my option to go or not to go, 
^ and that I decide for going. 
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Thus there is a radical contrast of sitnatioji implied in the 
two words, uamely, the diflei-ence l)etween being under outVTBXd 
eontrolf ':o&rcionj cornpuJsioiif ivfltience, or pressure and being 
free to follow one b ovm/eelmgs and wishes. * I shcdl not be 
at home * is as much as to siiy that circmnstances compel ine to 
bti absc»nt ; * I vrUl not be at home * implies that neither any 
other person's will' jior any external compulsion whatsoever pro- 
vents me, but that it is my own free will and jpltasure to be 
absent. 

This great opposition of meaning determines the appropriate 
employment of the two words. The following phrases are 
wrong, although in common use by Scotchmen and Irishmen : 
— * I unll be obliged to you *, * I 'idll be under the necessity *, 
* we will bo at a loss ', * we toill be compelled ', * I will be 
much gratified '. As the very nature of these expressions 
supposes obligation, or some influence from without, the use of 
' will *, which expresses the absence of all external pressure* is 
a contradiction ; we ought to say, ' I shall be Obliged*, ' I sJtcUl 
be under the necessity*, *I shall be much gratified,' &c 
' Sliall ' is not necessai-ily limited to commdsion in the painful 
sense : if. outward events (and not inward determinations) con- 
cur to impart benefits to an individual, the expression is ' shall*: 
' I shall be a great gainer *, ' I shall be delightfully placed *. 

21. Shall is the future auxiliary of the first per- 
son ; will, of the second and third persons. 

Through the use of * shall \ the bare fact of futurity is sig- 
nified by the word expressing the compulsion of events. But 
it was natural that this application of ' shall * should come to be 
restricted to the first mn'son ; ' will ', the sign of self-determining 
choice, appearing to be more proper for persons other than* the 
speaker. Hence w^ say * / shall come , to make known the 
future coming ^of the speaker, but not, 'you sha}l come*, ^he 
shall come ' ; the auxiliary for these persons is considerately 
changed to *you will come*, *he vnll come*, when simple 
futurity is meant. The conjugation of the future tense of the 
verb is, therefore, as foUows : — 

Sing, 1. ShcUl come Flur. 1. Shall come 

2. Will come 2. WiU come 

8. fTi/^come. S. Will cotqa, 

22. The explanation of this distribution of the 
nitxiliarics is found in considerations of courtesy or 

politeness. 

When a person says * I shall come ', he uses a phrase which 
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originally means that he is to be under external influence or com- 
puUion, and he so far speaks humbly' of Iiimself, a thing quite 
oecoming. But the aise is altered when, addressing a second 
person, we say * y(tu shall come * ; this is equpl to sayinff, * the 
po\jfer of external evenla will leave you no choice out to 
come'. To use this form of language to another person has 
seemed want of due courtesy and -consideration for tne feelings 
of others ; and accordingly we have departed from it, and 
adopted ' will *, which is the same as to say, * your, or their, free 
will and pleasure will induce you, or them, to come *. This 
has been considered nolito and deferential, and has become the 
form of futurity when persons other than * I ' or * we * are 
concenied. Hence the correct usage is, ' / shall be at the 
gardens, and so nUl yim and James '.* 

23. Whan the aim is to express, not futurity, but 

self-determination on the part of the speaker, 

he says * I will ' for the first person, and * you aJiall \ 
* he shall \ for the second and third. 

Here tite speaker's determination is the controlling power 
throughout ; it is ' will ' for himself, because he is the agent, 
but it is * shall * for the others, because they are acted on by 
him, that is, by an influence e>itemal to them. To say * will * 
in their case, would be not to exercise compulsion, but to 
record their own Independent or free dct*»rmination. Hence 
^ shall* is the highest form of comtnand and nuthority : *thou 
t^ialt not kill '. It is the fonu for imposing legal obligations 
and penalties in our English Acts of Parliuincnt f . But, as 
remanced above, ^ot the hand of power and ))ainful constraint 
simply, but also influence for good, has fco be expi-essed in the 
same way. ' He shall be hUss^d in all that belongs to him ', is- 
a correct expression if it be implied that the instrumentality is 
not his own wishing and acting, but a conttoUing influence 
beyond. Hence the common rule that ' shall * in the second 
and third persons commands, threatens, and promises, 

24. In what is called indirect speech, * shall ' 
expresses futurity in all the persons. 

* In addresKiug the Deity, the very nalvre of the subject exchideii the 
idea of constraint : ' thou ^»Ut endure, and thy years Mali not change '. 

t When a superior is giving directions to a subordinate, ho sometiniea 
usw, OS a courtesy form, * you vill ' : * you iHll soo that d\io precautions 
are taken '. It is assumed that the subordinate is perfectly disiH^sed to 
do his duty, and the language of authority is softened down t*-t the form, 
of prediction, or futurity. This ifi another example ol the iiifloenoo oC^ 
couaiderationa of courtesy in these ooustructious. 
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This apparent exception illustrates the rale ; for in that case 
the reason for chansiug from * shall ' to * wilt * no longer exists. 

* You say you sJiau wiite ', * he says he ska/l write *, are no 
breach of courtesy, because the saying is put into the mouth 
of the person that jierforms the action.^ These are the exact 
parallels of * I shall write ' ; the speaker speaks only for himsetf. 
The following expressions ai*e correct : * he promises that his 
yoxt shall be fulfilled ' ; *we pledge ourselves that our futura 
actions shall (not ' will ') be in accordance with our vows *. 

If, on the other hand, detemiUiatioil on the part of the 

subject is expressed, 'will' is used in all the persons : 

* J. will write', *you say you xoill write*, * he sayS ho wUl write*. 

25« AVhenever the action of external events 

comes into play, the speaker, using the first person, 
must pass from * will ' to * shall '. 

* If 1 draw a catgut, or any other cord, to a great length 
.between my fingers, I will make it smaller than Iwfore ' 
(Goldsmith). The proper word here is * shall*, because the 
making it smaller does not depend immediately upon the 
speaker's will, but grows out of the previous action. A similar 
consideration dictates the use of * shall ' when the speaker has 
•once pledged himself to a certain course, and is merely following 
out that pledge. An author states at the outset the plan of his 
work, and as he proceeds with the execution of that plan, he says, 

* I shall next consider '. The following may be explained on 
this principle : * we shall now proceed to mention some of thei 
most famous ' ; ' I vnll begin with a passage of considerable 
beauty *. The first expression is justifiable, as being a contiuu- 

:ation or following up of the author*s plan, to which he had 
committed himself ; the other indicates a new start, and he 
thtirefore i*everts to the auxiliary of free will. * I will * may be 
softened into ' I shall *, even in cases of determination, to give 
less of the appearance of egotism : the speaker pretending, as it 
were, that he is the humble instniment of events in what he is 
about to do ; but the substitution of ' I will ' f or ' I shall ' is 
always an eiror. 

26. In Interrogative Sentences, the second 

person takes the place of the first ; but it is only for 
determination on the part of the person in- 
terrogated that the three pefi^sons can be all made 
use of : * will you go I ' * shall / go ? ' * shall he goV 
The corresponding expressions in the case of mere 
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futurity exist only for ttco persons : *• shaU you go f * 
* will he goV * will it appear soon 1 ' 

The meanings of the first ibnu are : *t8U ycitr will to go' 
(will you) 1 *ia it your vrill that / go ' (shall I) t * is it your 
will Uiat he ao * (shall he) t The secmd person is appealed to as 
the sov/ree of will a/nd aiUhority, and. corresponds to the first 
person in affirmatory speech. 

But we cannot, for simple inquiry as to the future, reyerse 
the forms throughout tb^s : ^ shall you go ! ' ' will IgoV * toill 
he goV By attending to the original meaning of the auxiliaries 
we shall be able to comprehend the force of these several inter- 
rogatories. 

The first, ' shaU you so ? ' oa a strict inteipretstion, may be 
supposed to mean, 'will events jj^rmit or require you to go ? ' 
whence it seems tlie appropriate mterrogative for mere futurity. 
When we are in total ignorance of the determining circum- 
stances, or are unable to say whether events or tlio person's own 
will are to decide the point, we may be cxi^ected to say * shall 
you t ' This form is not objected to on the ground of repre- 
senting the person addressed as at the mercy of outward 
circumstances ; it is a well established English usage. The 
form * will you ? ' is less seldom employed, although admissible ; 
it seems to suppose that the person s mind is not yet made up. 
We must regard it as suitable to the case where we aj^teal to 
another person, to state what his determination is in a case 
depending on him. But 'shall you?' is mor« generally 
applicable. 

The form ^will I ? ' is an absurdity, as the speaker asks th^ 
other party what he himself alone can know, namely, his own 
wUl and determination. Tbere is no situation where this 
expression is admissible ; unless we except the peculiar can^e 
where the speaker repeats with the first personal pronoun a 
question as to his own intentions, or answera it by anoth^ 
question similarly formed. * Will you be there ? ' * Will I be 
there? fTiW / be alive I Certainly.' 'Will I f for 'Shall I ?' 
is a common Scotticism. 

' Will lie f * would naturally mean ' is it his will to do so and 
so ? ' and this is probably in accordance with usage. When we 
are in doubt as to how a person will act in mutters within his 
own j)ower, we say * but will he I ' When we are inquiiing into 
mere futurity, however, we must still use the same form in 
preference to ' shall he t ' which puts the case, as depending 
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for tiie simple fhtnre : ' is be to be there I ' ' do yon expect him 
there t ' ' is the meeting to take place t ' 

There is a Scotticism committed in re8]M>nding to the inter- 
rogative ' will joa t ' It consists in saying * I shall ', for ' I 
iml '. ' I shall ' is objectionable, as indicating, not hearty 
goodwill and concurrence to do the thing required, but a mere 
acquiesence in the compulsion of circumstances. It is a still 
more vulgar error to say ' will that be all you want !* for *i» 
that all you want t ' 

Furlher Exwmple» of ' ShaU * and * Will '. — The distinction 
of the two words is iUustrated by the suppc^sed exclamation of 
an Irishman on falline into the water ; ' I will be drowned, and 
nobody thall help me . While intending to express his appre- 
hensions and to invoke help, he in reality declares with 
emphasis that it is his determination to drown himself, and to 
resist any one that would rescue him. The following passages 
discriminate the two auxiliaries with precision : 'The spirit of 
my father stows strong in me, and I will no longer endure it '. 
. . . ' He that escapes me without some broken limb shall 
acquithim well (ironical |)romt8f)' . • . ' Charles, I thank 
thee for th^ love to me, which thou thalt find I vnll most 
kindly requite.' . . . 'Truly, when he dies, thou ahali 
be his heir, for what he hath taken away from thy father per- 
force, I will render thee again in affection ; by mine honour, I 
will ' (Shaks., As you like it, i,). 

When Tennyson makes (Enone say * I wiU not die alone ', he 
intimates that she is determined that others shall die with her. 

* I shall not die alone ' means that ' the course of fate will 
overwhelm other persons along with me '. 

In the litany,—* Glory be to the Father — as it was in the 
beginning, Ib now, and ever shall be', — the '^all' means 
emphati(»Ilv that a power has ordained this to be. 

Lindley Murrav considers the translation of the concluding 
verse of the 2Sra Psalm to be incorrectly rendered. ' Surely 
ffoodness and mercy shcUl follow me all the days of my life, and 
I wUl dwell in tne house of the Lord for evev ' ; he would 
make it ' will follow ' and ' shall dwell '. But this is a question 
of meaning. As now rendered, the first clause is a promise, 
'goodness and mercy are ordained to follow me ', whien is, not 
improbably the true meaning. The second clause would imply, 

* it is my determination and preference to dwell in the house of 
the LonL ' ; but if the meaning be, ' I am destined to have 
bestowed upon me a dwelling in the house of the Lord ', the 
suitable auxiliary is ' shall '. 

In dependent clauses the construction is somewhat compli- 
eated. In a sentence with two co-ordinate parts, like the 
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following, the usage is plain : ' I will be there at six o'clock, 
when it toill be light * ; this means, * I resolve to be there at 
six, and at that time it will be light '. But if the second clause 
is a condition of the first, the case is altered : ' I will be there 
when it sJiall be light * ; * when ' here stands for * whenever *, 
and the fact of its beinc; light is no longer an assertion of 
futurity, but of eventuauty ; in the event of its being light, 
or when the course of things brings about that circumstance. 
In the sentence, * how heavy their punishment will be who will 
8t any time resist', there is a meaning distinct from what 
would have been given by * who shall at any time resist '. The 
first supposes a definite case of resistance ; there are actual per- 
sons resolved upon resisting, and their punishment wUl be 
heavv. The second is a mere supposition or co^itingefncy : ' if it 
should arise that any f)ersons are found to resist '. (Sir F. 
Head, on Shall and WUl), 

The following examples are given in Connon's Grammar as 
incorrect, but mey may all be defended : * An extract from Mr. 
Hallam shall close the present section and introduce the next' 

* Here, then, the present introductorj' course of lectures shall 
close. * * Theocritus, in an epigram, which shaZl be cited in the 
next note, dedicates myrtles to Apollo.* These may all be 
interpreted as promises or pledges on the part of the authors to 
do a certain tning, and for this the expi-ession in the third 
person is * shall '. * I hereby give assurance that the present 
coui-se sliaZl close *, is perfectly consistent with the meaning of 
'shall'. 'Will' might have been used in those cases, and 
then we should have interpreted the speaker as expressing only 
the mere fact of futurity. The following is more questionable : 

* Now, in an inquiry into the credibility of hi8tl)ry, the first 
question which we wUl consider is '. Here * will ' is not 
absolutely wrong, but 'shall' would have been preferable, 
because the writer is supposed to be committeil by his subject 
to a certain course. This is one of the doubtful situations 
where either usage can be justified. 

* I toill (my resolution) give them an everlasting name, that 
shM (my controlling power) not to be cut off". ' 

* Every place whereon the soles of your feet shall (eventuality) 
tread shall (promise of the speaker, who controls tlie event) be 
yours. ' 

* Nay, but we toill (our resolution) have a king over us.' 

* Accidents toill happen ' : a personification of accidents, as if 
they were detenniiied to happen, and consequently do happen. 
This form has largely the force of the present indefinite tense. 

(Additional illustrations may be found in the Conipanioti to 
the Higher Grammar ^ pp. 179-184.) 
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27. Would and should follow the roles of * sliall^ 
and ' will ' when employed in parallel circumstances : 

* I should \ * you ttmdd ', * he would \ express con- 
tingent futurity; *I would \ *you would \ *he 

would\ signify the past or recorded deternnina- 

tion of the subject ; ' I sh/mld \ * you shmdd \ 4ie 

8houLd\ express that the subject is controlled 
by sonne other power. 

As a past futnre is a contradiction, the form ' I sitonld' is 
taken to express a ftUure VuU is doubtful, conditi&iial, or merely 
supposed. If we were discussing an arrangement that is as yet 
undetermined one way or other, it would be admissible to say 

* / should take part ', ' you would *, * they would \ When 
actually fixed and settled, the language becomes ' I shall ', * you 
will ', * they will '. This mode or converting future vei'bs into 
forms for contingency is not uncommon. The French inodify 
' irai * (I shall g^ by a slight addition into ' ii'ais* (I should go), 
called the conmtional mood. 

The same errors are committed with * would * and * should * 
as with * shall ' and * will *. When one is under influence from 
without, * I would * is improper ; it is wrong to say * I would 
be surprised *, * I would be obliged *, * I would be under the 
necessity ', * I toould be delighted ' ; in none of these cases is the 
effect dependent on the speaker's wilL The correct expression 
is, ' I should be surprised ', &c. 

Ah regards determination, * would * exactly tallies with * will *. 
It expresses past, or recoi'did determiriotion. * I toould go * is a 
record of my resolution on some past occasion. So * you usndd 

fo ', * they would go ', in like manner record that * you * or * they ' 
ad in a certain ^^ast instance the resolution to go. 
But when the detonnination proceeds from a power external 
to the subject, * should' comes in as a matter of course : * I said 
yoa and they should go ' = 'it was ray will that you were to go '. 

28. When past time is not involved, * I wotdd * is 

contingent deternn i nation ; *I should' means 
duty, obligation, or being under the influence 
of events. * I toould do it if I were yon ' ; * I 
should do it ' (it is my dnty to do it). So with * you 
sltoidd \ * they shmdd \ obligation is implied. 

29. The Future Subjunctive is 'I shmdd*, 
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* thon should \ * he should,* &c. : * if I, you, he, should 
find what you wish '. 

In dependent statements there are necessarily two clauses. 
The one states what is conditional, the other states the con- 
dition, and is introduced by one of the conjunctions of condi- 
tion, *if *, 'thouffh', 'unless,* &c. The condition is in the 
subjunctive mood; the conditioned statement is variously 
expressed. * If he should fail, I should have to make it good,' 
or, ' I shall have to make it good ; ' or 'I \^ill ', or * would, 
make it good '. 

The following is an error (if a mere assumption with regard 
to the future be intended, without any sense of wish or desire): 
'if I would declare them, and speak of them, they are more 
than can be numbered '. In tlie sentence, * tf I should declare 
them, and speak of them, they should be mor^ than I am able 
to express ', the first is right, the second is ^rong, as being a 
case ot mere contingent futurity, without obligation. The sense^ 
of 'should' is, 'they ought to be more than I am able to express'.* 

Further examples of ' Would ' and 'Should \ — * Were he more 
diligent, he vxmld be more successful ', not ' should \ ' Were 
he to do such a thing in England, he would be hanged ', ex- 
presses a contingent future consequence ; but ' should be hanged ' 
means that he would deserve to be hanged, owing to some aggra- 
vation connected with the performance of the act in Ens^d. 
' This man was taken of the Jews, and should have been Killed 
of them ' ; this conveys to our ears the meaning that he ought 
to have been killed.— (Harrison). 

It is to be remarked that ' should ' and * would ' are, in many 
instances, softened forms of ' shall ' and ' will '. ' I should 
be very much surprised ' may refer to an actual future, and is 
an indirect and elliptical way of saying * I shall be very mnch 
surprised '. Both ' it should seem ' and ' it would seem ' are 
modestly used for * it seems '. In such a sentence as the fol- 
lowing also, ' should * is used as an expression of diffidence : — 
' I have so much confidence in the sagacity of the Bomans 
within the somewhat narrow sphere of their thoughts, that I 
should be cautious in criticising their military and diplomatic 
administration ' ; that is, I am disposed to be cautious, I prefer 
to be cautious. If the writ-er had been more confident and 
dogmatic, he would have used an indicative form, ' I am ' or 
' shtdl be cautious '. In Shakspeare we have ' What should be 
in that Ceesar I ' for ' what is there ? ' In other words, * I should 
be glad to know, I wonder what there is in that CsBsar ? ' 

(For additional illustrations, see the Companion to the Higher 
CframmaTf pp. 185-197.) 
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30. In Interrogation, ' would y on V 'should IV, 
* sJiould he V inquire what is the determination of 
of the person addressed. *Shoidd youf is con- 

tiugent future (except when for 'ought youl'); 'would 
I r is wholly inadmissihle. * Wordd he ? ' asks infor- 
mation as to the probable intentions of the 
person spoken of: ' do you think he would go ?' 

These are in exact accordance with the usage of ' will ' and 
' shall * in interrogation. 



31. To Do. 






Preamt Tense, 
Do. 


Past Tense. 
Did. 


Past Participle. 
Done. 



Present Tense. — I do; thou doest, or dost; he does, doeth, 
or doth ; we, you, they do. 
Past Tense. — I did, thou didst, he, &c., did. 
Imperfect Participle, — Domg. 

' Do ' is a tense auxiliary in such cases as — ' thou dos6 
prefer (=preferrest) above all temples the upright heart and 
pure *, * as if they did rejoice (=rejoiced) o'er a young earth- 
quake's birth ' ; and especially in inversions : ' not for those 
. . . do 1 repent or change ' ; ' never did any man labour 
more zealously '. 

Thus, it is the form of interrogation (an inversion of order) : 

* do you write ? ' * Did ye not hear it ? ' 

It is also the negative form : * you do not write *; * I did 
not hear it'. This must be considered the usual and proper 
form of negation. *You write not'^ *I heard it not\ were 
common formerly, but now occur only in poetry, and in some 
rare instances where they are thought to be emphatic. * I know 
not* should he *1 do not know*. *Some believed, and some 
believed not\ in modem rendering is — 'Some believed, and 
some did not (believe) '. 

Br^sides these uses as an auxilianr of tense, * do ' makes the 
empJiatic form of the verb ; as *1 e^ love', *he did write'. 

* Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee.* 

* Do ' has a form peculiar to itself ; it can be put as a sub- 
stitute for other verbs (except * be ') : * he speaks as well as 
you do ' (for * speak ') : * he spoke better than you could have 
done (spoken) ' ; * he loves not plays, as thou dost \ This cor- 
responas with the power of the pronoun to act as a substitute 
for the noun, and we might therefore call ' 4e * the pro-verb. 
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82. May and Can. 

May. 

Preamt Tense, 
Sing. 1. May 

2. May(e)st 
8. May^ 



Sing. 1 . Might 

2. Might(e)8t 
8. Might 



Flur. 1. May 
2. May 
8. May. 

Past TefMe. 

Plur. 1. Might 

2. Might 

3. Might 



'May', O.E. mceg, later meet. * Might', O.E. nuaJUe, mihU, 
The infin. was mag<m or mugaTi, and we meaning in O.E. wai 
'can*, 'be able '• 



Sing. 1. Can 
2. Canst 
8. Can. 



Sing. 1. Gonld 
2. Gouldst 
8. Coold. 



Can. 

Present Tense. 

Plwr. 1. Can 
2. Can 
8. Can. 

PojA Tense, 

Plur. 1. Conld 
2. Conld 
8. Could. 



' Can ' originally m ' know * ; henoe * am able '. The infin. 
was * cnnnan *. 

'Could ', O.E. ctUhe (Goth, kuntha), eottthe, eoude, has been 
assimilated in spelling to ' should ' and ' would \ by the intru- 
sion of I. 

The imperfect participle remains in ' cunning ' ; lit^ally 
' knowing . The past participle euthf lit ' known ', remains in 
'nncouth' (0.& UTumth), originally bs ' unknown ', henoe 
' strange \ ' unshapely ', ' awkward '. 

' May ' and ' Can ' are the verbs .employed to make the so* 
called potential mood . Their discrimination is important, as 
errors are sometimes committed in using them. 

33. May now expresses permission ; Can, 
power. * I may go ' is ' I am permitted to go ' ; * I 
can walk ', * I am physically able to walk ' ; * I can 
solve that question ', ' I have the ability or skill requi- 
site to solve that question '. 

12 
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This difference somewhat resembles the distinction of * sball ' 
and * will '. It is the contrast between the operation of a 
power without or above, and a power inhering in the individual. 
In giving or asking permission we must use * may ' : * you wi"^ 
go *, * may I come ? * The Sc otch erroneously use * can for this 
meaning. In giving permission they often say * you can go * ; 
and in asking permission, ' can I see it ? * A porter at a gate, on 
being ajiplied to for liberty to enter, will say * I cannot ', when 
he means that he is forbidden by his instructions, and is not 
free to admit any one : the real meaning of ' I cannot ' would 
be, that he is physically unable to open ute gate. ' Can I cross 
the field ? * means ' is there a way f ' may I cross the field ? ' 
IS ' am I allowed to cross f is there a right of way ? ' * I cannot 
lift that weight *, ' I cannot play the flute *, ' I cannot see the 
hills', all imply incapability on the part of the individual. 
' He may not ' would mean that, though he may have the eapa- 
bility te do these things, he is forl>idden by some authority. 

In Lord Chatham's celebrated utterance — * The Englishman's 
house is his castle ; every wind may enter it, but the king cannot^ 
the king dare not 6nt^ — ' cannot * is used for * may not^ by a 
iigure of speech ; so secure is the Englishman in this inviola« 
t>ility of his house, that the king is as it were physically unable 
to pass his threshold. 

34. May abo means possibility or conces« 
sion ; as * he map come yet ' ; * that may be so, but I 
doubt it ' ; * you may recover your loss '. 

This is merely a j)eculiar case of the principal meaning : it is, 
as it were, permission in the midst of oifficulties. 

In the phrase Mie hastens that he two^ be in time ^ we have 
an example of anoflier application of the word, still under the 
original idea ; ' that it be in his poioer — ^that he be able to be in 
time '. 

35. Placed before its subject, may expresses a 

wish : * way you be happy \ 

There is here a sh<N*tening, or ellipsis, of a roundabout ex* 
ression : ' it is my wish that yom may be happy, or that you 
able to be happy \ 

36. Could, besides being the past of * can • (* he 
eoiUd not go yesterday '), expresses present power 
conditionally ; * he could go to-day if he would \ 

Might expresses past pernnission as reported 
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in the present ; * he tdd me tkat I miglii go *. 
More rarely it expresses past permission sinnply : 

* I might not go ', for * I vhm not allowed to go *. 

37. Must is invariable for tense^ number, person. 

The 0.& present was mot ; past, moste, * Must ' now stands 
for present as well as for past. The inflexions are all gone. 

* Mot ' meant *may *, 'can *, * be allowed *, *have opportunity', 
'Not so happy as mote happy be' (Spenser, Faery Queeru, I. ix.): 

* mote * "=* might *, or * could '. * Must ' now means neceesUy, 
in various forms. (1) Compulsion from without: 'he inust 
work '. (2) Uncontrollable desire, amounting almost to physical 
necessity : ' he must have society '. (3) Certainty, or necessary 
inference, something that we can count on : 'it must be so ; 
Plato^ thon ifeasonest well *. 

38. Ought signifies nnoral obligationi duty : 

* you ought to go ' is * it is your dtUy to go *. 

When pcut time is to be expressed * ought ' is joined to a 
perfect infinitive : ' yon ov>gkt. to have gone ', is ' i^ woi yowf 
duty to go '. 

' Ought ', though now used as a present, is really the past 
tense of the verb ' owe ', in its old sense of ' have ', * possess '. 
Compare ' that sweet sleep which thou owedat (=hadst) yester- 
day (Shak., Oih, iii. 3) ; 'the disposition that I owe (■» have, 
possess'^ (Shak., Macb, iii 4.). Spenser uses ' ought '■■ 
' owned , ' possessed '. Thus, ' you ought to go ' may M com- 
pared with ' you have to go '. 

' Owe ' »'to be in debt ', is a regular wea]c verb, with pa^t 
tense and past part, ' owed '• 

39. Ga 

Prea. Tense. — I go, tbou goest, he goes ; we, &o., go. 

Past Tense, — I went, thou wentest, he, &c., went 

Past Participle, — Gona 

By employing the imperfect participle of this verb as an. 
auxuiary, we obtain a series of forms for expressing an intention 
about to be executed ; as ' I am going to write ', ' I have been 
going to wrij» \ ' I was going to write ', ' I had been going to. 
write ', ' I ^11 be going to write ', ' I shall have been going to. 
write,' ko. Almost the very same meaning is stated by. 
' about ': ' I am about to write . 
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40. The foUowing is a Complete Scheme of the 
Verb as made up by means of the various auxiliaries :— 

Conjugation of an Active Verb. 

INDIOATIYV MOOD. 

Present, 

Indefinite.^ write, thou writest, he writesj we, you, Huj — 
write. -""^^ 

Progresnve, — ^I am, thou art, he is, we, you, tiiey aw^ 
writing. 

PerfieL — I have, thou hast, &c. — ^written. 

Contintunu. — I have, thou hast, kc. — ^been writing. 

Past. 
Indefinite,^! wrote, thou wrotest, he, we, you, they— wrote. 
Progressive, — ^I was, thou wast, he was, we, you, they were^ 
writing. 
Perfect. — I had, thou hadst, &c. — ^written. 
Continuous, — I had, thou hadst, &c. — been writing. 

Future. 

Indefinite, — I shall, thou wilt, he will, we shall, you wiU, 
th^ will — ^write. 

Progressive, — I shall, thou wilt, he will, we shall, you wiU, 
they will — be writing. 

Perfect, — I shaU, thou wilt, he will, &c. — have written. 

Continuous, — I shall, thou wilt, he will, &c.— have been 
writing. 

STTBJimCTiyB MOOD. 

Present^ 
Indefinite, — (If) I, thou, he, we, you, they — ^write. 
Progressive, — I, thou, he, we, you, they — be writing. 
Perfect. — I, thou, he, we, you, they— have written. 
Continuous, — I, thou, he, we, you, they — ^have been writing. 

Past. 
Indefinite, — I, thou, he, we, you, they — ^wrote. 
Progressive, — I, thou, he, we, you, they-— were writing. 
Perfect — I, thou, he, we, you, they — had written. 
Continuous, — I, thou, he, we, you, they — had been writing. 

FtUure, 
Indefinite, — I, thou, he, we, you, they — should write. 
Progressive. — I, thou, he, we, you, they — should be writing. 
PerfecL-^l, thou, he, we, you, they --should have written. 
Continv4ms, — I, thou, he, we, you, they-ndiould have been 
writing. 
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nCFEBATIYE MOOOw 

Write. 

IKFINrnVE MOOD AND GEBUNDi 

Indefinite, — (To) write; writing. 
Progreisive, — (To) be writing. 
Perfect, — (To) have written. 
C<mtiniu)U8,-^To) have been writing* 

PARTICIPLES. 

Indefinite, —"Writing. Perfect, — Haying written* 

Continiums, — Having been writing. 

Conjugation of a Passive Verb. 

INDIOATIYE MOOD. 

PresenL 

Ind^nite. — I am, thoa art, he is, &c. — loved. 
Ptogresaive, — I am, thou art, he is, kc — ^being lovecL 
Pwfeti, — I have, thou hast, he has, &c. — ^been lovedL 

PaoL 

Ind^nite. — ^I was, thou wast, he was, ko. — loved. 
Progreaaive. — I was, thon wast, he was, &a — being loved. 
Perfect, — I had, thon hadst, he had, &c. — been loved. 

FutUflre, 

Indefinite, — I shall, thon wilt, he will, we shall, &o. — be loved. 
PerfecU — I shall, thou wilt, he will, &c. — ^have been loved. , 

SUBJUNOTIYE MOOD. 

Present, 

Indefinite, — I, thon, he, &c. — be loved. 
Peirfect, — I, thou, he, &c. — have been loved. 

Past, 

Indefinite, — ^I, thou, he, &c. — were loved. 
Progressive, — I, thon, &c. — were being loved. 
Peifeet, — I had, &c. — been loved. 

Futwre, 

Indefinite, — 1, thon, &c. — should be loved. 
Piwyect— I, Ac— should have been loved. 
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nCPESATTTB MOOB. 

Present, 

Be loved. 

nnmnnvE mood and oerukd. 

JfMi^nt^— (To) be loved. PerftcL^fto) have lieen loved. 

PARTICIPLB8. 

Ind^nUe, — ^Loved, or Being loved. /Vi/ad —-Having been loved. 

Meanings of the Moods. 

THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

41. In Subordinate Clauses.— In a Clause 

expressing a condition, and introduced by a Con- 
junction t)f condition, the Verb is sometiities, but 
not always, in the Subjunctive Mood : ^H 1 be 
able ',*ifl were strong enough ', * if thou should come '. 

The subjonctive inflexions have been wholly lost The sense 
that something is wanting appears to have led many writers to 
nse indicative forms where the subjunctive might he expected. 
The tendency appears strongest in the case of * wert \ wnich is 
now used as indicative (for ' wast *) only in poetical or elevated 
language. 

The following is the mle given for the use of the subjunctive 
mood : 

42. When in a Conditional Clause it is 
intended to express Doubt or Denial, use the 
Subjunctive Mood.* * II I toere sure of what you 
tell me, I Would go.' 

When the conditional elause is affirmaUve and certain, the 
verb is tndiccUive : ' if that is the case ' (as you now tell me, 
and I believe) ' I can understand you '. This is equivalent to a 
clause of assumption, or supposition : ' that being the case ', 
'inasmuch as that is the case , &c. 

Xb futurity is by its nature uncertain, the subjunctive is 
extensively used for ftltore conditionally : ' if it rain, we 
shall not be able to go ' ; 'if IJbe well ' ; * if he come shortly ' ; 
* if thou return at aU in peace ' ; * though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him '. These events are all in the uncertain future, 
and are put in the subjunctive, f 

* Dr. Angus on tbe Bngttah Ton9u«, art 527. 

t In the following puMget, the IncttdBtiTe mood 'woald be nore suit- 
able than the subjunctive : 'If thou ht the fion of Ood, command that 
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A Mmre^ result' or conse^ence is expested bt fhei 

•abjuncUve in such iostances as these : ' I will wait till h« 
return'; ' no fear leSt dinner eooZ '; ' thon shalt stone him with 
stones, that he die*; * take heed lest at any time your hearts h$ 
orercfaarged with snrfeiting \ 

Uncertainty as to a past event may arise from onr 

own ignorance, in which case the subjunctive is properly 
employed, and serves the useful purpose of distinguishing our 
ignorance from our knowledge. ' If any of my readers has 
looked with so little attention upon the world around him ' ; 
this would mean — * as I know that they have '. The meaning 
intended is probably — ' as I do not know whether they have 
or not*, and therefore the subjunctive 'have* is pre- 
ferable. * fir ignorance is bliss', which I (ironically) admit 
Had Pope been speaking seriously, he would have said 'if 
ignorance be bliss *, he hmiself dissenting from the proposition. 

A wish ContnuTtO the fact takes the subjunctive! *1 
wish he were here ' (which he is not). 

An intention not yet cairied <ont is also subjunetive : 

' the sentence is that vou be imprisoned '. 

The only correct form of the future subjunctive is — * if I 
should *. We may say * I do not know whether or not I ^uill 
oome ' ; but ' if I shall eome *, expressing a condition, is not an 
Engli^ construction ' If he will has a real meaning, as beine 
the present subjunctive of the verb * wiU * : * if he be willing , 
' if he have the will *. It is in accordance with good usage to 
express a future subjunctive meaning by a present tense ; but 
in that case the form must be strictly subjunctive, and not 
indicative. ' If any member absents himself, he shall foifeit a 
penny for the use of the club ' ; this ought to be either 'absent*, 
or ' should absent '. * If thou neglectest, or doest imwillingly. 
What I command thee, I will rack thee with old cramps * ; better, 
* if thou neglectf or do unwillingly ', or *'if thou should neglect^. 
The indicative would be justified by the speaker's belief that 
the supposition is sure to turn out to be the fact. 

IheM stones be made 1>read* ; 'if thou be the Son of God, come down 
from the cross '. For although the addreae was not slDcero on the pact 
of the speakers, they really meant to make the supposition, or to mraiit 
that he was the Son of God ; 'seeing that thou aH the Son of God*. 
Likewise in the following : ' Now if Christ be preached, that He ro^e from 
the dead, how say some among you that there is no resurrection from the 
dead T The meaning is 'seeing now that Christ ia preached '. In the con- 
tinuation, the conditional clauses are of a different character, and ' he ' ia. 
appropriate : ' But if there be no resurrection from the dead, then is^ 
Christ not risen. And if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain '. Again, ' if tho{i bring thv gift to the 
altar, and there remcmberMf, &c.* Consistency and correctness ^equirs. 
'^member '.-^^tlritiQn on the English Language, p. Sb7. 
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-'43. The Past Subjunctive may imply denial; as 
^if the book were in the libiaiy (aa it is not), it 
should be at your service '. 

* If the book (e in the libnuy ', means, * I do not know 
whether it be or not '. We have thus the power of discrimi* 
nating three diiferent suppositions. 'If the book ia in the 
library ' (as I know it is) ; ' if it (e ' (I am uncertain) ; 'if it 
were * (as I know it is not). 80, ' if it rains ', ' if it rain ', ' if 
it rained*. 'Nay, and the villains march wide between the 
le^ as if they had gyves on ', implying that they had not 

The same power of the past tense is exemplified in ' if I 
eould^ I would ', which means, ' I cannot ' ; whereas^ ' if I can, 
I will ', means ' I do not know '. 

44. The Past Subjunctive may be expressed by 
an inversion : ' had I the power ', ' toere I as I have 
been*. 

45. In Principal Clauses.— The principal 
clause in a conditional statement also takes 
the Subjunctive form when it refers to what is 
future and contingent, and when it refers to what 
is past and uncertain, or denied. 'If he should 
try, he would succeed ; ' ' if I had seen him, I should 
have asked him '. 

The usual forms of the subjunctive in the principal clause, 
are ' would ', ' should ', ' would have ', ' should have ' ; and it 
is to be notea that in this amplication the second persons take, 
the inflexional ending of the indicative : ' shouldst , ' wouldst '.' 

' If twera doDO. whon 'tis dono, then '\Mtrt (would be) weU 
It were (should bo) doue quickly.' 

The English idiom appears sometimes to permit the use of an 

indicative where we should exj)ect a subjunctive form. ' Many 

acts, that had been othenviso blameable, were employed ' ; 

' I had fainted, unhsss I hod believed ', &c 

' Which else lie furled aud shrouded in the souL* 

In ' else ' there is implied a conditional clause that would 
suit * lie * ; or the prt*sent may be rcLmrded as a more vivid 
form of expression. * Had * may be indicative ; lUst as we some- 
times find i»lri]»erfect indicative for plui>€rfect subjunctive in the 
same circumstances in I^tin. We may refer it to the general 
tendency, as already seen in the uses of * could ', ' would ', 
^should", &c.,t to express couditionality by a past tense ; or 
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the itidicative may be used as a more direct and viyid mode. 
* Had ' may be subjunctiye ; ' I had fainted ' is, in construction, 
analogous to * I mould have fainted ' ; the word for futurity, 
' shall ', not being necessary to the sensci is withdra\vn, and its 
past inflexion transferred to 'have'. Compare Germ, wiirde 
hahm and hiiUe, 

THE INFINITIVB. 

46. The perfect form of the infinitive, ' to have 
written ^ is often erroneously used for the simple 
or indefinite form, * to write '. 

* I intended to have written * should be * I intended to write \ 
The perfect infinitive is properly used only when the action is 
completed previous to the date of the governing verb ; as ' I am 
glad to hceve met you '. 

'It is' should be followed by the infinitive with 'to*, and 
not by the infinitive in ' ing \ * It is easy diatinguishing * ought 
to be ' it is easy to diatinguith '. 

Meanings of the Tenses. 

THS FBESENT INDEFINITE. 

47. The principal use of the Present Indefinite is 
to express what is true at all times: 'the sun 
gives light'; 'twice two w four'; *man ia mortal'; 
' conscience makes cowards of us all \ 

Hence a more suitable name would be the Universal tense. 
It expresses present time only as representing all time. The 
permanent arrangements and laws of nature, the peculiarities, 
habits, and propensities of living beings, and whatever is con- 
stant, regular, and uniform, have to be represented by the 
present indefinite. 

* The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon look» on the sea.' y4^ i <■ ^ ; 1 4 (<• 5 ^ *^ 

So in expressing men's characters and habitual occupations ; 
as ' he wo^ hard '; * he superiTttenda the harbour *; * he rings a 
good song '; ' he has a good name '. 

48. It is only by a special Adverb, or by the 

context, that we can confine this tense to mean 
a present act solely: *1 now charge this jar'; 
' at present I do duty for another person '; * now tread 
we a measure, said young I.ochinvar '• 
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Frequently we know from the context that the affirmation is 
for the present only. When any one says * the door is open *, 
we understand that it is not always open, bat is so at present 
• The wind blows hard *, * we are late , * the stranger speaks to 
yon ', * Mr. Speaker is in the chair ', are declarations known from 
the circumstances to be strictly present, as opposed to past and 
future. 

49. This Tense has sometimes a future mean- 
ing; as 'Duncan comes here to-night '} *1 go to my 
father *. 

It has already been remarked that the present was the usual 
expression of rature time in 0. £., there being no future in- 
fl^on. 

In the first example aboye, the ftiturity is definitely expressed 
by the adyerb * to-night '. In the second example, the meaning 
of the yerb points to the future ; the action 'I go ' is a con- 
tinuing action. 

Also in such a phrase as ' how is the goyemment to be carried 
on ? ' futurity is inyolyed in the gerund form ' to be carried on '. 

We haye seen that a future subjunctiye is expressed by a 
present tonse. 

There is a rhetorical employment of the tense known as the 
historic present. This consists in describing past eyents as if 
the narrator saw them passing before his eyes : 

' Fierce as he movm, his silver shaftB retound.* 

THE PRESENT PEOGRESSIVE, IMPERFECT, OR INCOMPLETE. 

50. The Progressive form, *I am writing', 
expresses the continuance of the action over 

some time. It is, moreover, a true or strict present 
tense. 

This peculiarly English form enables us both to. confine an 
action or a fact to the present, instead of extending it oyer all 
tiine, and to intimate that the agent is now engrossed, and is 
barred from other occupation. Eyen when the indefinite tense 
is limited by the context to a present operation, it does not 
mean the same as the pro^essiye. * He writes * merely states the 
adian that he is engaged in, and implies that he does not read, 
or walk, or talk, or sit idle. ' He is writing ' indicates that he 
is now fully occupied, and is not ayailable for any other work. 
Hence, in describing immediate occupation, this tense is used : 
*he is balancing his books'; *he is revising his mathematics'; 
' he is pursuing his investigations *.; * the boys are playing \ 
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THE PAST TEKBE8. 

51. The Past Indefinite states something that 
was formerly true, but is no longer so : * at 

Athens the poets sangf and the sages taught * ; ' there 
my young footsteps in infancy wandered ' ; * he died, 
no one kmw how '. 

The yery natnre of this tense implies limitation as compared 
with the present. It may indicate various degrees of extent of 
time. ' In the geological ages, the air had more carhon ', may 
apply to a peri^ of millions of years ; it is a law of natnre 
applicahle to a period of great duration, hut now passed. Or it 
may denote a single act of the least possible extent of time : 

* the lightning flawed *, * the tree was shivered \ The tense 
<does not indicate how far back in the pastjthe event took place. 

52. The Past Progressive, like the Present, 
affirms continuance: 'I was musing*; 'he woe 
speaking V * the sun teas shining \ 

The progressive tenses, both present and past, are often 

erroneouSy used for the indefinite. When the ol]ject is 

merely to specify an action, and not to point out the fact of its 
continuing for some time, the indefinite foi-ms are to be used : 

* I walk ' ; * he rides ' ; * you go in the boat ' ; * I read ' ; * he 
sketched * ; * they stood by *. In all these expi-essions nothing 
farther is intended than to assign to each party concerned their 
several actions : it is not meant to say whether the actions are 
of longer or shorter continuance. But, * I am tocUking *, * I 
VHis riding *, * they were gazing at the scene ', signify that the 
action lasted for some time, and constituted the occupation of 
the persons concerned. When, therefore, without wishing to 
signify continuance or occupation, we employ a progressive 
tense, we violate the best English usage. The expressions, 

* the mastier is cxUling you *, *he is speaking to you *, ^were you 
ringing V 'I was supposing \ *he is not intending \ are 
Scotticisms for ' the master calls \ * he speaks to you ', * did you 
ring V *l supposed ', * he does not in,tend \ * I talked yesterday 
with a foreigner *, * I saw in the papers ', * I heard in the morn- 
ing', are more in accordance with idiom than would be the 
progressive form in those instances, if we suppose no stress laid 
on the continuance of the action. * He leaves town to-morrow ', 
is better than * he is leaving town to-morrow '. * He is leaving 
for Indda\ may be justified on the ground that he is to be 
occupied for some time with the preparations implied in so 
distant « migration. 
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THE PERFECT TENSES. 

53. The Present Perfect expresses (I) an 
action just finished, (2) an action done in 
a space of time not yet exhausted, (3) some- 
thing whose consequences still remain. (1.) 

' I have sent the letter ' ; * the messenger Ttas come !, 
(2.) * It has rained all the week (up to this time) ' ; 
* we huve seen great events this year *• (3.) * I h^xve been 
a great sinner ' ; meaning I was so in my youth, and 
now bear the consequences. 

The perfect, by expressing that an action is finished or 
complete, indicate that it is past ; but this tense should not be 
used to express past time without some of the accompaniments 
aboye described. ' This mode of expression has been formerly 
yeij mirch admired ', should be * was '. 

From expressing the finishing of an action, the perfect hat 
been used to signify the state of vacuity that follows : 'he ?ia8 
been ' = ' he is no nwre ' ; ' he is dead ' (Lat. vm^ * he hoA 
lived *), ' I have been y(nmg ', is ' I am now old \ 

The perfect of continued action, the Perfect Progressive 

or Contixmons. * I have been working \ is correctly understood 
by combining tne meaning of a progressive and of a perfect 
tense. It is an action expressed as going on up to the present 
time. 

The Bo-caUed preaeiU interUumcU, * I am goinff (or about) to 
write ', is the exact opiK>site of the perfect. The one is an 
action just finished, the other an action just commencing. 

THE PROaRESSIYB TENSES OF THE PASSIVE YGIGB. 

54. In the Passive Voice, the Progressive 

Tenses are, * I am being loved \ * I was being loved ', 

' (if) I were being loved *. These forms are of recent 

introdnction. 

The English verb has no strictly imperfect participle passive, 
* Loved ' is past and indefinite, depending for its precise shade of 
time meaning upon the principal verb it is joined in consti-uetion 
with. Hence, although we can constitute a progressive tense 
in the active voice, bv the active participle and the verb * be *, 
— *he is living *, we nave no corresponding passive form : * am 
loved ' makes the indefinite fonn. To try to give * loved * the 
desired meaning of continuance, the imperfect or incomplete 
' being ' has been prefixed : * being loved , = * existing in the. 
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loved state or condition \ is tbos an indefinite ^rticiple that 
may easily be interprated in the sense of a eontinuing action. 
The form, indeed, is objectionable, partly as being cumbrous, 
and partly because it is very often used in a purely past mean- 
ing without reference to continuance. 'Napoleon, being 
defeated at Waterloo,' surrendered to the English ' is the same 
as *■ Napoleon was defeated and surrendered '. 

Formerly the meaning was very often given by an apparent 
use of the aetivf) form in the passive sense : ' the house is 
building ' for ' the house ia beiiig built \ But the transferred 
application of the active form is not rea1< ' The house is 
hiiildiTig* is a degenerate form of 'the house is a-building* ; 
the original expression of which is seen fully in examples like 
' forty and six years was this temple in building '. ' Building ', 
then, is originally a verbal noun ; but it has come to have the 
force of an active participle used in the passive or intransitive 
sense. 

It is very seldom that the old usage causes any ambiguity or 
hesitation, as numberless examples would show. Johnson soya 
•my Lives are reprinting '. We constantly say 'the house ia 
finishing 'y 'the declaration was reading \ ' the debt is owing ', 
• the paper is missing *, ' five pounds is wanting *, * the cows are 
milking', 'the drums are beating', 'the cannon are firing', 
' the troops are arming '. 

Similar instances of the employment of the active form for 
the general ei^ression of the action of the verb— instances where 
the verb is intransitive, and might in one view have lt)een 
expected to become passive — are very common. We have them 
in such gerund phrases as ' a house toUt\* * hard to understand * 
(= hard fsr one to understand ; hard, if you want to Understand 
(it), i,e. := hard to be understood), ' good to eat*, * books to 
sell ',• 'he is to blame \ * drinking-water (fit for drinking, or to 
be (hmnk) ', ' a riding-horsQ \ Milton says, ' that cannot but 
by annihilating die '. 

66. Intransitive verbs have no passive 
voice. 

There is the appearance of a passive form in examples like 
' is come % ' ujos arrived '. But uiis construction is merely the 
remains of the regular formation of the perfect tense of intran- 
sitives by help of the auxiliary ' be '. Compare the German 
usage. ' Have ' originally belongs to the transitive verbs, but 
has improperly been trans/erred to the intransitives also. We 
say * has come' at well as *is come*. It would seem advan- 

• These, and not < a house to U let\ 'to be sold*, are the gvnuiitt 
English forms. 
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tageons to otiHse the two fonns for different meanings. *Ba» 
come ' appears more suitable to the case of an active or personal 
subject : ' John has come ' ; the other to a passive or inanimate 
subject : ' Ihe box is come '. Hence, for ' the noble Brutus is 
ascended ', we should now prefer ' has ascended '. ' He was (had) 
entered into the conneziou ' is a Scotticism. 

The Strong Conjugation. 

56. The Old or Strong Verbs form their 
past tense by modifying the vowel of the 
present and their past participle ends (oi 
ended) in -n (-en). 

We have already seen (§ 8) that the modification of the root 
Towel arose in the first instance as a result of reduplication. 
The -n ending of the participle is often dropt. 

The followmg classincation proceeds accoiding to the living 
forms of the Past Tense and of the Past Participle, not according 
to the OTiginal inflexions. 

57. 1. Some strong verbs change the vowel of 
the Present for the Past Tense and leave it 
unchanged in the Past Participle. 

(1) Past Vowel, A I 

Prtssnt Tense. Pad Tetm. PattParHdpU, 

eat ate eaten 

I: i: 

givtt gaTS given 

li: A: 

come eame come 

The comi>onnd8— ' forgive ', ' become \ ' oyercome *•— 4UDe oon^ 
jugated similarly. 

oel^kl 

ii 

bidden, bid 

Hi 

mn 

• Forbid * is conjugated like « bid *. • Bade ' (O.E. h<xd^ has a 
companion form ^bid' (§ 60), adopted from p. part 'Run' 
(0.& yrnt^ rtniu) onginally belongs to the class in { 59> 8i 
(1), 'begin ',&o. 



(2) Pa^ Vowel, \ 


u 




Ir 

bid 
i2: 




bade 


nm 




ran 



OLD OR STBOlfO CONJUGATION. 



in 



(3) Paa Vowel, h : 

o: ^ 

faU feU 

' Befidl * takes the same forms. 

(4) Past Vowel, 6 : 

rf : 6 (aw) 

see saw 

(5) Pad Vowdj iJ or yii (-ew) : 



^^ 



fallen 



it 



slay 

• 

'blow 
crow 
grow 
know 
throw 



d or yti (ew) 
slew 

hlew 

erew 

pew 

knew 

threw 



it 



4t 



draw drew 

* Thera Is •!•• the weak Ibna *erow«el'. 



^l 



slain 

t 

blown 

crown* 

crown 

kpown 

thrown 

drawn 



(6) Past Vowd, : 

d\ ft(oo) 4t 

forsake forsook forsaken 

shake shook shaken 

take took taken 

In the 16th and 17th centuries the past forms ' forsook \ 
* shook \ * took ', ' mistook ', were often used fbr the past parti- 
ciple. For ' shaken \ the weak form ' shaked ' is also found. 

68. 2. Some strimg yerbs change the vowel of 
the Present in the same manner for both 
Past Tense and Past Participle. 

(1) Vowel A : 

A i 

I : lie lay lain 

The past part ' lien ' was not uncommon in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

(2) Vowdhl 

k k 

I : sit sat sat 

spit spat spat 

'Sat ', p. part, has been transferred from the past tense to 
take the place of ' sitten ', O.E. seten, * Sate ', past and p. p., 
Used to be common a short time ago. 
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'Spat' is liistorically weak in the paat^ and in the paat 
part has replaced ' spitten '. 

(3) Vawd^: 

h h 

6 : behold beheld beheld 

hold held held 

' Beholden ' and ' holden ', past part, have given way, except 
occasionally in special expressions, to the past forms ' beheld \ 
•held*. So ' nphold ',• withhold '. 



1 

bitten, bit 
chidden, chid 
hidden, hid 
slidden, slid 

' Bite ', * chide ', and * slide ' were formerly coigiu;ated like 
'arise', 'drive', &c., (§59, 8(8)), the past forms beuu; 'hot', 
' chode ' (in Bible), ' slode ' (O.K, hat, cad, alad), ' Bit ' and 
' slid ' have been assimilated to tiie past participles. ' Chid ' 
(O.K cidde, chidde) is weak. 'Hid', past, (O.K hidde), is also 
weak. 'Rid', 'emit', 'writ', &c., also influenced by the 
participle, were common past forms in the 16th and 17th 
centunes. ' Betide ' would seem to belong here, bat it is weak 
throughout 



(4) Vowel): 






1 


(i bite 


Int 


chide 


chid 


hide 


hid 


slide 


sUd 



(5) Votodd: 








6 


6 


dt awake 


awoke* 


awoke* 


bear (carry) 


bore 


borne 


bear (to bring forth) 


bore 


bom 


break 


broke 


broken 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


tear 


tore 


torn 


wear 


wore 


worn 


^: cleave (split) 


clove* 


cloven* 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


shear 


shore* 


shorn* 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


steal 


stole 


stolen 



weavt wove woven 

i: abide aboda abode 

ii (oo) : choose chose chosen 

* There are also the oompaolon weak faims: 'awaked, cleaved, olef^ 
sbeared*. 



f \ Be»r ^ (to cany) and ' bear * (to brio^ fifiMf are not cUfferail;. 
^orda, but the same word in different meanings. ' Borne * and 
^ bom * ara mere varieties of spelling for the difference Ida 
implication- "* Forbear ' and * overbear * take the form * -boriiB *.; 
*Bare\ * brake ', ^ share*, 'spake*, 'tare* (0- E. beer, bar; 
brcBC, brae; »xBr, echar ; sprcee, spac ; tasry tar), are older forms 
of the ps^ So ' sware * occur» frequently in the Bible, but 
the old^t foim is moor, * M^sar * (iad an obsolete f^rm '' itare * 
for ' wore * ; Jt is a weak ver^ asaio^ilated to this cl«iss of strong 
verbs. ** Cleave • (to split) liad 'f^ave* (0. E. cZea/) ; * steal* 
had O.E^s^(s2, sta-l, and in Soo^h i^ still has ekU or si/at*; 'choose* 
had also 'f chase * (0. K ceas). ^ Cieave ' (to split) has the weak 
forms ' cleft ' and * cleaved ' in j^ast and p.p. The weak ^cleave* 
(to clin^ or sjtick to), O. K :!cl\fi<in, seems sometimes to be 
confonna^ vpth 'cleave* (iDsplil^, taking ' clave *afl past in 
the Bible, '1 Freeze* has p. ^ past*, 'frozen* (0. K froren in 
Spenser, . * froce * in Milton). -Conipare ' chosen * (O. E. .coren), 
and O. £. losekfforlor(e)n, lorn (= fost)- ' Awoke ^,and < abode* 
(for 'awaken . and ' abiden *)'' are |^.p. derived from past ; and 
most of .the others appear to^have the same usage- in the 16th 
and 17th centuxies^ mou^ we may abo'aecodnt for it by the 
4rQppiQg of the -n of the p. p. i * broke \ * spok^ \ Hok ' ^ 

(6) Vowd 6 : 

4i seetht sod* «odden, sod.* 

^: get not gotten, got. 

tread trod trodden, trod. 

(t shino dione ehona. 

j((oo)t shoot shot shot. 

* ThflVQ Is aJfo the w^k fqna 'MtOiAd '« 

* Beget* and 'forget*, like 'get*. An older past tense was 
-^t ' (0. E. -ffeat)^ * Shone , p. p.-, is the past, supei-sedkii; 
O. £. sane% thinen, 

(7) Vowel, 6 (ou) . 

9 5 

i: Qght fought fought 

« Fought ', n.pi, ]ii« lost tha ^ding, 8hak. has ' this wel- 

(8) Voufd 6(oo) t 

d: stand stood stood 

C*ftfeo«i.', p. p., is a new applicatfon of the past. In O. E. . 
^he ^ast partj was aton^fsTi* _ ' u n4er9taid ' (which had f ormarljrJ 
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|p.p. ^tm^entandM*, 'underRtand', and 'andenttndAl*) tn4 
^withstand* follow ue simple verb. The ' n ' in 'stand'— as 
,in ' gang * (go), ' bring ', &c. ; L>at Jlndo, /undo, kc^vtreng* 
•thens the present form ; it is no part of the root^ 

(9) Vowdili: 

d: hang hang* linng* 

I: strike atmck atmSk 

I: di^ dug* dng* 

emig dung dang 

fling flnng flnng 

alinff Blnnff alonff 

slinK slunk slonK 

spin spnn - spnn 

stick ) stack stack 

sting * stnng stung 

swing swung swung 

win won won 

wring wrung wrung 
* The parts nuolced thas (*) hiiTt sISo tlie weak form. 

'HungV past, (O. E. heng), haa been transferred to p.p. ; 
'the weak forms are more common for the sense of ' Strang^ '• 
'Struck', 0. £. and Scotch strae; 0. K p.p. Mtnoen Kpyean 
later as strucken, strooken, * stricken ', now ' struck '. We still 
usually say *drieken in years ', or ' stricken ' with any disease 
!or infinni^. ' Dig ' and ' stick ' were originally w^k. 

'Cling', 'fling , 'sling', &c., had a previous a in the past 
tense—' clang ', ' flang ', &c ; like the class in § 59, 8, (1), 
'begin', &c But the pasts are now for the most part 
^assimilated to the participles. These haye all lost the -an endin|^ 

(10) Diphthong ou : 





on 


on 


it bind 


bound 


bound 


find 


found 


found 


grind 


ground 


ground 


wind 


wound 


wound 



Like most of the aboTe dass, these four had originally a In. 
the past (* band ', ' fand ', &c.) and u in the participle ('bunden', 
Iec), as in mod. Germ. ' Bounden ' remains as an adj. : 'one's 
lounden duty '. Sir W. Scott, in ' his horn he wound ' {Lad^ 
of the Lake) for ' winded \ ass^nilates two difier^it y erbs. 

69r. 3. Some old verbs change in different waysj 
both Past Tense and Past Participle. 
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(1) Vowels &| li : 

i : be^ 
drink 
ring 
shrmk 



I 



8in 
sin 
ipring 



k 
began 
di-auk 
rang 
shrank 
sang 
sank 
sprang 
stank 



swim 



began 

drunk 

rang 

idirmik 

sang 

sank 

sprang 

stunk 

swum 



While the verbs in g 58. 2, (9) haye mmXij discarded a and. 
taken np i« in the past, the present verbs keep the original a 
and now prefer not to use the Uy as they often did in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. (Compare the same verbs in German.) The 
participial -en has been lost, remaining only in a few cases, now 
adjectival: 'drunken', 'shrunken', *wai!iun\ 

(2) Vowels J- ii : 

1 <l 

£(o) : do did done 

'Did' (O.E. dide\ as we have seen (g 8), shows the original 
reduplication to form ths past tense. 



(3) • VoweU 6, \ I 



1 



: arise 


arose 


arisen 


drive 


drove 


driven 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


rise 


rose 


risen 


idiriT» 


shrove* 


shriven* 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


strive 


strove 


striven* 


thrive 


throve* 


thriven * 


write 


wrote 


written 



* The parte marked thus (*) have also the weak form. 

Host of these verbs have got their o from an original a (O.E. 
araSf draf^ &c.), which appeared in dravty strave, &te., in the 
16th and 17th centuries. Within the same period, shortened 
forms of the participle were often used — smit, writ, &c. ; and 
were even transferrea to the past tiense (conipard § 58, 2, (4) ). 



(4) VoweU d| 6 : 



flew 



6 

flown 
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' Flow ' has given up this conjugation for the wqak fopn^^ipn : 
' flowed '. ' Flee ', in like manner, has '"fled *, ' 

60. 4. ^ome strong verbs have the same vowel 
throughout. 

i;beat J«at be^t^H 

^:let let let 

i:bid bid . bidd«% bid 

it I borst ^rst . bufet 

The past ' beat ' now takes the vowel of the present, and may 
be considered weak, but in O.E. it was beot, later bet 'Let' 
had a weak past in the 12th century. For <bid ' aee § 57, 1, (2). 
'Bnrst' has been influenced thronghont from the particif^i 
O.H berate (pret,) had past bearst, barst^ or bnui, and p. p^ 
barsUnf bursten, 

61. 5. The foUowipg strong fonns are incomplete^ 
The verbs are nearly all also conjugated in 
weak fojrms. 

heava hove • Oiq/mt hov€{n)) 

waka woke* (tuacen)*, ., 



go 
en-grav6 

hew 

ladei 

lose 

meli 

mow 

rfv» 

shape 

shave 

sdw 

swell 

rot 
saw 
shpw 
strew 



(O.E. eode, mod. B.went) 

igrof, grove)* 

{heoiOt hew)* 

{Mod, lod)*. 

lleaa)* 

{meaU, maliji* 

{meow, mew)^ 

(rove)* ■ 

(scop, shopt)* 

{serf, shove)* 

{seoio, sew)* 



' {Mie) 
{cwethe) 
{wese) 






gone 

fn-grare^* 
hewn* 
laden* ; 
lorn *| forlpni 
molten* , 
mown * 
rivei^^ 
shap^* 
shaven* 

SOWHt* 

swoUan, swoln* 

Mtten* 
sawn * 
shown* 
strewn* 



hight 

quoth {ctoceth) • 

was {woBs) 
ll^bepats marked thus (^lM|ve also the weak fan% 



been 
hight 
(cwethMi^ 
{foesen) 
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' HOre • (0. ^. hof) is n6w almost exclusively tiauticaf t *^w 
to ', *'kov€ in flight '. 'Go' (O. B. hif. ^n^an, coiitituifted gan,; 
indie, ^a^ had an 0. E. past geongy gmig, long since disused, its 
place being now suppliea by * went , tne past of the weak verb 
*wend' ^. E. we^idan^ *to turn*, *go'). An earlier substi- 
tute was eodCf yode, the past of a lost weak verb fh)m the root 

* i ' (* to g6 *). * Lor(e)n *, * forlor(e)n *, have turned 8 into r, a 
common change in latkguage : they are for lo$en, forlosen (§ 58> 
2, (5)). * Molten *, * shaven *, * sown *, * rotten *, tc., are only 
or chiefly used as adjectives : * molten g(Ad *, * shaven crown ', 
&C. * Kot *, * saw. ', * show *, * strew ', are weak verbs with^ the 
single strong foi-mation of the participle. * Been * supplies 

' pteB. indie oy * am ', and past by * was '. * Quoth * may be 
supplied from *say', 'said '. * Hight ' originally is only past, 
but also took the place of katen, h^en (called) : now archal^ 

The Weak Conjugation. 

62i The New or Weak Verbs form their 
- pdst tense and past participle in -d (or -ed, 

' or -t). 

"We have already seen (§ 8) that the ending of the past tense, 
^ -rf (0. E. 'de)^ is a modification of * did *, the reduplicated past 
b? *do* ; and that the ending' of the participle, though now of 
the ^pie form, has a different origiu. 

Most usually the form -ed is written, though the -e is merely 
a conneeting vowel seldom pronounced now. The pronuncia- 
tiou is influenced by the sounds immediately preceding, and, to 
agree with this, -4 is sometimes written in place of -d or -ed. 

63. 1. The most common ending is -ed. 

^ The insertion of the binding vowel is necessary in pronuncia- 
tion when the simple verb ends in a dental -t or -d : * plant, 
■plajot-ed * ; * proce^, proceed-ed '. In cases like * cite, cit(e)-ed*, 
/rate, rate(e)-ed', 'precede, preced(e)-ed *, the final -e of the 
^ 9imt>le verb is a mere device of spelling, which gives way before 
the inflexional ending or is utilized as connecting vowel The 
binding vowel also appears in cases where it is not wanted for 
the usual pronunciation, and the addition of the ending is 
accom))anied with some peculiarities of spelling, as in the i)lunil 
of nouns, the comparison of adjectives and verbs, and the 
inflexion of second and third persons singular of verbs : * love, 
loved*, 'save, BAved*, *turfi, turned', *fell, feH^c^*., * oppose, 
oppos6(i *, * veto, veto-erf ', * sip, ai^-p-ed *, ' dig, dig-y-ed *, 

* carry, carr-i-erf ', 
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64. 2. In some cases, -d alone is added wi- 
the vowel of the simple verb is modified. 

(1) With shortened vowel : 

flee fled fled 

hear heard heard 

shoe shod shod 

(2) With lengthened powel {h into 6) : 

sell sold sold 

tell told told 

'Sell'^ &c. : 0. £. adlnn, aealde, {ge)sedld or aald. 'Tell', 
&c.: 0. £. tellan, ttalde, teald or tald. The e of the present 
aud the o of the post are modificatioos of an original a, 

(8) With change of spelling ; 

lay laid laid 

pay paid paid 

say said said 

stay staid* staid* 

' Li^ ', Ice. : 0. EL lecgan, 1st sing. pres. india leege, later 
leye ; past lecgde, legdey leyde ; p. part leyed^ leyd. * Say ', &c : 
O. "R. secgan, indie, secgc, seyc ; {^st aoiffde, soede, geide ; p. part, 
saegd, seed. 'Staid' is usutilly an a^ective, or intransitive. 
* Jfraid* is originally the p. part, of 'afifray', and wma 
previously spelt * affrayed *. 

(4) With oUier change : ' ckd ', * had ', * made ', 

clothe clad* dad* 

have had had 

make made made 

Cflothede or c/ethede, clethde, cledde. eled, ' clad '; on analogy 
of Udde, ladde, lad, * led '. For * had ', see § 16. ' Make^, 
&c : O. £. macian, inacode, macod ; e falls out by the 18th 
century ; Chaucer has p. p. both maked and mood, 

66. 3. Often -t is added for -d. 

After a surd (sharp) consonant (p^ f (v), k, s (z)^ 
and /, m, n), preceded by a sh4>rt or shortened vou/el : 

p: creep crept crept 

keep kept kept 

leap leSpt* leSpt* 

sleep slep't slept 

sweep swept swept 

weep wept wept 
* lite parts inaz^ed tlius (*; bAve also the form in -ed. 
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dip 
ship 

8tllp 

whip 

chop 
drop 
lop 
ttop 



ko. 



dipt* 

shipt* 
stnpt* 
whipt* 

chopt* 
dropt* 
lopt* 
stopt* 



*e. 



dipt* 

Bhpt* 

stript* 

whipt* 

chopt* 

dropt* 

lopt* 

stopt* 



f(vj: bereava 
cleave 
leave 



T)creft* bereft* 

cleft* cleft* 

left left 

' TnSed \ 'stofl^', &c, are written, though we speak 'pnft'* 
stoft ', &c. 

k : 'crackr*, 'lick<\ *lock^', &c, may be written, but the 
forms in -AJ are the common ones. 

#: pass past* past* 

bless blest* blest* 

press . prest* presl^ 

« (2) : lose lost ^ lost 

The verbs in •» drop one • before 4 ; bnt this formation ia 
not common. It if more. frequent in poetry than in prose, as 
it represents the pronunciation to the eyei» 

I : deal d^U 

feel felt 

kneel knelt 

dwell dwelt* 

smell smelt * 

spell spelt* 

spill . spilt* 

One of the h Is dropt before -t. 

m : dream dH^amt * 

n\ lean l^nt* 

mean mSant 

pen (s^u<) pent* 

learn iSamt * 

bum burnt * 

In O. S. jucb verbs as 'blanch*, v*«h«.» , «..«uvm . 
* quench ', ' singe ', &c. , left out the c^ or ^ in the past tense and* 
p. part! 'blent, blent', 'deynte, cleynt', &c, 'seynde, 
seynd ', &c 

'Wpnt*, as in ' he was looii^ ', is the p. pari of the obsolete 
verb ' wone * (0. K vmnian), * to dwell ' : hence * wont ' (part) 
* The parU marked thus (*) bave also the form in ^. 



dSalt 

felt 

knelt 

dwelt* 
smelt* 
spelt* 

spilt* 

dreamt *^ 
leant* 
m^ant 
pent 

burnt* 
* clench ', 'drench*. 



c=: * in tiie luibit (of) ', and * wont ' (noon), * liabit *, 'enstom *• 
(Sometimes * wont ' was used as a past tense, for ' was wont '• 
Also *'woni»* (= 'is accustomed *), and ' wonted ' (' accustomed', 
'*usual '), ^ part as adjective; 

(2) After vowel changed to o {au or ou) 9 

au: catch caught* caught* 

teach tau^t tknght 

*Gatch' has addthilated ^ts forms to *teaoh'. O. £. Uecan 
i(indic toBce), tcehte, tceht. 

We hare also 'fraught* (for •freighted') ; and •distraught' 
(for * distracted *)— O* K dreccan (in(ua ttrecce : * stretch *) fpriu- 
« ing ttreahte, stfMk4 'Beach ' at one time had 'raught ' (i'or 
'reached '). 

•tt : beseech tiesoucht* besought* 

bring brought brought 

tmy bought bought ' 

seek aon^t sought 

think thought thought 

(me)thitiks (me)thought 

work wr(y^t* wrought* 

* Beseech' Is from 'seek', O. S. secan (indic sece), scihUj 
§dhi, * Bring ' and •think ' have inserted a non-radical n : like 
• stand ', Itc. (§ 58^ 2, (8)). Besides hrohte, brdhi, hringan^tA in 
O. £. also Immg, hrungen: like 'sing', &c. (}59. 3, (1)). 
ThcwxmYitAihohictholU, * Methinks * ^Ut- *(to)7rie(it) #:«wi«*) 
is cognate: O. E. thyncth/ thuhU, IhvhU 'Buy', &c. : O. £. 
bycgan (indic. bijcge), boJui^ bofU, • Work ', &c : 0.£« wyrcan, 
yforhtd, %oerht. 

♦' 

66. 4. Final -d of the simple verb is some- 
times changed tOt -t, when precedjed by a 
liquid — n, I, or r. The liquid is also preceded by a 
short ¥owet 

ind V b^nd ,beiit* bent * 

: blend blent ♦ blent* 

lend . . lent* lent* 

roird rent relit , 

send sent, sent 

« ' spend < spent spt'nt 

wend went • -: — * 

!?<?: build built* built* 

•- gild giit* gilt* 

M I gird gii-t * gut • 



THB WEAK CONJtJGATIoir. JOl 

The pa$t o^dinff -de r^adil^ coalesced wlltli the d of the simple 
verb ; and the influence of the prccedinff sh6rt vowel and liquid 
easily turned -d into 4, * Went ' supplies a past fbnn to 'izo' 
(§61.6). . *■»- K" «" 

97, 5. Some T^rfeafe verbs merely shorten the 
lortg vowel of th^ simple form. 

bleed bled bled ' 

. breed bred bred 

feed fed . fed ; 

lead led led 

rSJbd . rSad read 

flpeed sped sped 

betide ^>^ betid Dctid 

chide wS chid chid 

hide ^G4 hid hid 

meet met met 

li^t lit* lit* 

Most of these end in -<i. In O.E. the ptsts show the ib* 
flezional ending t * fed<2e \ * led</« ', ke, < Ahght ' takes the full 
•form, <alight«i\ 

68. 6. Some weak verbs often show no differ-^ 

^nce of form in the past tense and past participle^ 

beat (§^0, 4) beat beat 

bet bet* bet* 

bid (§ 60, 4) bid bid 

And similailj : burst (J 60, 4), cast, cut, durst, hit, hurt,' 

knit, let, put, rid, set, shed, shred, shut, slit, split, spread, 

•thrust. 

In the Elizabethan age the -ed of weak verbs was often disr 
pensed with, especially in poetry. 

69. Ill addition to those already mentioned, the 
following verbs, originally Strong, have become 
weak : 

drop glide 

dye gnaw 

fare gi'ii^ 

flee hang (§ 68, 2, (9)) 

float help 

flow knead 

fold laugh 

fret leap 



ache 


chew 


bellow 


climb 


be-reav* 


creep 


bow 


cringe 


braid 


crowd 


brew 


delve 


bum 


dive 


carre 


dread 
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let 

lie (tell Hes) 

lock 

lot (cast lots) 

lout (bow) 

low 

mete 

milk 

mourn 

quell 

quench 

reap 

reek 



row 


starve 


rue 


step 


scathe 


stint 


shed (divide) 


suck 


shove 


sup 


sigh 


swallow 


sleep 


sweep 
thrash 


slip 


sUt 


throng 
tug (draw) 


smoke 


sueak 


wade (go) 


spew 


walk 


spurn 


wash 



wax 

weep 

weigh 

well 

whoop 

wield 

worth (be) 

wreak 
( wreathe ) 
\ writhe j 

yeU 

yiad 



70. A few of the most common errors in the 

conjugaiion of the mote irregular verbs, whether old 
or new, may be noted. 

The chief misleading circumstance is that in the new verbs 
we are habituated to t^e identity of form of the past tense and 
the past participle, whence we are apt to apply the same rule 
to tiie old verbs. *The letter was wro(e (for written)'; *the 
wine was drank (for drunk)*; 'he has hvke (brok&n) the win- 
dow'; 'I have much mistook your passion"; 'I have already 
ehoee {chosen) my officer'. ' I have struck ' is now in use foi the 
ancient form, ' I have strick^i '• * I had neither ate nor dranJk *^ 
should be ' eaten nor drunk *; * and now the years a numerous 
train have ran * (for run). 

There is a confusion between the verbs * lay * and * lie ', "We 
often see such errors as 'the book lays (for lies) on the table'; 
•let it lay* (for lie). 

In poetry especially there is a strong tendency to confound 
the past tense and the past participle : ' I begun ' (for began), 
* the latest minstrel sung \ 

Technical language retains older forms: 'the charge wa4 
found proven * (the ordinary p, part being ' proved '). 
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DERIVATION. 



SOURCES OF ENGLISH WORDS. 

I. The English Vocabulary has drawn 
words from manyr languages; especially from 
Latin, directly or inditectly. 

The Grammar of our language is exclusively 
native 

In the early oentnries of the Christian era, Britain waa in- 
vaded from the country that now forms Denmark and the 
Korth'West of Germany hy certain tribes under the names of 
Jutes, Angles, and Saxons. The year 449 is assigned as the 
date of the landing of the Jntes in the Isle of Thanet, in Kent, 
under Hengist and Hoi-sa* Other invasions followed ; and in 
the course of a hundred years the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles 
were established over the greater part of £nglaud. There were 
diffiBrent dialects spoken among these several tribes, although 
they were closely allied to each other. The early comnositions 
that have come down to us nearly all exemplify one oialect — 
the dialect of the western counties. A few migments illustrate 
the dialectical peculiarities of the counties of the North. In 
the midland counties there was yet a third dialect ; and from 
this the modem £nglish of literature has more directly de- 
scended. 

As the Angles or English established the political superiority 
of their name, so the common term for the language of the 
Teutonic conquerors was English. Taking together me contri- 
butions of all the united tribes, we assume these as the basis q{ 
the present English tongue. 

Tne other ffreat element is the Roman, by which is meant the 
aggregate of English words drawn from the Latin language, but 
derivSl by ti« for the most part through the French. The early 
English and Latin together constitute the mass of our vocabulary. 

The remaining constituents are : words from languages be- 
longing to the common stock called Teutonic, of which English 
is a member — Dutch, German, and Scandinavian ; woids from 
the Keltic languages spoken in Britain before the English con- 
quest — Welsh and Gaelic ; words from the Greek ; and words 
from the langua^s of distant countries connected with us by 
colonisation, tnae, &c. 
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2. The Classical element of our kngoage, by 

which is meant the Latin, together with the Greek, 
was introduced at ijLifferefiit-pei^}d««^ 

3. i. During the Aoman occupation of the 
island^ between A.D. 43 and A.D. 410. 

The words that remain from this period are chiefly 

local names connected with military station^. 

C^^M (a camp) gives 'Lancaster', 'Gloucester*, * Winchester', 
'Exeter*, &c. 
* Ckflania <a Romalk setdeoMnt) : ' Lfnooln '. 

Foaaa (a trench) : * Fossway *, * Fosbrook *, * FossbufJ '. 

Fortu9 (a harbour) : ' port , * Portsmouth ', * Porchester \ 

Strata (paved road) : * Stratford ', ' Streatham *, * street ', &c. 

Vallum ^a palisaded rampart) : * bailiff ', * Old Bailey ', 
' WaUbury '. 

4. ii. During the four centuries following 
the introduction of Christianity, A.D. 696. 

The contributions during this interval include many 
words of a religious character! and the names of 
institutions and natural produetioi» introduced by the 
missionaries. 



EOCUBSIASTIOAL. Xo^Ulw 



altar 
^bhalice 
: cloister 

Greek. 
alms 
.angel 
.ap^le 



cowl 

creed 

cross 

Hshop 

canon 

church 



disciple 

feltst 

font 

clerk 

deacon 

heiletic 



Natukal Objects. Latin. 



;beet 

box 

cedar 

chalk 

cherry 

cucumber 

elm 

Greek. 
agate 
anide 
camel 



laurel 
lettuce 

lily 
lion 
mallow 
marble 



mass 
offer 
pagan 

hymn 

martyr 

minister 

millet 

mule 

oyster 

palm 

pard 

\>e&-cock 

pearl 



pan 

porch 

preach 

monk 
priest 
psalm 



saint 

shriue 

sacrament 

psalter 

stole 

synod 



pme 

pumice 

rue 

tiger 

trout 

turtle 

vulture 



crystal 

hellebore 

myrrh 



phoenix 

sponge 

sycamort 



u^XEOpyonoK or (SkiaaK)^ woftcusu 



m 



HiSOBLLAKSOUS, loiiflL 



acid 
anchor 
ark 
axle 
btlt 
bencli 
bile 
'candle 
capital 

cymbal 

epistle 

giant 



chancellor ' ell 



chest 

circle 

city 

cook 

coulter 

crisp 

crest 

crown 



em^re 

fever 

fork 

gem 

grade 

mile 

mortar 

mnscle 



nnrse 

ounce 

palace 

plant 

plume 

pound 

prone 

provost 

purine 



rale 

sack 

senate 

spade 

table 

temple 

title 

tunie 

yeree 



metre rheun^ 

philosopher school 

plaster theatre 

T^t words * bjiptize', * synagogue *, * disciple *, * resurrection', 
' pajftible *, ' repentance ', and many others superseded namee of 
native origin for the si^me things. 

.6. lit The great accession of Latin words 
took p(ace subsequent to the Norman Con- 
quest, forming what is called the Norman-FrencH 
element of our Language.* 
' The Noimans gave the names pertaining to feudal? 



• ' TIpe Nonnaiis weie odgiaalW BoandteMrkuM, who settlad in Raao# 
as their brethren had done in Imgliind. In 912, Charles III. coded to 
■ them the province called Normandy after them. Here they came iut^ 
,9<»ntaot with a people speaking a language derived from the Latin^ and. 
Uke the Franks and the other barbarian invaders of Qaul, Italy, and 
I Spain, they gradually ceased to use their own Scandinavian tongue, an4 
adopted the language spoken by the inhabitants of their new home. 
This language has obtained the name of French, from the Franks, who- 
conquered C^ul in the fifth eentunr, and» like the Italian, Spanish, and 
other languages derived from the Latin, is ftwiuimtly called a BomanM 
language, to commemorate Its Roman origin. The first introduction of 
French into England dates from the time of the lat«^r Saxon kings^ 
Ethelred II. manied Emma, daughter of Richard, t)uke of Normandy ; 
and his son, Edward the Confessor, who was brought up at the Normail 
Court, and spoke the French language, gave great oflFence to his Englifk 
subjects by his partiality for this tongue, and by his introducing French 
ecclesiastics into the kingroom. But the important event, whicn firmly 
planted the French language in England, was the conquest of th9 
QountxT by WilUam, Duke of Normandy, in the vcar 1066. For two 
centuries French was the language of the English court ; Normaa 
settlers, spealdng French, were spread over the counti-y, and filled all 
l^e ecclesiastical and oivil posts ; and French was spoken In the courts 
of law and taught in the schools. In this way a laiige mass of thb 
population must nave become acquainted with French ; and a very great 
number of Frei|oh words' was ffradually introduced into the BnglisU 
language '.— <iiU(«h'« Lteoturee, it) 
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~U 



\ 



ism, war, law, and the chase, as well as additions 

to the general vocabulary. 

FetuUUiam and war. 

guardian 

hauberk 

hameas 

herald 

homage 

louat 

jMMa 



aid 

aniKMir 
array 
assault 
banner 
baroii. 
battle 
Law, 
advocate 
tqpprover 
arrast 
assize 
TheCfhase. 

bay 

brace 

chase 



buckler 

castle 

champion 

chivalry 

dower 

esquke 

fealty 



man 

peer 

relief 

scuta^ 

scutcheon 

tallage 



trumpet 

truncheon 

yassal 

vizor 

war 

ward 

warden 



case 

contiaet 
estate 
fee 

couple (v), 

covert 

falconer 



felony 
^ud^ 
lustice 
larceny 

forest 
leash 
mew 



paramount 
plaint 
plea . 
•entencd 

quarry 
reclaim 
sport 



statute 
sue 
suit 
surety 

tiercel 

venison 

verderor 



But in addition to the names on these special subjects, many 
hundreds, if not thousands, of words of French origin werein« 
corporated with the ffetieral voeahulary in the course of three or 
four centuries. In Layamon, in Chaucer, in Wycliffe» the 
acquisition of French words is seen ^oing on. 

Few words seem to have been denved at this period from the 
I Latin directly. It cannot, however, in all cases be known 
whether wordis from the Latin have passed through the French ; 
but nouns in ' our ' (Ktdour), * ier ' (cavalier), * clu« ' (aemHehre), 
*eer' (anctionMr), adjectives in 'que' (nmqtie), and worda 
beginning with ' counter \ 'pur ', and ' sur (counUnci, 
jn^rpose, wrprise), are of this class. And, generally speaking 
when words of classical origin are peatly altered in the Engliw 
spelling, they have not come directly from the Latin ; as 
'reason' (Fr. raison, Lat rorfww«m), 'journal' (¥t, jounuU, 
XsL diurnalis), ' ally ' (Fr. oilier^ Lat alUgare)\ ' accomplice * 
(Fr. eomplio$t heA, complex), 'beauty' (Fr. heauti, Lat bellua), 
* obey ' (Fr. ob^r, Lat obedire, from audire).* 

6. IV. After the Revival of Learning, many 
words were taken directly from the Latin, and a smaller 
number from the Greek. 

The greater number of words bearing evidence of beinff obtained 
directly from the Latin, have been introduced since the revii^ 
of lett^ in the begkming of the sixteenth century. 

* Angus on the BngUih Language^ p^ 14 
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•^ 
^ 

<::> 



A few are 

abdicate 

abhor 

abject 

abjnre 

abnegate 

abominate 

absent 

accelerate 

accede 

address 



selected by 

adhere 

admire 

adopt 

affirm 

agent 

aggravate 

al^rity 

allocate 

alternate 

announce 



way of specimen : — 

beatify cardinal 
benevolence case 

biennal cause 

biped celebrate 

calamity celestial 

callous chain 

camp chance 

cant charity 

capillary circumference 

carbon circle 



oogitete 

command 

council 

commit 

common 

compassion 

complacent 

compose' 

concord 

confess, 3(0. 



Our abstract nouns ending in y and ion — a pretty numerous 
class — are very slightly futered from the Latin original : 
'calamilnr' (ecUamUa'tem); 'compas^on' {compcuatb-nem). Thev 
follow the forms of the earlier derivation of these through 
French. 

The diffusion of Latin words in English is most comprehen- 
sively seen by examining a list of Latin roots, and noting their 
respective prevalence in the language. The following are a t&w 
of the best known :— 

Verba: 



ago 
eado 


facio 
fero 


pendeo 
plico 


•eribo 
•e&ti6 


taaflo 
tendo 


cemo 


gen* 
habeo 


pono 


sequor 


teneo 


claudo 


p<Mrto 


servo 


traho 


credo 


jaceo 


premo 


solvo 


venio 


curro 
dico 


JungQ 
lego 


probo 
pungo 


specio 
spiro 


verto 
video 


do 


levo 


puto 


statuo 


voco 


duco 


mitto 


queero 


ato 


Tolvo 


eo 


moneo 


rego 
BaBo 


struo 




' esse 


nascor 


sumo 




' Nounat 










anima 


cura 


in. 

lez 


munus 


flignum 


caput 


forma 


nomen 


tempus 


cor 


gratia 


manuf 


para 


testis 


Adjedivei : 










sequut 
alter 


firmus 
fortis 




maffnus 
malus 


primus 
similis 


bonus 


ffravis 




medins 


nnus 



The number of Greek roots is smaller, but some of them are 
fruitful of compounds. Conspicuous examples are : 

a^o (to lead) 46mos (the people) Ic^os (speech) 

archo (to begin) grapho (to write) 5aS (a song) 
cycles (a drde) Sudor (water) pan (all) 



IJ^ umvAnQii. r^flovmoBs of wobm. - 

pathos (feeling) ■ polis (a dty) ttthtei (to plac^ 

phai^d {to ^how, fp* poie3 (to maka) topo^ (a plaee) 

pear) scoped (to see) . ^on (an animal) 

philed (to love) tecnne (art) &c. 

Of the words derived from these roots, the following are a few 
examples :-^ demagogue, archaeology, hydrography, cydopndia, 
i^elody, pantheon, sympathy, phenomen^ft, telescope, technical, 
%pothesi8, topography, soology. 

* TKe impovtance of theaa toots may ba 8«en fnnn the fadt tluit from 
pono and potUum, w« have in |<ngli^h two bundyed and ftftv words ; from 
plieQ, two hundred ; from fevQ and tatum, ope hundred and ninety-ei^iht ; 
crom ipeeio, one hundred and seventy-seven ; from mitto and miksum, one 
hundred and seveoty-four ; from tenec and tentvMt one hundred and 
sixty-eight ; from ckpio and captuni, one hundred and ninety-seven ; froo^ 
Undo and ten»um^ one hundred aAd sixty-two ; from duco and ductum, one' 
hundred and fifty-six. Logo$ gives us one hundred and filty-six ; 
ffrapkein, one hundred and flfty-twa These twelve words, therefore, 
enter into the composition of nearly two thousand five hundred ^gliak 
word^. One hundred q.nd jifiy-4tni.y Clreek and I,<atin primitives yield 
nearly thirteoi thousand words.'- (Angus, English Language, p. 46.) 

* A great many Latin and Greek words are still imperfectly in- 

corp^tUed in the language. All the nonns that make the plural 

according to classical forms, and not accenting to the £nglish 

form, are of this kind. 

The demands of sci^ee, and eveil of induistry and the common 

arts, lead to the Hnoeasiiig introduction ex new classical 

words : telegraph, microphone, tel^hone, bioycle, photography, 
locomotivie, terminus, caloric, basic, coUoid, aeronaut, di^^osis, 
an^algam, cataclysm, onomatotxeia, &c. * ^ 

It would form' a os^fiil exercise to not^ and compai^ words 
that have come directly, and' words that have come indirectly 




'loyal, royal, legal, regal'; ^nuijor, m^or*; *nirtrimen\ 
nourishment*; 'phantesy, fancy*; * pedestrian, 'pioneef*; 'pro- 
vidence, purveyance, prudencg*; * sequel, siit'; *speciesi spiqe'; 
' superficies, surface ' ; ' supreme, sovereign *; ' tra^tioQ^ trea- 
son ; &c. 

7. Keltic dialects existed at an early period, and 
still partly exist in Britain. 

' The Keltic dialects now remaining are the Welsh, 
GaeliCi Manx, and Irish. 

One large class of ^lanxes derived frqi^ them are 

names of pla^c^. 






*i KBLtld INPLUBNci 20?" 

' Rtoert >-<31yde, Don (Doon, Devon, Tyne, Tekn, Tone), Dee^ 
Thames, Avon, Stonr, Severn, Trent, Esk (tJsk, Exe, Waih, 
Ouse), Loven, Wye, the Tors (Derby and Devon). 

Mills: — Malvern, Meiidip, Cheviot, Chiltem, Grampian, Jcc 

Islandt: — Wigh^ Man,-Arran, Bute, MulL 

Counties: — Kent, Devon, Glamorgan, Dor-^ Dur-Aom, 
Wilt-«. 

Toums: — ^Liver-pool, Carlisle, Penzance, Peel, Pen-rith, Car- 
diff, Llandaff.* 

Among Keltic names of plaises we are to include those con* 
taiuing the following elements : 

' Aber (mouth of river) : Aberdeen, Aberbrothwick (Arbroath), 
Aberwick (Berwick), Aberystwith. 

Al (white) : Albyn, Allan, Lune. 

Ard, Aird (high) : Ardrossan, Arran ; Dysart, Lizard. 

Ath (ford) : Athlone. < 

AuclL auchin (field) : Anchmull, Anchinleck ; Aughrim. 

Ancbxer (height) : Auchterorder, Auchtergaven, Anchterless. 

Bal, Lally (village) : Balgownie, l^llymahon. 

Bala (issue of river from lake) : Bala, Balloch. 

Bai^ (white) : Bandon, Banna. 
-> Beg (little) : Bally beg, Killybe^ 

Ben, or Pen (head, mountain) : Benloraond, Pendleton, 
\J Penmaenmawr, Peutland. 

Blair (field, cleai' of wood) : Blairgowrie. Blair Athole. 

Bottom (valley) : common in Sussex, and in personal names. 

Brae (hilly rough piece of land) : Braemar. 

Oaer, Oar (fort, town) : Caerleon, Cardiff, Cardow 

Cain (white) : Ken, Ken net. 

Cairn (heap of stones, rocky hill) : Caimbanno, Cairngomu 

Cam (crooked) : Cambeck, Cambuskenneth. 

Oefil (back, chine) : Chevin, Cheviot, Eeynton. 

Coed (wood) : Cotswold, Chatmbss 

Combe, comp (hollow oxibeiU side pi » hill): Compton, 
jllfracombe, Melcomb^, "Wycombe. 

Craig, Carrick, oick (rock, crag) : Craigdam, Carrick* 
fennis, Crickiade. 

Cnl (back or hind part) : Culdaff, Culross. 

Dal, dol (plain) : Dalkeith, Dalir, Dolgelly. 
, Dhn (black) : Doufl^, Diggles, Dublin, Cardow, Tomdo^; 

Don (water) : Bandon. (See also above : Rivers,) 
I Dour (water) : Darent, Dart, Darwin^ Derwent 

Drum (ridge) : Dromore, Dundrum, Tyndrum. 

Dun (hill) : Dunblane, Dunkeld, Dumbarton,, the Dowini^ 

fiaowdflo. 

* Adams on the English Language. 



^Q, SBBiTATioK.— soiman. ov tobik 
Egk (vat«T, eiuT«iit) i Etker, Eathmits^- AiUcainut !■•• 

«TB : BlV*«.) 

L Sofell, SmefelL 

r, Yarrow. 

Talley) : Glencoe, GlendiM, Gljnnntli. 

tgtyn, Winchester. 

1) : Inclisoliii, InsUcelth, EntiUlilletk 
r, ktid flt for tiUttge) ; Inyemeaa. 
Eeuinara, Eeomore, Eant, Kinnsird, 

urying-gmind) : Kilmimoclc, £iLi}lb, 

ilitbgoT, Dublin, Bodla. 



hlin. 

n, Bins (of Q«Uow«yV 
iiou, Emnm, Hrinm, Ttowneatlt. 
') : Stisthliiare, Stntlupej. 
^) I Tunu. niamta. 
y, Oswestry. 
Y, Uedwky, SiJw»j.' 
. Ths words in the i 

8f Out iatercontM with ths Danes and other hot' 

tbem nations has 1»ought as a considerable nnmber of 
Scandinaviiin words. 

These am diieiif names of places and of 
persons. 

'The Scandinavian nstinnB are the Icelanders, Danes, Nor— 
Veeians, and Swedes, The oldest Scandinavian language is tlie 
Ola Norse of Norway, now spoken witii ][ttle ■Iteration in 
Iceland. Tha Danisli invasions of Great Britain have left ua 
a number of Scandinavian words. In the counties north ot tl,a 
Wash and the Metaey many of the names of Jilaces are from 
this source. 

* Angin on tbs EngUih LuigUBce, II IS. flim l iii nuiiiliim'i li iiiiiilw 



t IP. 

Ju ay, ea» ejv 06 (l^and): Staffl^ Coalsnx/ Chd^ 

Anglesey, Orkney, Faroe. 

A, Ml ey (water, riyer) : Greta, "Wftyeney. 

Ark (temple) : ArUolm. 

Beck, batch (brook) : Caldbeck, Wantbeek^ SnailUtdL 

Srek (steep) : Norbrek. 

By (Norse lyr, farm, Tillage) : Derby, Grimsby, Ketbtrbyrt^ 
Ketnerby. 

gale (vaBey) : Borrowdale^ Tweeddale, AnudeL 
an (Dane) : Danby. 
Den, Dean (hollow ralky): Hawtliomd«iv TeoteideDi 
fiouthdean. 
Ding, thing (meeting-place) : Dingwall* 
Fiord (inleQ : Milfoil Seaford, Waterford. 
Fleet (flood) : Ebbsfle^t, Korthfleet, PurflMt 
Force C/ors, a waterfall) : Mickleforce. 
Qartil Qard, enolostue) r A]^legartli, Dalegardi, Dnmgirtilu 
Gate (passage, way) : Gallowgat^ Maim^ Reigato. 
^ r-. ' CMl (nacrrow deft in side of valley) : ()rnxesgilL J^neint. 
V in Iceland. 

Holm (island in lake or rirer ; plain near river) : Ai'kKob% 
v/ Flatholm, Laqgholm^ 
^ Kell. (^ring) : Kelby. 

Kirk (church) : Laurencekirk, Ladykirk. 

Lax (salmon) : Laxay, L4xford, Lazweir* 

Ness (headland) : Bowneas, CuiihmeB, 

Scale (aheaiing) : Portinscale, Shields, GalihfeW 

Scar (cliff) : Scarborough, the Skerriat. 

Scaw (wood) : ScawfelL 

Skip (ship) : Skipwith, Skipton. 

Ster (place) : Lybster, Ulbfrtiw, Ukl^ 

SnttMKf (south) : Siidierland. 

Tarn, (mountain lake) : Tamsyke. w — 

Thorpe^ Tlurop (villaga) : Bcvensthorpe^ Woolth<npe, Heyw 



< 



^ 



thro^ 

Toft (small Add) : Lowt^stofL 



)p. 



TnwaitA (pi«ee of bad) z Crosthwaita* 



Wick, : wig, wich (I^ofm vik, creek^ bay) t Ipewich, 
Sandwich. 
With (wood) I Langwith* 

The termination ' son ' appended to names is None : ' Swain* 
son ', ' Ericson '. ' Ulf '^ or ' Ulph ', found in ywj^ nam«^ is i 
Korsefor *wolf'. 

The Scandinavian words in the general vocabulary are given * 
in the Appendix II. f' 
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, 0. Various other members of the Teutonic 

stock of languages (to 'which English belongs) have 
contributed words to the English vocabulary. 

It happeos that a certain ntiinber of En^lisb words are not 
found in early English writings, bnt occur m Dutch, Gennan, 
Flemish, kc We thence infer that such words have been 
derived from those languages, although it is also possible that 
they may have existed in ancient English dialects, as spoken, 
if not as written, or that they may belong in origin to a period 
fihtn English and these other languages had not yet branched 
off from the common stock. We do not know the history of 
the actual introduction of all our foreign words. 

The words derived from the other Teutonic languages are 
given in the A^)endix IIL 

. 10, Words introduced from the French, and more 
or less perfectly assimilated, have reference to various 
subjects: ' 

,War: 

aide-de-camp Omenta 
epaulet 
fus^ 
glacis 



bayonet 

bivouac 

casern 

chevalier 

cordon 



nors-de-comb«t 
^■ intern 
manoeuwe 
marque (lettre de) 

Literature, art, i^d affairs : 



corps 
4lim 



materiel 

mci^ 

mitrailleuse 

mobilise 

parley 

parole 

picquet 

redan 



retreat 

reveille 

ruse 

scarp 

sortie 

8<iuad 

tirade 

tiraillenr 



aper9U critique 

attach^ cue 

bellet d^but 

belles lettres d6nouement 



brochure 

bureau 

c\et 

clique 

connoisseur 

coup d'etat 

coupon 

cmyon 



doctrinaire 

encore 

esprit^ 

facade 

feuilleton 

finesse 

hautboy 

jeud'esprit 



laissez fairs 

mise-en*sc^ne 

naivete 

nom de plume 

parliament 

parvenu 

persiflage 

personnel 

portfolio 

portrait 

pour][)arler 

precis 



pTf^ramme 

redaction 

regime 

renaissance 

resum^ 

r61e 

rondeau 

routine 

savant 

tapis 

troubadour 

vers de society 



Fashion, manners, and pleasure: 

ilAmode badinage billet-doux blas^ 

vncnde honorable beau — belle bizarre bonbon 
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lis 



Ixmlioinlt 
bonne 
boudoir 
bouquet 

brusque 
carte 
ehaisa 
coug4 



croquet 

distingu6 

eau de ColcMnie 

6cUt 

^lite . 

ennui 

entr^ 

etiquettt 



Dress; 

blonde chignon 

blouse coif 

bonnet coiffure 

busk crinoline 



mm 


vechtufiS 


foible 


recherohi 


mesalliance 


rou6 


millionaire 


rouleau 


le beau monde tangfroid 


nonchalance 


8oir6e 


outr6 


ton 


pas 


ralet 


modiste 


queue (cue) 


moire 


rouge 


paletot 


•urtout 


pelisse 


trousseau 



crochet 
deshabille 
fichu 
golosh 

Oookery: biscuit, d^ieilner, entr^ entrem6t% fricMd^e^ 
gout, menu, omelet, ragout. 

Ifiscellaneons : 

accouchement creche 

apropos 

caf6 

canard 

chagrin 

chtltean 

chef 

cortege 



cul de sao 

debris 

d^pdt 

dernier ressoit 

devoir 

douceur 

douche 



edat 

entourage 

fracas 

immortelles 

lieu 

penchant 

prestige 

prot6g6 



rapport 

reverie 

soi-disant 

souvenir 

tdte-ii-tdte 

tic-dottloureoz 

▼is-^vis 

Togue 



IL Italian 
scolptore, and 

akimbo 

alert 

allegro 

alto 

arquebuss 

askance 

askant 

attitude 

avast 

ballad 

bandit 

banquet 

bass 

bassoon 

bigot 

boa 

bravo 

breve 



has contributed words relating to mnslOi 

painting, with some misc^lSiiuKms words. 

brigand 



brigantine 

brocade 

broccoli 

bronze 

brush 

bubble 

burlesque 

buzz 

cameo 

cannon 

canteen 

cape 

caper 

captain 

caravel (a kind of 

ship) 
earicatuxe 



carmme 
carnival 
cartel 
cartoon 
casino 
cassock 
castle 
charlatan 
. cicerone 
citadel 
company 
compamon 
conceit 
concert 
cosset 
cozen 
crate 
ciypt 



«ll 



VEtaVArtcfs.-^BOvncta or woi^ 



enff (Mow) 

cupola 

cuiTy (dreat leatlkff) 

cutlass 

curtal (axe) 

despaldi 

dilettauti 

dimity 

ditto 

doiplno 

dram ' 

enibrocatloii 

ferret 

fib 

i|t<aa attack «fpftia) 

folio 

freak (whim) 

gabion , 

gallant 

gambado 

garnet 

gazette 

gondola 

gorge 

granite 

grapple 

12. aigtaUh>- 

alcoTO 

alligator 

almond 

armada 

armadillo 

banLa 

battledore 

bezel (basU) ^ 

booby 

borachio 

bustard 

calabash '- 

calenture 

caparison 

capon 

caracol 

cargo 

cask (casket, casque) 



gncte {noun) 

grime 

grotto 

grotesque 

rroup 

harkoQUi 

hazara 

iudi^ 

inveigle 

invQJce 

list (catalogue) 

lupines 

lurch 

luscious 

macaroid . 

madrigal 

mere {acff.) 

mongrel 

inotto 

liun 

opera 

paladin 

palette 

parapet 

parasol 



castaneti 
cigar ^ 

' clarion 
cochineal 
cockatrice 
cork 
corridor 
corsair ^ 
crab (a windlaas) 
desperado 
discard 
dismay 
don 

embargo 
emljArrafli 
filigree 
filibuster 
flotiUa ' 



pis0on ^ 

pilgrim 

pistol 

policy (insunmco) 

porcupine 

portico 

profile 

pmifeh ^itage puppc^ 

purl (edging wr lace) 

pilttook 

regatta 

sc^atunoadi 

sketch 

soprano 

stanza 

stiletto 

StCkCOO 

studio 

tenor 

terrst-cottt 

torso 

ombrellft 

vii'tuoso . 

vista 

▼oloaxiO 

sany 



fumadoet 
gabardine 
gala 
gaUeon 
garbage 
garble 
erandee 
hidalgo 
^ade 
Ravelin 
jennet 
lunta— junto 
lawn (cloth) 
levant (y.) 
maroon 
molasses 
mosquito 
^mulatto 
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m 



ninny ' * 

X>aii 

pampUet 

pawn (cheM man) 

peccadillo 



pickaroo|^ 

pillilHi 

pint punctilio 

^^«t« (vessels of go\d saysnnah 

sheiTy 
tornado 



pounce (the tdon Xii 
^ a bird of .prey) 



and silver) 
potato 

13. Fcortngnese :— ' 

caste r Irtish i porcelain ' 

cocoa mandarin palaver 

commodoro marmalade verandiUi 

• • _ • * ' 

14. THe foflowing n^rds are traced to the waUoon, & alalect 
poken ih some districts in the north-east of France apd in 
Belgium : fester, fiink, harridan* - 

15. Swiss :^ 

daw ( dismal fcUook glimpse 

16. Turkifth :— * 

horde 



httgglM ". «iart 



bey candy 

bos)L car;^iar» 

caftan xthouse 

<^q^ue ^ divan 

17. Arabic :— 



janizary 

khan 

od^lisqiiB 



salep' 
tfdPiiglio 

sh^reen (leather) 
Mmmef 



azii]^th 

borat 

cadi 

caliph 

camphor 

carat 



admiral 

alchemy 

alcohol 

alcove 

alembic 

algebrd 

alkali 

aUnamtc 

amber 

amulet 

arrack 

ars<^al 

artichoke 

asa(f(£tida) elixir 

assassin emir 



attar (otto) fakir 



minaret 

moonslroe 

moslem 



mosqjMo 
mufti 
mummy 
nadir . 



felucdi 

firnian 

gazelle 

giraffe 

narein 

hegira 
cheiniatiy jar (bottle) naphtha 
ciphet jnlep nard^ , 

civet Icoran ' lice ^^ 

coffee lemon eaffh>n 

cotton lute salaam 

dra^onkn magazine sandal (wood) 

mameluke shelK 



shnib 

simoo^ 

sirocco 

so£a 

sultan 

syn\p 

tabor 

talisman 

tamarind 

tanfbourins 

tare 

tjri# 

vizier 

zenith 



mattress sherbet (drink) zero 



la Bfebrew:— 

abbey '' cherub 

abbot cinnkmon 

amen ' ephod 

behemoth ffehienna 

cabal ballehnah 



hosanna 
jubilee 
Jevlathaii 
manna 
phftrisee 



sabbath 
sapphire 
seraph 
shekel 

•hibbokth 



dl« 
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19. Pendaii :— 



azure 

Wcksheesh 

ImiIcooj 

barbican 

bashaw 

bazaar 

caravan 

check-mato 



chen 

cnny 

denriM 

emerald 

bookah 

bowdah 

jackal 

jatadn 



kaffir 

lac (rennons 
•ubftance) 
lilae 
mmk 
orange 
pasha 
saraband 



20. Hindu:— 



betel 

buggy 

buDgalow 

calico 

tasioifary 

chintz 



cooUe jnnflUn 

cowrie nabob 

pagoda 

c (100,000 mpees) palanquin 

lascar pariah 

loot ponch 

mnUagatawny pundit 



jungle 
lac 



latrap 

Bcinutair 

shawl 

taffeta 

tiffin 

tulip 

turban 



t^jali 

rupee 

sepoy 

shampoa 

^gar 

suttee 

toddy 



21. Malay :— 

a-muck cajepnt mango 

bamboo gamboge (Cambodia) mangroTtt 

bantam (Java) ginghimi t^Tara) orang-outang 

22. Chinese:— 

bohea congou hyson pekoe 

caddy gong naukeen aatin 



sago 
creese 

dugoa^ 



tael 

tea 



23. Polynesian »— 

tattoo 

21 American:— 

hurricane 



taboe 



kangaroo 



alpaca 

cannibal 

canoe 

cayman 

caoutchouc 

condor 

hammock 



jerked (beef) (ChiU) 
^affuar (Braz.) 
lalap (uex.) 
lama 
mahogany 



maize 



mocassin 

pampas 

skunk 

squaw 

tapioca 

tapir 

tobacco 



tomahawk 

tomato 

wampum 

wigwam 

yam 



25. Names of Persons t— 

braggadocio , hermetio 
cinchona lazaretto 

davy (safety lamp) macadamise 
galvanism macintosh 

herculean maudlin 



orrery 

ottoman 

pander 

philipi^c 

quixotic 



simony 
spencer 
stentorian 
tantalias 

&0. 
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96. IFames of FlAces :^ 

academy damask parchment (Perga* 

arraa ermine (Annenia.) mos) 

artesian f^nea peach (Persia) 

hayonet japan spaniel (Hispaniola) 

currants (Corinth) magnet toledo 

copper (Cyprus) miUiner lirorsted (Worstead) 

cambric (Camln-ay) muslin (Mussoul) &c. 

27. For practical purposes it is useful to be able to 

discriminate the words of classical origin 
from those belonging originally to English. 

This may be done to a considerable extent by the help of a 
few general rules. 

28. I. Certain divisions of the parts of 
speech are native English : 

The pronouns. Acljectiyes : pronominal, numeral, irr^plarly 
compared, and the Articles, verbs : auxiliary and defective. 
Adverbs : the simple adverbs of place, time, and cause and 
effect. The prepositions. The conjunctions. The exceptions 
are extremely few : ' second ', ' except ', ' save ', &c. 

29. II. All words undergoing vowel changes 
are old English. 

Nouns forming verbs: * bliss, bless'; * blood, bleed *. Nouns 
changing vowel in the plural : ' man, men ' ; ' tooth, teeth \ 
;Adjectives forming nouns : * long, length ', * strong, strength *. 
"Verbs : the old or strong verbs ; the new verbs making vowel 
changes: 'bereave, bereft*; the causative verbs formed by 
vowel changes : ' lie, lay '. Words modifying the final con- 
sonant : * grass, graze ' ; ' stick, stitch \ 

30. III. Most words with distinctive English 
tendings are of home make. 

If we had a complete list of the Hybrida^ formed by joining 
English roots to classical endings, or the converse, such a li^ 
would give all the exceptions to this rule. These words are 
very numerous. The following are examples ; — 

Classical roots with English endings : principally, politeZy, 
jround/y, beast/y ; ijitnesSf correctness, passivenes^, righteousness, 
rudeness ; ar^uZ, dir^uZ, graceful, gmtefulf peac^/^ ; arm^eM^ 
artA»s, cheer^M^ ffiotionlecs, xesoMtiesB, use^Mi^ Tiew2eii; 
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hxanonrsome, jmey, falsehood, sulximiber, meatfrebm, mrreii^p, 
inenktfft. 

Engli^ toordt with OUtadeal €nding$ : — iheiiheTdeM, songstrMi, 
wondroto, wittiaimn, furtherance bdiayiour, withiumwai, 

31. IV. Most words with distinctive Englisli 
prefixes are of home mal<e. 

Some of the prefixes, however, «re tftnbiguoiie. Thus 'a' 
and * iu ' are English, Latin, and Gi-eek ;< mis * is English and 
Latin. But where there is no ambiguity, we may presume that 
an English jprefiz betokens an English word, and a dasstcal 
{»^z a classical word. 

The unmistakable English prefixes are: 'al', 'after', 'bs*; 
•for', *ful', *on', 'ovpr', 'out', 'under', 'up', *with'. 

When we find wt>rdi eomnenoing with ihe praxes ' cii^eom ', 
'contra', 'extra', 'inter', 'ob', 'omni', *pr»*, 'pro', 're', 
' retro ', ' sui)er ', 
ihey are of Latin 
•hypo', 'pan', - , ^ , 

Some of these are in hardly any ease joined with English roots. 

There are a good many exceptiou9» or hybrids. The following 
are a few; — because, belabour, besiege, out-face, prewam, 
•ttublet, superfine, thorough-bass, thorough-paced, unchun, 
lii^uit 

When we meet with such compounds as ' grae^^ ', ' pste#r 
fuV, we ought also to take notice that these roots — 'grace', 
^ peace ', are far more frequently allied with classical prefixes' 
and endings ; as ' gracious ', ' ingratitude ', ' ingratiate ', 
• gratify ', 'pacify ', ' appease '. If it is the habit of any word 
to contract classical alliances, we may presume that it is classical, 
unless it is recognised as a hybrid. 

32. V. Most words of dne syllable are 
native English or Teutonic. 

The list of exceptions, that is to say, of words of one ejrllabk 
derived from the Latin, French, or Greek, is given in the 
Appendix IV. 

33. Vi. Most words of more than one 
syllable are of classical origin. 

The words of more than one syllable of native origin almoti 
all occur in tiie foUovring illustrations of the things deuotod by 
|ialiv« mmm, <4} 96 and following.) A few not otherwise 
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mentioned are Lew fbijgoliied »*^beM( b^Mt^ liFiijiiai^ 
brnstle, caltrop dutfer, commark (a frontier)^ dimpje, dwinqlc^ 
harbinger, hobnob, holster/ nether, fOobber, jgiattfirfr, staddle, 
titter. 

34. VII. Provincial terms aie t^ be fUEusum^ as 
not of cli^sical origin. 

If not Engliih, they are either Keltic or TeiUx>nlQ. 

86. Tht things denoted by native terms 

See to a great extent distinct from those 
enoted by names of classical origin. 

(36. I. From native sources Ve obtain the 
names connected with kmdred, home, dome$tic 
life, and the strong natural feelings and their 
expression :— ^ 

gaffer swaddk pillow midwife 

gaiii»er kettle Dolster mingle 

ome beliowa Vaadle naliSl 

hearth kitehea slumber early 

roof oven tafver marrow 

fireside horel marrow ^rand 

threshcdd tidbit sunder 

ashes tongs waHet bottom 

embers ladle wassail lumb^ 

emonlder flagon fi^e h^iBom 

bed ewer irelcome gossip 

cradle bucket token riddle 



father 
mother 
^husband 
wife 
friend 
kindred 
leman (sweeb* sheltir 



heart) 
widow 
neighbour 
heaohmsn 
carle 



tippet 
breeches 



attire t 

hat 
shirt 

feelinffBT 

harm (lit. gri^ wotnder 
hunger weary 

sorrow bitter 

anger tear 



^drawers 
stockings 

•mile 
blain 
blush 
laugh 



weeds 
shoes 



groan 
weep 
▼eamv 
burden 



37. II. From the same sonrce are derived the mtnies 
of the familiar objects of sense, and the familiar 
movements of moving things :-— 



tia 
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yiUmrdl Otffedai <£«., Fhnti and AnimaU : 



•on 

moon 

star 

welkin 

woild 

firo 

water 

day 

night 

mom 

^iwn 

twilifl^t 

light 

heat 

cold 

Tain 

mow 

■tonn 

wind 

thaw 

frost 

clond 

shower 

thunder 

lightning 

weather 

summer 

winter 

harvest 

hill 

dale 

wood 

Names 

hody 

head 

ear 

eye 

tongoA 

neck 

HP- 

chin 
limb 
hair 



morass 
stream 
land 



billow 

eddy 

earth 

dingle 

mildew 

brimstont 

iron 

sQTer 

pearl 

pebbl0 

acorn 

aspen 

-apple 

barley 

berry 

bramble 

blade 

blossom 

briar 

bristle 

chister 

daisy 

elder 

elm 

fennel 

hemlock 

honey • 

holly 



hollyhock 

ivy 

kernel 

linden 

medlsr 

misletoo 

mugwoit 

netue 

poppy 

saDow 

sorrel 

teasel 

thistle 

turnip 

walnut 

willow 

yarrow 

adder 

bamacl« 

beaver . 

beetle 

chafer 

chicken 

cockle 

culver (a dove) 

duck 

emmet 

eyry 

feather 

fish 

fowl 

fox 



€f parts of the hody? 

whiskers elbow 

throat finger 

lungs knuckle 

wessand (the midriff 

windpipe) liver 



bosom 

ni]>i)le 

heel 

ham 

hand 

shoulder 



navel 
bellv • 
bladder 
thumb 

ankle 
bone 



godwit 

goose 

nen 

herring 

hornet 

laverock 

linnet 

lobster 

louse 

maggot 

marten 

mouldwaip (a mole) 

mouse 

otter 

ousel (a blackbird) 

owlet 

oyster 

peacock 

periwinkle (whelk) 

raven 

reindeer 

ruddock (a redhroasQ 

sparrow 

starling 

swallow 

tadpole 

throstle (the thrush) 

turtle 

weasel 

weevil (an insect) 

whelk 

worm 



smew 

shank 

pimple 

wrinkle 

tetter (a scab) 

sight 

touch 

taste 

heart 

smell 

flesh. 
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FetmUiar actions 



answer 

behave 

blaster 

burrow 

clip 

detile 

elope 

fall 

fell 

fold 

gather 

gibber 

giggle 
glisten 

glitter 

gripe 

idle 
hang 
harry 



hearken 

hinder 

leap 

learn 

linger 

Ibten 

rimple 

rinse 

mmple 

sit 

stand 

lie 

walk 

run 

leap 

BtaMer 

stride 

yawn 

gape 

wink 



Obvious fudlitie$ I 

barren callow 

black comely 

blue dingy 

blinded (streaked) dwindle 

brittle . even 

broad garish 

buxom ghastly 



swim 

creep ^ 

crawl 

hobble 

follow 

bellow 

hollo 

jabber 

snivel 

stammer 

whisper 

whig 

whoop 

scatter 

scufllle 

shuffle 

smother 

spatter 

sprinkle 



straddle 

straggle 

swallow 

trundle 

tumble 

twinkle (with 

the eyes) 
wander 
welter 
wheeze 
whiff 
whimper 
whip 
whir 
whirl 
whisk 
whitUe 
worry 
wrangle 
wrestle 



gnarled 

grisly 

grim 

handsome 
hard 
heavy 
lean 



lukewana 

narrow 

pretty 

rough 

sallow 

uncouth 

white 




sfflr 
sulky 
idle" -surly 

leasing (lies) stalwartf 
merry wheedle 

nimble wicked 



A/ew qfihs mental hoMts and ^araetenisUcs : 

bold earnest in'eedy 

busy fickle 

chary frolic 

cunning froward 

dizzy fulsome 

doughty giddy 

. But for jrtates of the mind that have not a strong outward 
expression, the native vocabulary is very scantily supplied ; 
such as the various modes of thought and intelligence. ' Tliink \ 
' mind ', ' believe ', ' trust \ and a few others are to be found, 
but the great mass of words for the mental operations are of 
classical origin. 

This nile may be otherwise expressed by saying that the 
names of the oftJectiT6 world ai-e, by preference, natiyo ; of 
the BUtJectiye world, by preference, classical 
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9nav.uK»(.r-9Q^n»aw or voxpn? 



y 
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38. III. The kinds of Industry practised 1)/ 
our ancestors: aie shown by tbs names that h^vi 
come down to us. 

Thus in agriculture and its allied operations : 



acre 

bacon 

barm 

bam 

barrow 

boar 

braird 

bread 

bridle 

bull 

calf 

clovw 

cock 

oow 

com 

cud 



£arm hedge 

farrow (litter heifer 
of pigs) hen 



fen 
fern 
field ' 
fodder 
furrow 

gandet 

garlic 

goose 

grass 

arow 

nalter 

harroif 

haubqi 



ear (y and n) haw 
fallow hay 

Initha <4k4t* indtutMf tnik : 
addice (Mb#) ferry 
angle (t(i'ftBh)>furlong 
anvil habeljgMit 

arrow hammer 

board i harbour 

boat hayen 

coal hi^iiberk 

cobble (a bout) ladder 
dista£f leather 

earn level 

fathom, madder 

'elly nail 



horse 
hurdle 
loaf 
mare ' 
mattock 
' moadaw 
nettle, 
.orcha^ 

plou^ 
rat 

reap . 
runnef 
saddle 



sickle 

sow (a. and y.) 

steer 

stimqp 

tallow 

tame 

thrash 

twibiU 

ndder 

waggon 

wattle 

weed 

wethet 

wheat ^ 

whelp. 

whey 

winnow 

Wither 



needle 

oakum 

peat ^ 

pier 

raddle (t|0 twfet) 

riddle (sieve) 

scaveBget 

sempster 

shackle • 

shuttle 



staple 

swivel 

target 

timber 

tower 

turf 

weaK 

weave 

web 

wharf 

wheel 

whittle 



slaughter 
shambles 

Bearing more particularly upon trade and wmmerce : Horrair, 
bay, chapman, cheap, dear, nrk^ hi^dsel, narket^ monger, 
leurthing, pedlar, penny, shilling, reckon, aelL 

39. IV. The civil and religious Institutions 
of our ancestors are indicated in their language : 

alderman bury fetter hnstingi 

beadle corsnead (in trial fiend lady 

bo<ie by ordeal) pUowe lord 

borough earl hamlet mmder 
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ordeid 
Oimtt 

Sunday 

M<mday 

Taesday 

WedneJday 

Thursday 



Friday 

Saturday 

easter 

gospel 

Hallow 

holy 

holiday 



heathea 


whitsnntidfi 


hearen 


witch 


king 


witness 


lammas 


worship 


steeple 


yeoman 


steward 


wapentake 


thraU 


queen 



40. V. NflttmiAl Proverbs ire natorally ex- 
pressed in words derived from our primitiye speeds 

41. VI. The language of invective, contempt, 
pleasantrv, humour, satire, and colloquial wit 

18 home made. 

The strong terms, 'curse*, 'darling*, 'dastard', 'fimgle', 
**la8nr *. ' nidget ' fa coward), * rascal ', * shabby ', * slut *, ' sly ', 
*'^y t ftr« of nanve growth. 

.42. VII. The partkulaf or indivitlual objects, 
of nature, as opposed to the general or abstrad, are 
^Honed by native words. 

This is merely the second rule in anothw aspeet. Thus the 
mtciM morements, *cree]p*, *fly*, *run', 'wdik*, Ana, art. 
English ; but the general idea is expressed by a L^n word-^? 
'motion*. 'Black', 'blue', 'green', 'red', 'yellow'; &c., 
are English: 'colour' is Latin. 'Buzz', 'growl', 'grunt', 'hiss', 

•TinTM " <i>rkai>' < raafiA* ^-fffntr ' < tfrvaoV ^ ''•midair* < »l«;«4-1» * 



the genertJ terms— ' crime *, ^ ' iigury ', ' offence *, are Latin. 
The special munbers are English : the general word ' mnnbftr * 
is Latin. 

43. These rules must be taken with some 

latitude^ and are not to be employed as absolntely 
decisive of the origin of any given word. 

Fen* ahhongh the more familiar objects of sense and of the 
outer world are dasoribed by English names, we have appropri* . 
ated classical names to add to our means of expressing the samt 
'things ; as * animal *, * beast *, * chapel ', * commerce ', * counti^', 
* district *, ' face *, * family *, ' firmament ', * forest ', * furniture', 
' garment *, * lake *, ' mimtte *, * mountain *, ' mutton ', ' palace ', 
'people', 'plain', 'rivar'i 'seascm*! 'serpent', 'stomach',, 
and mntimerable others. 



/ 
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44. Foreign names came in with foreign 
objects or facts. 

It has been seen that when articles or occupations were im- 
ported from other nationsi the names, as was to be expected* 
came toa 

46. Native words are seldom general. 

A few of our own Saxon words have been employed as tisrms 
of the highest generality ; as * being *, * well-being ', * truth ', 
•falsehood', *will', 'feelingS 'good\ *evil', 'right', 'wrong'. 

This, howerer, is rare. We might, like the Germans, have 
constrained our native vocabulary to serve for general and ab> 
Btract terms, but we have preferred to derive these from tibe 
classical sources. We also in many instances use a native word 
and also the corresponding words in Greek and Latin : * good \ 
* moral ', * ethical ' ; * one ', * unit ', * monad ' ; * truth *, ' prin* 
ciple', 'axiom'; ' happiness ', 'felicity;' 'glue', 'viscid', 
'colloid'. 

In all such cases the Latin and Greek words serve to indicate 
new meanings or shades of meaning, thereby extending our yoca< 
bulary. The use of a different wora is always accompanied with 
the tendency to restrict its application to Aome particular phase 
of the geneiml idea. 



COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

1. Most of the words of the language are compomide, 
The process of composition takes place in twoi 
ways : first, by adding to the simple words syllables'^ 
or fffords, called prefixes, and suffixes or endings, which 
may or may not have an independent existence; as 
^out-ruji\ 'one-Zy' (only); and secondly, by putting' 
together words thai have each an independent meaning ; , 
ae * break-water ', ' lion*hunter '• 

As regards the first process, there are a number of ^ 
recognised prefixes and suffixes habitually employed in 
forming eon^pound words, nearly all of them imparting 
a definite signification to the compounds. 
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Prefixes, 

" 2. English Prefixes. — The prefixes of native 
origin used for all purposes may be enumerated as 
follows :— 

a. ^1) A shortened form of the preposition 'oa', 'an': 
^aback, abed, afield, afoot, alive, aside, ashore, awav *• 

The full form remains in ' orient ', * anon \ *4Wtvil *♦ 

The other oases are much less imitortant 

(2) a (Gothic 2^), * out of, 'from', *away*, *up*: 'aghast^ 
ago, alight, aiise, arous^ awake '. The force of this prefix 
naturally becomes merely intensive. 

©a^O.E. a(*ever', * always','* aye ') : * aught' ( =a-2<n;^). 

This a- is now disguised in * each ', 'either *, * ever *, * one *• 
'Ought ' (not the verb) is the same word as ' aught '. 
' (4) a = O. K ^e, y, i: 'afford, alike, along (oO» among, 
anough (enough), aware \ ' Alike ' and ' among ' were also in- 
fluenced by ' on ' (' an ', ' a *' : a (!)•)• The ge of the past part. 
was often modified to a- ; still a not uncommon provincialism. 

(5) ia (ohler and), ' back ' : ' abide, acknowledge, again, 
a^nst; along'. The older form remains less abridged in 
' afiswer ' and ' ambassador ' . 

(6) a^ shortened lor a;t, ' at * : ' agaze ^ ' Afore ' may l>o 
eilJxerO.£. 'oBtforan'or '©wforan'* 

'At* before the infinitive appears in 'ado'* (Compare 
* affair ', § 4, under ad)* 

(7) a, shortened from qf, of., *oS\ 'fiora* : 'odown {O.E. 
4^duHe^ * from the down or hul '), afar (z=qf/eor), akin, anew'. 

In a few words) it is intensive^ = ' very ', * exceedingly * : 
' acold, ahuugered, ashamed, athirst, aweary '• 
-afler : * anornoon ', ' afterthought '. 

'' all(all) : 'almighty', 'abne', 'although', 'alwaya'. It is 
ol)scured m *a«* {also). 
. at> the preposition : ' atone '. 

^ The 't falls away in a few cases ; aee a (6), abova The a- 
i^ dropt in *^it', (0.£. CBtvoitan^ ' to reproach ' ; lit. to know 
{vjUan) sometliing agaiiist {cet) ). 

be, byr the prep. ' by \ taken as sudi, or used adverbially. 

1. In Nouns. 'jBehal^ behest, behoof ' ; oftenest, however, 
in the form ' by *, — * iy-name, bystander, byword '. 

* J5y-iaw *, or ' 6ye-law *, is eonuected by some with the Scan- 
dinavian by ('hamlet ') : a law made by a hamlet or township 
for the regulation of its own affairs. 

2. In Verbs, ' be ' retains much of its original force : 'around, 
about, over, upon, t?'; and genei-ally expresses the fjact of 

15 
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conimnnicatitig to au object the urominent qualities indicated 
by the other part of the compound. 

(1) Be + noun : ' fteoloud, bedew, befriend, betroth ', &<to>— 
all transitive. 

In one, ' ^head \ he has privatiye fovce< 

(2) Be + adjective : * ftecalm, bedim *. 

(3) Be + verb. With trautdtive verbs, the sense of he:=z 
* about *, *over *, * upon ', is aoraetimes verv distinct, and alwoyti 
to some degree intensive : * bedaub, begird, beset, besmear, be- 
sprinkle ;• behold, beseech, bestir, bestow, dedeck, dedaz2le'. 
The meaning of the new verb is also transitive. — With intransi- 
tive verbs, 'be ' still maintains the same sense, and sometimes 
renders the new verb transitive : * ^moan, bespeak, bestride, 
bethink '. At other times, it signifies more pointedly direction 
towards an end, and the new verb then often remains intransi* 
tive : * income, befidl, behove, belong, betake, betide '. 

8. In Adverbs (sometimes becoming prei)ositions or conjunc' 
tions) : * ft^cause, before, behind, betimes, between '. 

Bul (laree) : * bulruah \ 
■ Por (O.K. /or- ; cp. German wr, Lot. per enkd pro), 'through, 
thoroughly *, intensive ; then the contrary, * wrongness, per- 
version, privation, prohibition*. 

Prefixed to verbs: *forhe&T, forbid, for(e)fend, forget, for- 
give, for(e)go, forlorn, forsake, forswear*. 

This pre&t is at bottom the same word as the following, *fore \ 

Fore (O.E. fore ,• cp. Germ, ror, Lat pro and pros) : before/ 
in front, previous. 
. Nouns : '/oreground, forehead ; /or«noon \ 

Verbs : '/orehode, foreordain, foresee, forewarn '. 

Forth : */<w^^coming '. 

Fnl (fuU) : yw^fill ; M-Wown, fullgrown *. 

Gain (back, against) : * gainsay \ 

In> im (in, into, within) : ' inborn, inbred, income, Inland, 
inlay, inside, insight ' ; * imbed, imbitter, imbody, imbrown, 
imbrue '. 

' In, im ' has sometimes given place to the Romance en, em : 
'ende&T, enkindle, enliven,' enshroud, entangle, entrust, en- 
twine' ; 'embed, embittet, embody, embolden, embosom, em-* 
bower '. 

The force of the prefix is frequently intensive, smftetimes 
perhaps (though not necessarily) causative. 

TJ/rfff (wrong, ill, failure) : * misbehave, misgive, mislay, mis- 
lead, misname, mistrust ; misdeed*. 

' Mis ' is Joined at will to words of classical origin : ' misapply, 
miscall, miscount, misinterpret, misplace '. 

But in certain appai-ent cases of this nature, tiie 'mis* 19 
really of dasdcal origin. (See § 4, under xnis); 
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He (not) : ' navglit, nought, not, nay, neither, nerer, none, 
nor*. 

Off : * offal (=o/-fall), offset, offshoot, offspring*. See modi- 
fied forms under a (7), above. 

On : ' onlooker, onset, onslaught *. 

For modified forms see a (!)• aoove ; and nn (3), below. 

Out (O.E. tU\ opposite to * in ' ; * bevond, excelling *. * Out* 
break, outcast, ontnt, outfK)ur, outside, outhouse ; outdoor^ 
outlaw ; outspread, outstretch ; oti^bid, outdo, outlast, outlivev 
outrun, outvote '. 

Over (0. E. ofer), * above, beyond, excess, down *. ' Over- 
arch, overflow, overhang, overlap ; ot;erhear, oversi^t ; over' 
board ; orercoat ; otwdue, overwise ; o!J«rdraw, over-estimate, 
overload, overwork ; overbear, overthrow, overturn *, 

Thorough* * from side to side ; completely *. • Th4>ratigk» 
fare ; thoroughhredf thoroughi>aced *. 

To (the, this) ; * to-day, to-moiTow, to-night '. 

To (the prep.) : * together '. 

To (Germ, zer, Lat. rfw), 'asunder, in pieces', was veiy 
common in O.E. 'A certain woman cast a piece of millstone 
upon Abimelech's head, and all to brake his skull ' {Judges 
ix. 58) : * all (=al together, quite) to (in pieces) brake', &c. 

Twi(two): *<trilight'. 

Un. (1) (O.E. on-, Gothic and-. Germ, ent-), * back; reversal 
of an action '. 

* Z7wbind, undo, unfold, unhand, unhorse, unlearn, unsay *. 
With verbs of classical origin, freely : * tenfix, unnerve, un- 
people, untune, unyoke'. 

In 'unloose', the prefix is intensive (:='back', 'away*), 'loose' 
itself implying reversal. (Cp. the cases where and', on, has be- 
come a ; above, a (5).), 

tin. (2) (O.E. un), not Nouns : ' imbelief, unreason, unrest, 
untruth, unwisdom . 

Adjectives : ' unfair, unwise, unknown, unseen \ 

Un. (3) (on) : 'i^Tiless, until, unto '. 

Under* below ; too little or deficiency ; support. * Under* 
current, undergrowth ; wTw^^ground ; wntierestimate, undersell ; 
underh9.nd', uiidergo, understand, undertake '. 

Up : * wpheave, uphold, uplift, uproot ; itproar, upshot, up- 
start ; t^j^hill ; ifpland '. ' upbraid '. 

Wan (root of * wan, wane, want *, &c.), wanting. Cp, un. 

Our only remaining example is * itanton ' ^ wan-Utwen or 
'togen^ * untrained, undisciplined, wild ', firom teon (draw, lead). 
There were many in O.E. ; 'uxmhal ' (unhealthy) ; ' vfanhoige * 
(jiKkkajm, deflmdr). 

Wei, well : weliai^ well-being, well-bred '• 
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With (against, back; opposition): w&hdnm, witMtold, 
withstand '. 

Sometimes a letter has been prefixed for greater ease or ful* 
ness of pronunciation, especially «; ' scratch, scream, skip, smelt, 
sneeze, snip, splash, squabble, squash, squeamish, squeeze, 
swear, sword '. 

On the other hand, a letter is sometimes dropt O^ is now 
^if ' ; gerioh has become ' enough^, gelic, 'alike ' (see a (4)), and 
ffC' has disappeared from past participles. Similarly, initial g and 
k, though written, are not pronounced before n : '^rnarl, knee \ 
Compare also ' knit ' and ' net ', * knot ' and * node \ Initial Ay 
while often silent before a vowel, has fallen away before 2, n, r ; 
'laugh (O.E. 'Alihhan'), lord (O.E. 'Waford^ loud (Ahid) ; 
neck (Anecea) ; raven (Ar»fn), rough (Areoh), rin^ (Ariug), ridge 
(Arycg) *. So, *it* was formerly * Ait', and 'ostler was 'Aostler*. 
Initio w is not used now before / .* ' (i«')li8p ' ; and it is not 
pronounced before r : * wreck, write *. 

• 'Orange' dropt initial n from a mistaken association with 
Lat. aurum (gold). In other cases there lias been a transfereucQ 
of n to or from the article : ' an nadder ' is now * an adder ' ; ' a 
nap(e)ron ' is *an apron ' ; while * an ewt* hasltecome * a newt*, 
and * B.71 ouch ', ' a ?u>tich '. ' A nag * may be for ' an ag ' (cp. 
Lat. eqtius). 

3. Classical Prefixes. — There are a number of 
prefixes derived from the classical languages. Such of 
them as are still employed to form new compounds 
may be considered English prefixes; as 'ante' in 

* antedate \ 

Some of the Latin and Greek nrefixes and snfSxes are knowii 
only as parts of the words that tney are found in, and we never 
think of their separate meaning, nor employ them to make new 
combinations. Such are the Greek * a * in * atrophy ', * anarchy ' ; 
' cata ' in ' catastrophe *, and many others. A good many of 
the Latin prefixes and suffixes, and a small number of the 
Greek, may be regarded as of living application, being adopted 
in their separate character into the English language. 

4. The following Prefixed are from the Latin. 
Many of the secondary forms are due to French 
influence. 

ab, a, abs (fit>m, away from) *.. 'ahiect, abhor, aix>li8h, 
abound, absolve, absorb, abuse ; amanuensis, avert, avocation^ 
avoid i oAscess, abscond, absent,^ abstract '. 
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. The prefix is disgoised in ' advKncCt oc^t-antage, avwmt, van ' 
« — all tm*oagh Fr. avant (Lat ab + ante). 

Compare 'abridge' and 'abbreviate V the first thi-ough Fr. 
abreger, the other direct, from Lat. abbreviare, * ^^soilzie ', in 
l^cots law, comes through Fr. from Lat ab'Solvere, 

ad, a, Fr. ^ (to), vrith numerous assimilations — ac, af« ag, 
al» an, ap, ar, a£L at : ' ao^dress, adhei-e, admit, adore, 
■adulation, aavoi'se (act, here, = ' to ' in hostile sense, ' against '), 
ndvert ; abandon, adroit, agree, a-l-loy (Fr. d la loi), amass, 
ascend, apart, avalanche, avenue ; accede, acclaim, account, 
acquit; a-f-fair (Fr. a /aire), a/ feet, afiirm, afiront; aggravate, 
aggrieve : oHege, allow, ally ; annihilate, annul ; a|>pal, 
apparel, approve ; arbiter, arrange, arrear ; ascertain, assent; 
assist ; attempt, attract '. 

*-<4-l-arm*, *a-l-ert* are from Ital., through Fr. 'Aid* is 
Xat ojdjutare. New formations : ' o^imeasurement, attune '« 
The prefix has been diopt in ' raiment, size, cess (assess) \ 

: ambi, amb, 9m, an (both, on both or all sides) : ' am^ient^ 
ambiguous, ambition, ambulance, amputate, aticipital '. 

ante (before) : ' an/^edent, antedate, anteroom '. 

' ^7{ttcipate ' must not be referred to the Greek prefix ' anti *i 
it brou^t the i from the Lat ' Ante * is at the root of 
' anterior, atitique, antic ; ancient '. 

beno (well) : ' ^eTMfit, &eit«volent, benign '. 

bL bis, bin! (twioe, two by two): * dtennial, bifarcate, biseot« 
bividve ; Mfcuit, bissextile ; Mnocular *. New compounds. 
> ' iVmpernel ' is a curious, corruption : Fr. pimyrtneUt, ItaL 
fimpifuila, low Lat. bipinndla^ from bipenms, 'two-winged'^ 
* double-leaved '. 

circnnL Circn (about, round) : ' drcumciae, circumlocution, 
circumscribe ; circuit \ New compounds. 

com (Lat. emn, orig. com, 'with, together'; often little 
inore than intensive> ; also as col, COn, COr, and co : ' combat, 
combine, commit, compound ; co/lapse. colleague, collide ; 
(WAceal, concede, concentrate, concur, condemn, consanguineous, 
contract, correct, corrupt ; cognate, cognition, co-operate, co- 
prdinate, co-partner, covenant'. New formiations abundant, 
«e|)ecially with co : ' commingle, compatriot ; correspond, 
correlate ; co-pastor, co-tenant, co-worker , &c. 

The prefix is further modified, or even obscured, in a few 
words : cogent (Lat co-agent-)^ cost (0. Fr. eouster, Ital 
OM^orc, Lat. constare), costive (ItaL costipaUvo, Lat constiparej, 
costume (through Fr« and Ital., from l^t conaueiudinem), couch 
j(Fr. coucher, O. Fr. colcher, Lat. €ollocare\ council, counsel, 
eount (v^rb : O. Fr. eonUr, LaX. comjnttarc), count (noun, title: 
J'r. f07n(€, Lat ^omi^cm, .from com-iYum, 'go with '][, couuteuane^^ 
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couple and copnla {eo- root ap^ to join), cousin (Fr.^ from 
Ijki, conaobrinus)^ cover (Fr. couvrir, Lat. co-aperir^, cidl 
(Fr. cueilUrj I^t colli jere), curry (Fr. wrroyer^ Ital. eorred- 
tire; root mf = prepare, make* ready',) custom (Fr. coiUunie, 
Ital. and Lat. costuma, from Lat. c&iisiietudhiem)^ quail (Ital. 
quagliare, Fr. eaiUer^ O. Fr. oocUller, Lat. coagiUare), quaint 
(Fr. eot7i<, Lat eomptus), 

contra, COntro, N. Fr. counter (Lat. om^m, from con; 
Fr. eoiUrCf * against ') : * contradict, contrast ; eontroreTsy ; 
counterfeit, countermand '. 

New formations : * eon^^-aband, con^mdistinguiBfa, contra- 
vene ; ecm^rovert; counteractf counterbalance, counterpoiBe, -scarp, 
-sign, -yai!', kc. * 

llence 'contrary'. 'Counter* is used as an independent 
■adv. and adj. 'Country ' is * the land opposite you, ' Fr. co?t^^, 
Lat contnUa, Compare Germ, gegend from gcycn. * Country^ 
dance ' is a comiption of Fr. * contre-dnnse ' (the partners being 
ranged in lines facing each 0tker), * Control ', fr. eovUr^h, = 
eontre-rdU^ * counter roll '. \ 

de (down, away, from) ; '(iecay, declare, deduct, deject, 
delegftte, deny, descend'. While often merely intensive,' it 
flometimea indicates deficiency or reverses the root meaning: 
* deletion, de)ropulate, demented'. 

A large number of words derive initial <2e- from ' dis ' (French 
des, diy de\ which is merely another form ' de '. ' i^bonair ' 
and ' <i<nnure ' contain ' de ' as pre))osition. 

New compounds are common: '«febase, decipher, decom* 
pound) de&ttlt, denationalise ', itc ; and in teehniGid words lifci 
' clecarboDise, deodorize ', &c. 
' demi (Fr. ; Lat. dimidium^ half) : ' demifiodi *, 

di, dis. Fr. dM| dj (asunder, in two), with assimilation to 
dif- : ' cftgress, diligent, dilute, diverge ; (2i9believe, disfavour, 
dislike, dismember, disloyal, disturb ; difltr, difficult 

Descant, descry, deshabille, despatch. 

2>0fer, defy, dday (Lat dilatum), deluge (Lat dilwcitun), ke* 

* Dirge ' is a contraction of Lat dirige. New compounds are 
abundant, with native as well as with classical roots: * c^ilaoerate, 
dipetalous ; ifisable, disabuse, disadvantage, dishonour, dis- 
respect, distrust ', &e. 

ec, 0, ex, O. Fr. e^ (e)s (from, out of ; exceeding ; reversal 
of action), with assimilation to ef- : * eccentric ; edit, ^ucate, 
egregious, elect, eminent, ^lormous {otU of, beyond rule or 
measure), emerge (opp. of ' merge ', Ut plunge otU ') ; ea»ct, 
exasperate, exc^, exculpate, express ; ^cient, effete, effigy '. 

Less obvious cases : escape, escheat, essay, i«^e ; sample, 
ecaree, seorch, (Fr. eteoreher {kordier), Lat exeorticare, hK^m 
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wtihtn^ *\mk\ fcooige (Fr. tseourgde^ Lat excorri^iata), 
•oar (Fr. esaorer^ Lat ex-aurare^ from aura) ; abash (Ft. 
esfto^tr), afraid (Fr. effrayer, 'terrify*, Lat earfrigidare), 
amend ('«mend'), awai'd (cswarder^ *look at'), otftonish (O. Fr. 
esUmiter^ Lat taBUmart)^ aassLy (sc 'essay*, Fr. easai, Lat 
exomttm). 

In ew compounds are especially frequent to express past office. : 
' Az-emperor, ex-mayor ', Ite. 

e^niy equ (equal) : ' equiangular, equilibrium, aquimox, 
equipoise, equivalent ; e^ifaniuiity *. 

extra (from ex .• without, beyond) : ' ear^rajudicial, extra- 
mural, extraordinary ; «£i^m-cbarge *. 

' £xtra * forms ' extraneous Vand ' strange *. 

for (Lat /oris, for-, out of doors, out) : '/orceps, forfeit *. , 

in (1)) (not : comp. un (2), with which it is fi-equently inter- 
cliangpl)^ witli modifications to i^ U, in, ir : ' inaction, 
indiscipl^e, infant, injustice, irou^tlve, infirm, inhuman ; 
ignoble, ignominy, ignore ; illegal, illiberal ; immaculate, 
impiety, impure ; irrational, irregular, irresponsible '. . 

* ^nemy * is Fr. ennemij Lat inimicus (in, amicus^. ■* 

Compare * inability * and * unable *, * i/ifidelity * and * un- 
faithful', 'injustice and 'uTgust*, 'incertitude' and uncer- 
tainty *, &c. New formations are abundant 

in (2), Fr. en, em (in, into, upon), with assimilations to il, 
Im, ir : ' income, increase, incur, induce, infer, innate ; 
iZlnsion, illumine ; imbecile, immerse, impair, imi)ort, imprisoi) ; 
intuliate, irrigate ; enamel, encage, enclose, engrave ; embar^:, 
embower, embroil, employ '. 

A good many words naveH'n- or en- ; as * inquire ' or * enquire/. 
'Censer' and 'piint'want the prefix: comp. 'incense* and 
' imprint *. Disguised forms are : ambush (Fr. emh&che, ItaJ. 
imhoscare, from im, * in *, hosco, * bush, wood *), o^&noy (ItaL 
annoiart, Fr. ennuyer, Lat iU'odio), anoint (Fr. en-oindre, Lai 
in-unct-). New formations are abundant. 

inter, 0. Fr. enter, (from in : between, among), with 
assimilation to intel : ' Mitercede, interdict, intermarry, 
interval ; intellect, intelligent ; eTUerprise, entertain *. 

intro (from in : within, into the inside) : ' tn^oduc^, 
intromit, introapection. 

Juzta (near to, close by) : '/uxtoposition *. 

iniOT^i maitn- (great) : 'ma^iloquent; ma^manimoua '. 

niale» mal (badly, ill) : 'ma^factor, maZtreat* ; and new 
coraponnda. 

' i/augre ' (in spite of) is Fr. moigrd = Lat. maU-^raimn, 
< disagreeaUe ' ; ' inaUAy * ia from Fr. fMUadt, * ill *, from Lat 
wuUe^ifiius, 
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nuum, maitiy .iiutti» ^f* iiiftiii» maai (LAt.' mkiiug, hkxiA}: 

' maHMtacture, muiumit, maDOscript v vtmitcst, manipulate ; 
maiidAie ; maintBui ; monoeuvro, another form of whicti, with - 
another sense, is * moiixae \ 

medi (mid, middle) : * fnediKVttif nediternmeali '. 

* Meridvkn ' is commonly accepted as from niediti9-die8 {mid" 

mis, O. F. mes (Lat. minus: less, not^ wrongnes»): * mis- 
adyentnre, mischance, mischief^ miscreant '. It has practically 
tlie same effect as the English ' mis '. 

' nd, nee (not), only in Latin componnds : * nefiirioas, 
nescience, nentral ; Tt^ation, Tj^grligent, »u*^otiate '. 

non (not ; = w« + fl»itt7«, "WJiwT??, 'not one thing') is yery 
nsefal in new formations : * nonage ; nonentity, nonsense ; 
* non*poHtic2il, non-resistance*. 

ob, 0, o(b)89 with assirailations OC, of, op (to, towards, 
npon ; in the way of ; against, down, aw8^) comes to ns in 
Latin compounds: 'o^hirate, obey, object ; omit ; ostensible; 
occasion, TX».cnr ; q/Tend, offer ; (jppirtune, oppress '. 

* Office* (Lat. offidum, qpi-Jicium, * help-makipg *) is some- 
times wrongly giYen as from * ob '. 

pen (Fr. ; Lat. poem, almost) : ^jKninsiilA, penultimate^ 
penumbra '. 

per, Fr. par (through ; ^oronghly) : *|wrceiTP, perdition, 
perenni&l, perplex, pervert ; jwramonr, pardon . New 
formations are common : 'jTcradventure, perchance, perdnrabk, 
peroxide ', &c. 

* Pe/luci<l ' is an . assimilation. * A7grim * is for Pro- 
■Ten(,al pelegrin, ItaL pelUgrino, Lat. ptrc^nus, . Com|)a^ 

•app<Ttain* and *^Henance\ ' apjwrtenance ' (Fr. * appar- 
tenance *). * Pierce ' is a great contraction ; Fr. ^ptjrcer, Ital. 
•periiufiare, Ijit. pertU9am {-tandere). 

post ( * after ' ; in place, and chiefly in time) : * jxw'date, 
posttlx, post-obit, post-prandial*. 

*Pi*ny* i*^ Puisne* (judges) preserves the older and fuller 
form) = Fr. putne zrz jnds-ni, Lat. post-TtcUus, 

pre, Lat. prae, Fr. /w^.- before; supei-iority, &c.) : * pre- 
caution, ' precede, precipice, precise, pre-existence, prefer, 
preordain, presence, prevail *. New compounds are iinmcroiiS. 

0. Fr. prcc^r (Lat. preedicare) p-Yea * preach'. 'TVovost* 
is Fr. pr4v6t, Lat. prtepo^it'ua, * Aovender ' is Fr. prwende, 
•Xat. prti-benda. 

preter (Fr. preterm Lat. prmter^ from prat : past, beyond) : 
'jweterite, pretorBiit, preternatural ', 

. pro, pol, poi;, pur (Lat. pro, Fr. powt Por, sanie root as 
prce; before, forwards, forth ; in place oSyfor : comp» English 
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*fow *,' * for •) : * proceed profei^ project, piopofmiid ; jtroecftimlt 
pFonoan ; pollute ; porttndf portrmit ; purchame, pursue,'^ 
purvey '• 

Contractions are t jwwnpt, prootoT (=r procurator), proxf^ 
(is procui-acy), prose (Lat. prom^ r= pro-veraa), prudent 
(Lat. prudeisf = pro-videnSf prune (Fr. provig-ner^ Lat.- 

<11ia4Si (as if ; of similar or analogous character) : * ^[uasu 
eoBtract, qnasi-intuition '. 

ro, rOhd (back ; again ; against ; rerersal or negation of root 
meaning) : * reeeive, recommend, reconsider ; . reclaim, i*eluo« 
tant, resist ; reprove, reveal ; re-deem, redound, redundant '• 
]ffew oompounils are formed at vUL 

Lest obvious cases are : ' rally ' (Lat re^lligare), * rampart ^ 
(Fr. rempaftf from ae r-emparer, 'intrench ourself '), 'ransom' 
(Fr. ranfon * Lat. redemptionem), * remnant ' (oomp. ' remain ')» 
'rencounter*, 'render* (Fr. rendre, Lat reddere), 'rent', 
•rest*, 'ruse* (Fr. 'ruser, miter, reiiaer, Lat. reeusare). 

retro (from re : backwards) : ' reirooession, retregrad«| 
retrospect • 
. The Fr. form riire gives * rear * : ' rearguard *, &c. 

S6, Se-d (apart, away) : ' teelude, secure, select, 8eparat6| 
sever (Fr. wvrer, Lat. separate) y several ; ^-d-ition \ 

According to one conjecture, * sober ' (Lat. sobriua) is from' 
u-ebriuSf 'not drunk '. 'Sure' is a Fr. contraction (M»r, mur, 
$6r) of Lat. securus (secure). 

' Bemi (half) : ' semicircle, semitone '• ' iSVndput ' is from' 
$tmi*caput» 

' sine (later form tot «e, aed : without); 'aineenrt*. Most 
probably * sincere ' is not connected with ' »ine '. 

sab* Fr. gou, 80 («^) (under ; from below j inferiority), uith 
numerous assimilations, sac, snf, SUg, SUin, sup, BOX, BUS : 
»u5altem, sublime, submerge, subboil, subveit ; succeed, 
succumb-; «t(/%x, suffuse ; auggent ; aummon ; sv^lant, supple, 
iupport ; - surrogate ; susceptible, suspend, sustain ; - souvenir, 
tejourn (Fr. aejoumer, Ital. a^ggiotnare, Lat. aub-diumarey 
New formations are abundant. 

♦ 'iSu^le' (shortened 'sttfttle'), Ijat. sttMil'ia'^aulh-texilia, 'fineljr 
woven.'. 'iSombre*, Fr., fropi Lat auif-umbrttf 'under shade •• 
^Sudden', Fr. aaudain, Lat aitbttan{e)ti9t aabituSt aub-itum (eo), 
' to go under,- or stealthily *. * Sumptuous *, from Lat aumptua 
(expense), from aumptum {aumo)^ =■ aub-eintumifima^ 'take up'). 
' iS'upine *, Lat aupinua, from aub, 

* Silrge ', from Lat. aurgere * aur-rigvre (-regere) ; whanc* 
1^ ' source ', through French. 

tnbtor (from atib : under) t ' mUe^iv^ '« . . 
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• WOjfeat, Fr.'fiir (above, beyoi^ superiority, excess) i * h^it^-* 
abuncuuit, 8H|>erad(l, superintend, Buperuatural, supemnmeiftry;' 
Burchsurgid, surface (cp. * superficial '), suifeit, surmount, 
surtout . New compounds are not uncommon. 

Hence 'superb' (Lat. 8uperbu8% 'superior*, ' supernal V 
'Sitlom \ Fr. iurlonge, from surrlonget * over the loin '. 

supra (from super : above) : * ffupramundane, supranatural-^ 
iiit, suprarenal'. 

Hence 'sovereip^' (Fr. aouverain,. ItaL 9ovrano)t 'somer<« 
sanlt, somerset, summerset' (corruptions of Fr. soubresstut, 
S|)an. sobrssaUOf Lat supra-scUtus) ; and ' supreme ' (Latr 
supremtuf), 

^ trans, tran, tea, Fr. tres^ tra (across, over, tUrou^ 

l)eyond): '^ranmct, transatlantic, transfer, transit, transship; 
tranquil, transcend, transcribe, transom ; ^Txidition, traduc^ 
tramontane (as well as 'traiMmontane' : oomp. 'M^tramontane') ; 
trMpass, traverse, travesty'. 

'Traitw' (Fr. traUre, Lat traditor), * treachery ^ (0. B.- 
tveehour, Frov. trachary Lat. Iradere), 'treason' (0. Fr. traisotif 
Fr. trahison, Lat traditionem), may be compared with 'tradi^i^ 
tion'. 

, ' Tranee ', or ' transe ', Fr. traiise, Lat. transitva. ' Travel ' 
and ' travail ', from Fr. travail (orig. a break for vicious horses)^ 
firom Lat irabaculum, from trabs {& beam). 

tri, tre ; ter- (Lat treis, iris, ires; ier : three, thrice) ; 
' trmngle, tribe, tricolour, trident, triple, tripod, trivial ; treble,^^ 
trefoil, trellis (Fr. ireilHs, Lat trificem, tres-lidum, 'three- 
twilled *) ; tercentenary '. * Trammel ' is Fr. tranail^ formerly^ 
tr^tnMlfit&mlAt. trtTnaculunif from tr^s-mactUa, 'three-mesh. 

From iemit trini (three by three) come * t^rnaiy *, * trinity '^ 

ultra (bevond) : ' uttraliberal, ultramarine '. 

' Outrage is Fr. ; 0. Fr. (mUrage, low Lat ultragium, 

un, ^ Tii (one) : ' unanimous ; um'com, unison, universe '• 

Hence ' union, unique, unit, unite, unity, unitarian '. 

veil, ve (negatives or reverses the root meaning) : ' ve^^, 
inent ' (lit. ' not reasonable '). 

' Widow ', Lat. vidua, is generally given as from ve (without), 
dh4iva (husband) ; better, fi^m root ^vid (separate) in ' divide *, 

TiC8, Fr. tIi (in place of): ' t;ice-admiral, vice-chairman,. 
«!Keroy ; t;ucount '. New compounds are frequent 
Hence. ' vicar '. 

5. The following are the Greek Prefixeis :— ? 

ampM (both, on both sides : Lat. amb, O. £. ymb, wmbSft 
Qerm, um) : ' amphtbUma, ainphitheatre '• 
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AH, n (negathre: Lat. tn, £ngl. tm) : ^onarchjT) anaedate, 
IModyoe, anouymous ; abysa, adamant, aiunasty, apathji 
asylum '. 

ana (ap,.l)ai&, again) : ' anabaptist^ anachronism, anaglyph; 
aiulyifit, anatomy'. 

anti (against) : 'ofi^ote, antipathy ; amtogonist'. 'Anthem', 
O. £. an^n^ aTitem, is the same word as * on^phon '• 

New formations : antipope, anti-slavery, &c. 

apo (from, away: Lat. 06, £ngl. oj^ t 'apocalypse, anogce, 
apology, apoplexy, apostasy, apostle ; aphelion ^ aphorism . 

ar^ (chief) : ' archangel, archbishop, architect '« Kew 
formations : arch-conspirator, arch-heretic, &c. 

auto (self) : ' oti^cgraph, autonomy ; ai^hentic '. 
: €Ata (down) : ' cotologue, catarrh, catastrophe ; «a<aract, 
cate<^iise ; caAiedral, cat)ioUc. * Chair ' is Fr. chaire, Lat and 
Gr. cathedra, 

dia, di (through : connected with Lat dis, de) : ' diadem, 
diagnosis, diameter.; cH'o^ese^ jftor^ma '. Com^tarp ' dfju^conate ', 
and ' dtOGon ' (Greek diakmiot) ; * ic^iol^olleal ' and ' <^vil ' (Gr. 
diabolos, O.E. deofol), 

* Diamond ' is an accidental aimilarity : Fr. diamantf Gr. 
a*damaV't' ^soe an, a)* ' r ^ 

6i (two, twice) : * digrtLph, dilemma, dipthoDg, diploma, 
distich*. * i>i-»-«yiZaftfe shoxdd tave only one *. ^ 

. dya thafd, ill) { ? rfi^ntary, dispep^a '. 

ec, ex (from, out of) : ' ecclesias|ie» eoleetvc^ edips^ eeataqr*; 
exegesis, eziodas '4 

en, em, el (Gt* en, in) : ' eticyclopiedia, endemic, ener{ry, 
enthusiasm; emblem, embryo, emphasis, emporium ; ^Zlipse ., 

epi, ep (upon) : ' eiTidemic, epigram, episcopal, epistlci, 
epitaph ; ephemeral '. 

eu{^eU): *et£chaiist, eulogy, euthanasia'. 

The V in ' evangel-ic, -ical, -ist ', &c., is due to Latin. 

hemi (Lat 8e7m : half) : ' Aemtspbere, hemistich '. 

liyper (Lat super, Gam. iiber, Eugl. over (comp. 'up, upper) : 
over, beyond, excess) : * Ay2>erborean, hypercritical *. » 

ll3rP0, liyp (Lat «m6; binder) : *hypocnt», hypothec 
hypotheais ; hyphen \ 

meta, met (among, with ; after ; change) : ' 9?u;toroorphos6, 
jnetaphor, metatdiysics i Tnetal, mettle, meteor, method '. 

micro (small) : * microcoam (opposed to * nMcrocoem *), 
microphone, microscope. 

mono, mon (alone) : * monogamy, monograph, moiiomania, 
monotone ; mo^iarch, monody '. 

pan, piinto (ftll) : '/Tanorama, pantheism, parUomime '. 

para, pax (beside, against) : ^7*able, paradox* paragraph'; 
parenthesis, parhelion, parish, parody '. * •* 
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'FlMtibola, pftitibK parlance, parley, parHament, pail^r, 
parole '—all from On pardbole, some of them through low Lat* 
parabolarCf Ital. parlare, Fr. parler, 

peri (round) : * »mcardium, period, peripatetic *. 

* Pmwinkle ' (plant) is O. E. pinevnneUf peruinee^ Fr. per^ 
^oefneJuy Lat perrinca, or vincapervinca, from per and vincio 
(bind). *Periwig* is a cormption of 'peruke'. Neither has any 
connexion with Or. peri. 

philo (friendly to) : *j3At7o- Athenian, philo-Spartan * (Orote). 

po^ (many) : *polyg^myt polygon, polytheism '. 

pro (•before) : * problem, proem, programme, prologne '. 

pros (to^trards) : 'jmwelyte, prosody *. 

ps^ndo (false) : '^iseu^ionym, psendo-martyr '. 

syn (comp. Lat cum : withX modified to syl, iyin» fly : 
'^Sfnagegue, synod, synopsis (comp. Lat. WMpectus), syntuc^ 
j^/lable; sympathy; ^tem'* 

^' Derivation of the Parts of Speech* 

THX NOUK* 

6. Root Nouns. Some Forms are eimpl^y 

prtTmtive, or underived words. These are sometime^ 

called roots ; as *eye', 'ear', 'hand', 'foot', *oow', 

:' riieep *, * heart,' ' hope '. 

These are root words as far as concerns English mmmar 
In the comjmrison of languages thev may sometimes v>e traced 
to forms still more radical or fundamental To do so is th4 
province of comparative grammar, or philology. 

7. Derived Nouns are formed from simple Naims^ 
from Adjectiven and from Verbs 

The means of formation are : (1) Internal modlfleatioil — 
chance in the vowel, or in the consonants, or in both ; (2) 
Preues ; and (8) Suffixes or Endings. 

Adjectives are very commonly used as Nouns by simpl^ 
xmiission of the nouns they should limit ; but l^ese must always 
be readily understood* Verbs are also sometimes used aH 
iiouns wiuiout any change. 

8. I. Kotins are derived from other Noun8« 

(1) By internal modiJicaHon, By change of vowel, or of vowel 
.and consonant, we have snch derivatives as * chick' (0. E. 
eyowi, from *cock*), 'kit' (cat), * tip* (top). In such casea a» 
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! tip % from ' top ^ we must in^r from the nature of tlra emm, 
6r from analogy, which is the primitive and which the derivative^ 
*Kit' and * chick* are abbreviations of 'kitten*, 'chicken*; 
and the vowel change is owing to the influence of the final 
Syllable now dropt. These are all diminutives. 

(2.) By Prefixes. Already exempUaed (§§ 2-6). 
; (8). By Suffixes, Native and Classical. 

(a). The following group have reached, from various original 
fn'eanin^, the same general signification of state* Quality, or 
condition. In accot-dance with the usual tendeucy, the 
nbstract name has in many cases been taken to express col- 
loctiveness, the body of individuals possessing the abstract 
quality. Some examples have passed to the more remote 
upplication of general or dass, or even material, names. 

'Native Suffixes. ^en,tt (strength, skill, condition): *book- 
cra/tj priestcraft, witchcraft, woodcraft *. 
" aom (jurisdiction, authority, condition) : * Chrfstend<?wi, 
heathendom, kingdom (in O. E., however, it was cynedom : see 
§ 9, 2), martyrdom,, rascaldom, serfdom *. 

hood, head (0. E. had .- rank, condition) : * hoykood 
brotherhood, childhood, manhood ; go^Jiead, maidenhead 
(iliood) '. 

lock (0. E. lac : gift, play) : * wed^oc^ *. In 0. E. : hrydlac 
(fbride4ock', marriage), gvihlac (*war-pZay*, battle), Ac. 

ness (state, condition) : * wildenicss (from tifil{d)deor, * wild 
beast ') ; nothingness, somethingness (Goldsmith) *. Also, 
perhaps, 'witness*. 

red (0. £. rasden : reckoning, law, condition) : < kindrAi ' 
(P. E. q/mredt cynren, for cynrceden) ; * hatrwi ' is a late 
example (1 2th cent.). ' Hundred^ ' is doubtfuL 

ric (rule, jurisdiction) : * bishopric *. 
' ship (0. £. scipe : shape, manner, condition) : ' fellowMijt, 
friendsihip, guardianshi)), lordship, worship ( = * woithship *) *. 

The chief of these suffixes — dom, hood, ship, seem to be 
employed somewhat indisciiminately in new compounds, the 
preference being governed probably by suitability of sound. 
When the same word is combined with more than one suffix, a 
distinctive meaning is connected with each compound : compare 
' kiug(iofii ' and * lungs^ip *. 

Classical Suffixes. — ^acy (Lat. atus: condition, office): 
* peliboc^, magistracy *. So : * curacy, papacy, &c. *. 

ade (on analogy of same suffix to verb roots) : ' balustro^, 
splonnade, fusilade, lemonade *. 

(Fr. i Lat -iUicus, orig. forming giyectiyeiB) ; 'havaags, . 
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peenge, TmsMlAge, vdysge ; broken^, mileage ; oellaro^^ / 
foliage, herbage ; ootto^, personage '. 

aarehy (Or. ; mle) : ' sqaireardi^ '. 

afta (Lat. attUy 4th decL ; office) : * consnlo^ n^arshalat^, 
protectorate'. Compare acy. 'Celibo^ magistrate, potent- 
ate ', are concrete applications. 

cide (Lat 'Cidiumt -morder): 'motncide, regicide, suicide'. 
Shelley has * liberticide '. 

cracT (Or. 'kroHi, ; rule) : * democracy, ochlocracy, pluton 
cracy ; mireancnicy, mobocracy '. 

cy (see acy) : * advocacy, bankruptcy, colonelcy, ensigncy '. 

ine (Lnt. ina) : ' discipltTi^, doctnne, medicine ; famine '. 

ism (&s from Greek verbs in izo ; see ma . . 8-II1, § 10, 
9, (3)) : ' absenteetSTii, de3]x>tism, joomalism, materiaUsm* 
pietism *. 

moay (Lat. -mon-iii, 'ium) : 'ceremony, matrimony, patri« 
mony, tcistimony*. 

ry» 6ry (Lat. aria, eria, Fr. {e)rie) : * carpentry, chivalry, 
devilry, knavery, poetry *. So : * buffoonery, coq^uetry, popery, 
rivalry *. 

ty (Lat tat-em^ Fr. ^ : * authori/y, city*. So, * laity '. 

y (Lat. atii8, 4th decl.) : * county, duchy *. 

y (Gr. and Lat cia, ia, Fr. ie) : * baiony, energy, euphony, 
Italy, monarchy, phantasy (fancy)'. 

y (Lat 'turn) : 'mastery, ministiy, mystery'. So, 'buiglaiy, 
fishery, robbery*. 

Other cases m -y are seen in •ac^yt -arck-y, 'Crac-y, -m<m-y. 

(6.) The next group contains examples of endings whose 
prevailing force is diinilllltiv0. There must have been some 
powerful motives at work to lead to so many forms of expressing 
diminution. In this case we must look to the feelings even- 
more than to the intellect. The two strong sentiments — 
endearment and conteuipt — are gratified by these modes of 
designating things. They are also applied to the young of all 
living beiugs, and to the instances of things occumng below 
the average size. Many of the terms have now lo^ their 
diminutive force, and are applied to discriminate things 
specifically or generically different, so that the emotional 
impulses have here, as in other instances, contributed to extend 
the nimiber of words available for the objects of nature and art 

NoHve Si{fflxe8,—'k^ ock (dimin.); 'bulloeit, hillock ; hawk 
(6. E. haJoe)\ Patronymics: 'Pollock (Paul), Willock,' 
Willox \ In Scotch, •iei(; .* * Itiaaiek ' as well as ' lassock '. 

ikin, kin (ock -t- -n) : * bootiibX mannikin ; firkin (four), 
lambkin, uapkiA '• Pati^nymies : ' Duw^it^s) (David) ', HttUr* 
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Uil(8) (Hal, Henry); Perkin(8), Pet«rkin; Tomkiii, Tovkynt; 

Wilkiu(s) ; Watkin(8) (Wat, Walter) '. 

lug (nasalized -k, dimin.) : ' farthvi^ (foiurth), tithing (tithe, 
tenth), riding (Yorkshke; for *</mdin^' : 'thrid' = ^ third*). 
Patrouyniics : * ^thelwulftTt^, tVectiug *, and regularly in 
oldest English. So ' letheling ' ; ' lung ' (O. £. q/ning, ciny) is 
not certain. 

linff (la Uing) : ' dack^in^, gosling, squireling, yearling '. 
* y, ie : * baby, Willy ; lassw, lass-icA;-ic *. This ending may 
be regarded as a weaker mode of -k {ock, &c.). 

en : * chicken (cock), kitten (cat), maiden *. 

ftll (full ; the opposite of diminution) : ' cap/uZ, handfhl, 
pocketful \ 

Classical Suffixes, — aster: 'oleaster {vnld olive), pinaster r 
pilaster (pillar only i>artly shown), poetaster (infeiior poet)*. 

cole, cle, nle^ le, el, il (Lat culunif ulusy elltu, illus, kc) r 
*ammficul€, reticule ; patticZ(; (parcel), tubercule, uncle, ren- 
"bicle, versicle ; glohute, nodulo, pilule ; cast^, chape/, libel, 
morsel, vessel (vasct^Z-ar), codici/, pugiZist'. •Grill', Fr.' 
grille^ is Lat. craticula, 

r-el, er-6l .: * cockerel, mackerel, pickerel (pike) \ 

iak (Or. iskos) : * tateriskf basilisk, obelisk '. 

t, Ot^ ot (Fr. et, eUe, ot, otte) : * billed, casket, circlet^ 
coronet, lancet, pocket, ticket, turret ; ballot, chariot '. 

l-et • ' lookZe^, ringlet, leaflet, speechlet *. 

(c). A third group contains some endings that axpress an 
agent or person^ or an instrumcfU er thing, connected with the' 
oigect that the root word names. 

Native Suffixes.— le l * thimbZe ' (thumb). 

lick, lock, ley (O. E. leac, 'leek*, 'planf): *ffirlick; 
A&tloek, hemlock ; h&rley *. ' Cowslip ' is perhaps a corruption' 
of *cow*s-leek '. 

man, woman : * chnrchmon, •iroman, countryman, priie^ 
man'. 

en (See Inflexion, GendeT, § 5) ; * vixe^i * (fox). 

er: 'bencher, executioner, plover, hatter, islander; 74- 
pounder, three-decker, porringer . * Fruit-er-er * has double, 
ending. Through FrencJi influence come 'clothter, lawyer*, &c, 

Ster : ' song^^, tonguester ; road«^ '. 

Cflassieal Suffixes. ~ad, id (Or. and Lat. -ad-, -ii- ; of, or 
belonging to ; names of desoendants and of poems) : ' Iliad 
(Uion), Sestiad (Sestos) ; Mneid (-Shieas) *. • Heracltd, Nereid *. 

a-go (Lat ; cp. igo § 13) : ' farrago, plumba^, virago, 
yirgin; lau-K^M-ons, (^e-a^n-oas\ 'Cai-tilage* (Lat car* 
tiiigo), -J 
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: al, el, (See §18) : *etaial (chann^, fdneral, general^ hospiti ' 
Oiotel), jewel, material, &c.* ; all originally adjectives, 

an, ain, Jtc (See Adjectives from Noans, § 13) : *gram« 
martan, librarian; chaplain, villain; campot^'. Funda- 
mentally an adjective formation. 

ar, er, or, eer, ier, ary (Lat -5rtt«, Fr- -aire, -ier): 

'scholar, vicar; butler, carpenter, cellarer, draper, messenger 
plover, prisoner, sorcerer, squire (older 'squyer'), treasurer, 
usher ; chancellor, proprietor ; brigadier, chandelier ; engineer,- 
mountaineer ; digmtar^^, functionary, missionary '. 

ar, er, ly, aiy (Lat arium; place or thing) : 'cellar, 
charter, exemplar (jampler); dower, larder, saucer; dowry^ 
vestry ; avia?^, granary, library, seminary, votobulary *, 

* Armory '. 

aid (N. Fr. ardf Germ, hart, O. E. heard: intensive):. 
''oomard (Lat eauda, 'tail'; cp. Ital. codaixU> : has no^ 
connexion with * cow *), staggard, tankard ; Savoy anf ; 
Leonard'. 'Gizzard' is assimilated from Fr. gener, Lat gigerium. 

* Lizai)d ' is French lizard, Lat lacerta, 

ate (substances): 'cero/e, carbonate, hydrate*. 

bnun (Lat. ; place) : ' candelafrru m, cerebrum '. 

cIl ge (I^t. 'tctiSf -lea) : * pereA, porch ; forge, sergp \ 

ciae (Lat -ada, -killer) : ' matricu^e, regicide ', 

crat (Gr., ruler) : 'democrat plutocrat'. * 

em : ' casern, cistern, tavern '. 

ess (Lat isfm, Fr. esse: see Inflexion, Omder, | 5): 
*\9arottess, duchess, manageress, poetess '. 

ess, is, ese, (Lat etisiSy of, belonging to) : ' bui^getf, . 
marquis (marquess) ; Milam»e, Siamese*. Originally adjectives: 
we §11. 

; -i<^ -tic (originally adjective ending): 'cleric (clerk), mystic; 
I6g(c(a)f mathematics, metapbysic(8) *; &c. 

Ina, ine (Gr. irte, Lat ina : see Inflexion, Gender, § 5) : 
•"herozjie, Josephine ; czarina *. 

ine, in (substances : fundamentally adjective ending) : 
' caseine, fluorine, peiisine, tannin '. 

ist (on the analogy of nouns from Greek verbs in izo) ; 
'artist, calvinist, excursionist, florist, monarchist, pianist^ 
tobacconist, tolerationist '. 

ist-er : * bar-r-i«^er; chor-is<-er, sophister '. 

ite, it (Gr. Ues, Lat ila) : 'cosmoiioltte, hoplite, Israelite, 
Neupoliton ; Jesuit '. And in scientinc names of substances : * 
' ammonia, dolomite, websterite '. 

ix. See trix, below. 

• on^ eon. ion, oon, one {Lat -on-, •^iou' : persons, animals, 
or things, like to or cuunected with the object denoted by the 
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rpot word; aometimes diminmtiye, sometimes augmentative) : 
' centurion, champion, matron., patron ; falcon, stallion ; 
^e)8cutcb6on, ffallon, pennon (pennant), talon, balloon, bassoon, 
musketoon, saloon, trombone '. ' Pawn * (chessman) is Fr. pion, 
Ital. pedofu, 

ry, ery (Lat. arie^ eriOf Fr. {e)rie : collective) : 'buttery, 
cavalry, pantry ; drapery, EngUshry, gentry, machinery, 
masonry, musketry, peasantry, poultry *. 

tor (See verb roots) : * gladiator, janitor *. 

trix («■ tor-iXf fem. of *tar : see verb roots) : * jani-6*-isB, 
proprietrix *. 

y (Lat. ^um : place) : ' auditory, dormitory, registrary '. 

9. IL Nouns are derived from Adjectives, by 

means of suffixes, 
(a) The chief formation yields dbstract nouns. 

. NtUive St^fixes. — The following two are the principal : 
n688. This is by far the chief suffix for converting the 
adjective into the corresponding abstract noun : ' holaness, 

fcKxlncss, kindness, sharpness, whiteness'. There are- many 
undreds of these compounds in English. 

th^ t (same as the participial enaing -d) : ' breads (broad), 
dearth, depth, drought (dry), health (hale), height (formerly 
also *highth*), length (long), strengtli, sloth, width'. The 
vowel is shortened or otherwise changed, and sometimes 
the final consonant of the adjective is also modified. 

The other abstract suffixes are less used : 

dom : ' free(£om, halidom, wisdom '. ' Kingdom ' is a new 
formation on the basis of 0. K cynedom, * royal {cyne) juris* 
diction or authority (dom, doom) *. 

liood : * false^ooei, hardihood, likelihood \ * Livelihood ' 
once meant * liveliness ', but it has taken tlie pllbce of 'lifiode' 
(lif'ladUj * life-leading '), * means of living *, . 

8 : ' bliss ' is for hluhs, from ' blithe '. 

ship : * hax^Lship '. 

Classical Suffixes, — acy (see y). 

cracy (Gr. , rule) : * aristocracy, autocracy, oligocracy *. 

ice, 186, ess (Lat U-ia ; Fr. tee, ise, esse) : ' justice, malice ; 
fmnchtse, merchandise ; prowc«s, riches (for * richess ') '. 

ism (§ 10) IIL, (3)): 'absolutism, conventionalism, optimism, 
pessimism, romanticism, truism (concrete) '. 

lence, lenc-jr (from -lent) ; * corpuZcwcc, opulence, turbulencOi 
turbu-/c»ic-2/, viiiilence *. 

pion-y (Lat mon-iay 'ium) : * acriwiont/, sanctimony *. 

nee, nc-y (I^t nt-ia, Fr. nc-e : from iiiipf. part -M) > 

16 
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' abandonee, brilliance, -anc-y, dflinqueney, eminenoe^ -enc-y, 
evidence, precc^dence, -ency *. 

ry, 6ry : * bravery, finery, pleasantry '• 

tude (Lat. tud-{in)'etn) : ' aptitude, certitude, lassitude, 
magnitude, multitude, quietude (for quiet-tude), plenitude'. 
' Custom ' is consuetudinem, Fr. coiuume. 

ty (Lat tat-emy Fr. te) : 'beau^^, bounty, certainty, charily, 
cruelty, faculty, fidelity (fealty), honesty (for Aone^t-^), liberty, 
purity, security (surety), variety '. 

y (Gr. and. lilt ia, Fr. i^) : 'misery, perfidy, philosophy; 
efficacy, delicacy, pivacy, &c. 

For other cases of -y, see lenc-y, num-y., noy, above. 

(6) A few suffixes expresses ctge^ivt or perBon^ or instrument or 
related object 

Native Suffixes. -^bT^ star: 'Britisher, foreigner, philoso- 
pher; youngster \ 

inki )iXk-g (often dimin.) : ' sweeting, whiting ; dsLvlinff (dear), 
firsthng, youngling, weakling '. ' Scantling * is an assimilation 
of Fr. eduntulon, which is a dimin. from a noun, and has 
nothing to do with * bcaut '. 

Classical Suffixes. — ^axch (Or., ruler): * hierarc^, monarch '. 
ary (I^t ari'us.-um) : * adversary, secretary ; mortuary *, 
ate (like participles in -atus) : * candidate '. 
crat (Gr., ruler) : 'aristocrat, autocrat*. 
, ist (on analogy of nouns from Gr. verbs in -izo) : * economist, 
optimist, purist, royalist, specialist'. 

n, an, ain, en, in, on (om) (Lat. -an-, -m-, &%) : *dea», 

fmtntotTi, mountain ; alie^t, dozen, sovereign ; chatn, vermin ; 
damso^i (damasc«?i«), venom ; claries, onion, simple-t-on.' Most 
of these are originally adjectives. 

8-ter (l^t) : * master (magister), minister '. 

t, it(e), 0t(e) (Gr. 4e$, Lat -ta) : ' hermit (eremite), idi^, 
patriot; Cypriote*. 

10. III. Nouns are derived from Verbs. 

(1) By internal modification, 

(a) By change of vowel: 'bond, b<md (from 'bind*), food 
(fgtfd), stroke (strike) '. 

(h) By modifying the ^na^coTisonaTi^ .• * belie/ (belie w), ditc.\ 
(digf), speccA (speaA:)'. 

(c) By modifying both vowel and consonant : * choice (choose)^ 
bi*each (break), life (live), watch (wake), breath (bi-eathe), loss 
(lose), hilt (hold)*. 
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' (2) By Prejkees (§| 2^). This process It indirect : 'income, 
jiutcome, ou^urn, overturn^ kc '. 

(3) By Sujffixea. 

(a) Expressing agent cr person, or instrument or related 
object. 

Naiive Suffices, ^l, el, le : 'beadfo, beetle (the animal), fow^ '. 

* BeetZ« (mallet), bridle, bundle, girdle, nee-d-le, riddle, saddle, 
sai?, settle (seat), shoved, sickle, skittles, spin-d-le, stie (O.K. 
ttigel), whittle*. 

1-klf (diminutive ; sometimes passive) : * changeZtrz^, foster- 
ling, hireling, suckling '. 

nil om : ' barm (bear), bloom (blow), deam (glow), quali^ 
(quell), seam (sow), team (tow) ; blossom (blow), bosom, bottom, 
fathom'. 

man : ' YiAnmnan \ * Ploughman, watchman, workman \ 
&c., may come from nouns. 

n. en* on (past partic. ending): 'bairn (bear), beacon (beck), 
burden (bear), heaven (hef.ve), main (may, O.E. tnag-, * be 
great '), son («« bairn), thane (O. E. theg{e)n, then, from verb «■ 

* serve *), token (from verb ^= * show *), waggon, wain (from 
O. E. wegan, * to carry *)'. 

nd (0,E. impf. part, ending) : *^end (from fian, 'to hate*), 
friend (0. E. freand, ftomjreon, * to love *)*. * Erran^i (from verb 
— ■ * l)e quick *), ymid (from verb = * blow *)'. 

r, ar, er, or : * bak«r, boor, builder, delver, digger, idler, 
planter, printer, singer, speaker ; beggar (formerly^ begger *), 
Bar; sailor (O. E. 'sailer')'. 'Bower, chopper, cooler, dis- 
claimer, finger, lair, rejoinder, reminder, roller, stair, streamer, 
timber. '^ 

Ster (see Intlexiok, Gender, §5) : 'baxter (O.E. hcecestre, 
fit)m * bake '), brewster, deemster or dempster (judge, in Isle of 
Man and in Channel Islands : O.E. deman, to deem or judge), 
punster, rhymester, spinster, throwster '. 

th, t, d (past partic. ending) : 'yneuth ; olefin, gift ; hlade, 
branch, deed (do), flood, seed (sow)'. Op. abstracts in these 
endings. 

ther. tar, dor : ' father, mother, daugh^ '. ' Bhidder, 
blia/«r (blow), (either (from verb » ' fly % fodder, ladder (from 
VCTb « 'climb'), rudder (row).' 

Classical Suffixes.— ade, ado (see below (2)) : ^lenegade, 
desperoc^'. 

ard, art (see § 8 ; mixed up with sense of agency) : 'blink- 
ard, brag-g-ar< (formerly * braggart^ '), laggard ; poniard '* 

bulnm (Lat.), bnle, Die '- 'paftuZwrn; vestiftwZc; fsible, stable, 
vocable '. -brs^ as in ' verteora ', is a slight moditication for, 
euphony. 
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. enhun (Ut ), evl% de ; tUghtly modified to cram (LkL), 

dure : ' cvLrriculum ; ridicu^ ; minu^ wtide, rehicle ; ful- 
cruMf simulacrum ; sepulchre '. 
■ pie (Lat pulum) i * examplef temple '. 
Compare also -train. 

ee (f^t p. part '(Uu8, 'Ota; Fr. i^-ie) x 'legatee*. So, 
** absentee, committee, consignee, devotee, payee, refugee *. 
' ma, m, me, -8-m (Or. and Lat, -mat -moa (mttsj, s-m-) : 
diplo^/ta, poem, pi-oblem, schet/te, theme ; chasm, spasm, 
baptism, chrism, prism, iathmtu, cosmos, microcosm '. Tne -s- 
helongs originally to derivatives from Greek verbs in 'too, 
iMany of these words are, in the first instance, abstract ; as 
^ baptwm, spasm *. 

' mas, In, me (Lat. -muSf &c. , instmmental agency) : ' animt^, 
an/i, fa^ne, flame, fume '. 

* men, me, m (Lat m^ny passive subject) : 'sDeeimen, cnme^ 
volume, charm, germ (germen)'. * Koun * is from * nomen *, 
through French. 

mnas» mn (Lat. mntUf ka., passive subject) : ' alumnitf, 

9X\t\xmn, column *. 
n, ne (Lat. -n-tis,-a,'Um ; Or. nos, &c. , ; ' possessing '; cognate 

with -», en of p. part ) : * faTie, pe^t, plain, plane, reign, sign, 

fhrone *. 
ndam (Lat), nd (gerund.): * memora'udum ; deodanci, 

multiplicand, reprimand, viand ; dovide9uf, legend, prebend '. 
nt (Lat impf. part): *defenda7i^, merchant, servant; 

accident, agent, current, student'. Cp. Adjectives in -rUf many of 

which become nouns, sometimes with change of * -cnt * to * -ant *. 
ion, on, eon, OOn (Lat. 'on-, &c.) : 'legion, region; dra- 
in, glutton, lesson (lection), mason ; pigeon ; hnSoon, spittoon '. 
Ip. abstracts. 

ess (see Inflexion, GendeTf § 5) : ' catercM, murderess, pro- 
curess *. The fern, ending replaces, instead of being added to, 
the masc ending. ' £mpr<»9 ' is an assimilation ; contracted, 
trough French, from impfratricem (-triz)* 

t, ate, it(e), 8(e), ce, te, ate (Lat parts, of verbs) : * advo- 
caUf curate, legate, mandate (Op. -ade) ; deb^ convent, d^rt, 
&ct, fruit, insect, jet, joint, post, rent, tract, verdict ; spou^, 
assise, expense, fosse, response, verse ; sauce, source ; note, 
vote ; stat¥^, tribute *. 

t, te (Gr. tes, Lat. ta) : * aposta^, corned, planet *. 

8-t, ast, ist (the -a- belongs originally to the Greek verb) 
'dikast, enthusiasm ; bapt?^, catechist, Christ \ Similar forma- 
tions from nouns and adjectives by -ist are abundant. 

t-or, S-or, or, er (Lat t-orem, 8'Orem, Fr. -teur^ seur, &c.) : 

* cwdiior, debtor, doctor, factor, monitor, victor ; censor. 



t 
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sj^nsor, ftoooeesor \ ' Author ' id a misspelling of Lat and O. B. 
auctor. '£mperor, governor, juror, &c.' have been curtailed* 

* £r ' has often usurj^ the place of -or : * interpreter (Lat. iii' 
terpretatdrem)^ lever, preacher, &c.' 

t-or-y, B-or-y, or, our, er (Lat. UoMtm^ s-or-ium; Fr. 
•oirie)) ; * auditor;/* dormitory, oratory, refectory ; mirror, rasor, 
8cisM>r9 ; parlour ; oenjer, ooun^, laver. * 

tram, tre, ter, B-t-r (Lat tmm) : * rostrum, spectre, clois^, 
monster '. 

y, ey (Lat p. part, ata, Fr. ^) : ' army, assembly, destiny,, 
•ntry, jelly, jetty, jury, kvy, quarry ; cbimaey, covey, medley \ 

y(Fr. -ie): 'battery'. 

(2) Expressing action; with frequent new applications to eon« 
orete meanings. 

Native Suffixes, — ijig (O.E. ung: verbal nouns) : 'beginning, 
blessinjo^ (0. E. bktsung), cleansing, drawing, ending meetings 
reasoning, suffering, writing*. 

ledge (O.E, 2ac ; see lock* § B) : ' knowfedjgre (O.E. cuaiolae^ 
cnowtechy, 

ter : ' laughs, slaughter '. 

til, t (past partic. ending) : * birth (bear), broth (brew), earth 
Uar, * to plough '), filth (file), growth, ruth (rue), tilth ; draughty 
drift, flignt, frost, thougnt '. 

Classical Suffiapes.—zA^ ade, ada, ado (Lat atu8,-a: 'ad* 
for Fr. ade; *ade* Ital. through Fr. ; 'ada*, *ado*, Span.^ ; 

* haUad, salad ; barric(u2e, blockade, escapade, promenaae, 
tirade ; armada ; bravcu^o '. 

age (Lat. -ettieumy Fr. age: orig. adjective ending, then' 
collective, finally abstract) : 'brcako^, carriage, cleavage, mess- 
age, marriage, passage, tillage*. 

al (Lat. dlis; cp. age): 'arrivoZ, committal, denial, re* 
moval, reversal, revival, upheaval, withdrawal '. 

^ le (Lat -SZa) : ' eand^tf, oautel, quarrel, tute^i^'. 

igo (Lat cp. ago, § 8) : ' impet^o, vertigo ; or^rifft (IaI 
originevi). 

m, ine-(Lat tna) : 'rui»; raptTi**. 

xnent (Lat. mentum) : ' attainm«7i<, argument, bewilderment, 
confinement, fulfilment, impalement, torment'. New forma- 
tions, like some of the foregoing, are very abundant They all 
tend stronglv to be used in the concrete application ; as^ 
' argument, document, instrument, ornament '• 

mon-y (Or. and Lat mon^ia, -iwh) : 'alimony, hannony, 
parsimony' (£or 'parcimony', fraoL verb jwreo, or from adj. 

nce(Se«noQQijfromA4i«etitM). N^vtomtiioos^pomDiKk 
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roots are plentdfol : ' alliance, insistance {-ence), ntMwbaokc^ 
taniance, variance ; eiatiUncc, occurrence '. 

or, onr (Lat orem, Fr. eur^ : 'damojirr, errors favour, 
honour, labour*. 

sis, Bf, se (Or. and Lat tis, Fr. gie^ te) : * tauiljgis, basis, 
metamorphosis, periphrasis, thesis ; epilepsy, hypocrisy, palsy 
(paralysis), poesy ; ba^, dose, ellipse, phrase '. 

t, it(e), 8(e)t ^c. (see above): 'aj^tt^ audit, credit, habit, 
merit ; des^rf, quest ; applauM, course, lapse, use ; access, pro- 
cess '. See also forms in -aey and -y . 

• t-i<m, 8-i<m, ion, son, som, ation (Lat -oMm, Fr. -on) : 

* Action, conviction, detrition, fiction, lotion,- restitution, 
station ; cession, convulsion, fusion, oppression ; conta^'oTi^ 

oblivion, opinion, suspicion ; fashion (faction), poimm potion), 
reason (ration), season, treason (tradition), venison '. ' Ransom' 
is through Fr. from Lat redemptibnem. The ending -^iHon 
f^ves the appearance of derivation from verbs of the -are con- 
jugation : ' Dothero^ton, insultation ' ; and especially with -fiC' 
before it : ' ^glorification, mystification ', corresponding to vei^ 
in -yy, * gloq/y, mystify *, which modify the lit form •foe- or 
»JU- under French influence. 

t-nre, S-ore, (l^t 'ura ; often becoming concrete) : * cap- 
tors, censure, composure, fissure, gesture, posture, pressure ; 
adventure, aperture, creature, disoomfiti^^ embrasure, failure, 
forfeiture, lecture, picture, seizure, soilure*. 'Armour* (Lat 
'amaiura). Several words take this ending by assimilation : 
' 'leisure, pleasure, treasure '« 

y, ilUDI, (Lat turn) : ' colloquy, study ; odium '« Kew 
formations : ' delivery, discoveiy, inquiry \ and many otheok 

Compare similar abstracts from nouns. 

For other caaes of -y, see 'fnon-y, above. 

JDEBIYATION or ADJKCTIYEa. 

II. Derived Adjectives are formed from Nouns, 
from other Adjectives, and from Verbs, 

Nouns are very hu*gely used as adjectives without any change 
of form. Verbs are very sparingly employed in the same way. 

I. Adjectives are derived from Nouns, by means 
of Suffixes. 

Native SuffixM, — d, od (past partic. endiuff : 'endowed, 
fliniished with *) : ' certificate feathered, ezpenenced, gifted, 
maasjeA, ragged, sainted, skilled \ £flX)ecially common wheK 
an adjective accompanies the noun : ' close-fisted, left-handed^ 
l1ddlftiafff>d 'tnaktkJtnkmti^A mmiirvhsadiML Aul, ^ 
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». en ('of* of 'belonging to*; material) : * brazen, flaxen, 
gold«D, leathern, oaken, waxen, wheaten, wooden, woollen *. 
er-n : * east-«r-n, northern, sonthcm, western *. 
er-ly (compare -ly, below) : * esLBterhj, &c. '. 
fost (O. K fasst, firm) : *TW>\f<ut, sbamefast (nsaally spelled 

• shwmefitced '), stedfast *. 

fol : ' Aw/uly careful, gainful, hopeful, truthful '. 

ith (possessing some leading quality of the noun ; attaehed 
to ; Itelonging to) : ' bookish, boyish, foolish, selfish, slavish ; 
English, WeU^, Dut<* '. 

less <0. £. leas, ^loose'; faivation or negation) : 'art^esa^ 
cheerless, fearless, friendless, lawless, senseless, sleepless *. 

like, ly (resemblance, likeness) : ' childlike, courtly, godlike, 
lordly, lovely, manlike, maiily, yearly, warlike '. 

some (O. £. "Sum, Germ, -jam ; another form of ' same ' ; 
possessing the quality of the noon) : * adventureaoot^ burden- 
some, delightsome, handsome*. 

ward (becoming, turned in the direction of): *homeu?ardf 
landward, southward*. These words are probably to be coa* 
sidered as adverbs. 

y, ey (the quality of the noun): 'airy, balmy, cloudy, 
flowery, foggy, grassy, lofty, oily, seedy, silvery, watery, kc 

ClassiecU Suffixes. — able (See § 18): ' fashionad2«, marketable^ 
objectionable, serviceable '. 

"C, ac, ic, -tic, -ge (Or. and Lat. -iC', -He-): 'demoni^ur, 
maniac ; Britannic, civic, cleric, dogmatic, generic, magic, 
mystic, public, schismatic, strategic ; aqua^, Asiatic, aomestio, 
fanatic, lunatic'. With -ist-: *chmcteTistic, fetichistic, medium* 
istic, ritualistic*. 

With additional ending : ' clerie-aL mftgical, mystical, 
pragma^ic-o/ ; belltc-OfM '. 

• ' Savage ' is Lai sHva-ticuSt Hirough Fr. sauv-age. 
-d, id (Gr. eides ; like) : * alkalotcf, ovoirf, tyyhoid '. 
fonfl (Lat 'fonn-is) ■: * dendr|/brm, penniform, poriform *. 
-1, al, el, il(e)» le, (Lat -aliSf -elis, -Uis) : ' annual, capital, 

literal, nominal, regal ; additional, professional, regimental, 
&c. ; emel ; civi/, gentt7« (gent/c, genteel), hostile, jaunty, 
puerile •, hum-b-fo *. Very many adjectives in -a/ are converted 
into nouns. (See ^8.) 

Occasionally ai is added to or takes the place of other endings. 
Especially it is added to -ie (See above) : * bibl«j-a?, cubical, 
lonc-al (• logic * having become a noun). Cp. * celest-ual (Lat 
(m'est^)f fest-iv-al {hhtfest-iV'tis), nttter-n-al {LBit. pcUer-nus).' 

• lent (Lat Untus) : * coT^vdejU, fraudulent, opulent^ 8omno« 
lent, turbulent*. 

n, an* aneyiaa (Lat anus, Fr. an, ain, ain»,<en) i ^hamcm^ 
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pagan ; American» Elisabethan, Roman ; hmncau, mmidane, 
urbane ; Christian, Ciceronian, pnetoiian ; Neapolitan, cosnio* 
politan '. 

There are nnmerons new formations without reference to the 
original Latin endinc^ : ' barbarian (iat 'Us), Coriuthian, 
Etruscan, plebeian, Unitarian ; civilian (Lat. -if), equestrian 
{-estris), pedestrian ; Spenserian. Waljiolian \ 

-]|» Ul-60118> aiL-6«n,aigS,eig]l,eil, (Lat Sn-eus, Fr. ain): 
' contempora«M<NM, spontaneous, subterraM«m, ehamp«igni; 
foreign (older ' foreii '), sudden '. 

-n, 6&6, illO (Lat -en., 4n-) ; *terr0n« ; Nasarene ; adaman- 
tine, asinitM, bovine, divine, equine, feline, marine, saline ; 
Jugurthine *. 

-r« ar, azy (Lat ari$) ; * particular, perpen^cular, popular, 
regular, secular ; militaty, palmary '. 

-r, try, ari-OllS, aari-an (Lat irius) : 'arbitiwy, eustom-' 
ary, heredit^uy, honorary, imaginary, lenonary, parliamentary, 
revdutionary, tributary ; gre^oriou^ uMarioaa ; yaletudin-ori- 
tm, latitudinarian, utilitaTian . 

6S6 (i^t enm, ItaL ese) : ' Chinese, Maltese ; Johnsonese *. 
'Conrteoia* (O. Fr. euriei$) has assimilated itself to •4m9, 
* Peasant * is Fr. paymn, Lat. jM^feneii. 

as^ne, -ioei -is (Lat. iteusy Fr. eiyrue ; ep. Engl, ia^) : 
' SkTAheaqiie, grotesque. Moresque (' morrice ' or * morris * danoe^ 
s= ' Moorish ), picturesque, statuesque '. 

080, OtUI (Lat isua, Fr. eu^e, <mx) : * operoas, schistose^ 
verbose ; calamitous, envious, glorious, perilous, pernicious^ 
studious, victorious *. New formations are abun€Unt : ' avari- 
cious, burglarious, felonious, murderous, rapturous, slanderous, 
wproarious, wondrous; contentious, contradictious, disputa- 
ious, ostentatious \ 

For Lat. -its: ' coDsanguineous {Op, 'sanguine*), decorous^ 
igneous, noxious, uxorious*. 

For Lat -is .- ' illustrious, scurrilous '. 

Added to -ac-: * (Arin-ac-e-ous (Lat -oe-f-tw), gidlinaceous, 
herbaceous ' ; so ' oarbonaoeous, crustaoeous, pearlaceous *. To 
-ari-: ' greg-ar-i-otie (Lat ar-i^us^y nefarious, precarious '. To 
•ic-: * heW'tc-osft \ To -fer-: *auriy5?r-aM« (L&t -fer), car* 
boniferous \ To -ger- : ' armi-^er-<m5 (Lat. -^er), plumi^rous \ 

* BoisteroMt ' (0. E. hostoia)^ ' oowrttoua " (see ase)* And ' right- 
eous* (for 'riffht>wise*, O.E. rilUvn^\ are assimilations. 

t (Lat. ttis) : * honest, modest, robust '. 

t| ate, ntil (on analogy of participles) : * delicate, dentate,, 
laureate ; astu^, comute '. So, ' afifectionate, (com-){iaf8iQn«tt '. 

time (Lat. fimtut) : ' mari^tTTie ; leei^im-ate '. 

lye (Lat tvus) : * feativi^ furtive, uistinotivt \ 
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y (Lat. hma, Fr. if) : 'jolly, massy (massiV), testy", 
y (Lat. -iu8f as if added to nouns in 4or, -9or) : 'accessory, 
amatory, hortatory, mandatory, persuasory '• 

12. IL Adjectives are fonned from other Ad- 
ject! veS| partly by Prefixes, and partly by Suffixes. 

Frefixes, — Both Native and Classical Prefixes have already 
I 2-5) been exemplified : * a-weary, w-one, over-confident, un- 
able, -dogmatic, -wieldy, &c.* * (7o-terminous, c^emi-pagan, 
<2i9-courteous, -creditable, -interested, -passionate, ^'/-liberal, 
tm-mu table, in-attentive, in/<;r-colonial, -national, non-sequa- 
cious, jM>s^-diluvian, ^e-scientific, ^«^-natural, «t^-acid, super' 
fine, aupra'Tenali t^Z^ro-Catholic, j^Ai'Zo-Turkish.' 

Native Sujtxes. — ^fold : *ieT\fold, sixty fold« manifold '• 
isb (diminutive : 'slightly ') : ' blacki^A, dullish'. 
ly": *cleanty, deadly, elderly, goodly, likely, lonely^ only 
(one), sickly, weakly'. 
gome : ^ darluaoie, irksome, lissome (lithe), lonesome '• 
teen ( ^ ten) : *thir^n, nineteen '. 
th, d (ordinal numbers) : ' four^i, fifth, hundred^ ; thir<i '. 
ty (ten) : * tsf^nty, thirty, ninety *. 

ClaasfUxU Suffixes, — ard, heart (§8) : 'dullard, sweet^ear^ 
wizard'. 

-C, ic (§ 11). Added to -enfl- : * for-cn*-ic (Lat. forensis : ^ 
-ese). To -est-: 'agr-es^tc (Lat. c^grestis: cp. 'majestic'). 

14116 (Lat. -icut, fr. ique) : ^wnique '. 

li al (§ XI)- Added to -ic : ' angel-io-oZ, canonical, oomioal^ 
historical, whimsical '. Often the form in -ic does not now 
exist. To -id (Gr. -eid^y § 11) : * amy«ialo-ui-ai, ovoidal *. Td 
-r-n- : ' eternal (Lat oetemus), infemaj, noctumid '. To ^8*t-: 
*cel-es^iar (Lat ccel-esi-u). To -gtr-: *terr-«i^r-i*a2' (Lat 
('Cslris), 

-1, el (Lat ellus, &c.) : *novc/*. 

-n, an, ain, ^c., en (Lat on-, «n-: fU) : 'mean, tertian, 
veteran ; certai;» ; alie?^, dozen '. 

Added to -aii-i * antiqu-an'-ai«, septmu^enarian '. To -ic-i 
* publ-ic-a?» ; patr-io-i an, tribun-ician '. To -dstr-: 'equ-es^r- 
tan, pedestiian ', 

pie, ble (l-^t 'plex^ 'fold*) : *B\m.pU, douftfo (Lat duplex), 
treble, triple, cjuadruple, quintuple, &c.' 

•r, ar (Lat. oris) : * singular '. * Similar ' is for Lat nmil^ii/ 

•r, ary (L»t. arim) : * primary, secondary; solitary *. 

OUS (§ 11) : ' pr6cipit(m«, wrongous \ 

Addfid to ^ac-^ -ie-, -an-, fer-, -giBtr : «oe § 11* 
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0t, eite (Fr.) t *hmnette, dvlcst, nimet\ 
-t, ate (i 11) : 'aareofoy candidate (orig; an s4iO» voaeatei 
iniim-aU, legitim-ate • 

13. UL Many Adjectives aie foimed from Verbs. 

(1) The Partteifdetf imperfect and perfect, of the Verb are 
often converted into Ac^ectiyes : ' a paying occupation ', ' a 
roaring lion', ' ouUying districts', 'a seeming discrepancy'; 

* conquered provinces ', ' departed spirits ', ' the doomed ship '. 
*«KapM2 criminals', * pent-up energy', ' rtenauYiy horses ', *nis 
hounden dutjr ', ' moUm gold ; ' itntanght^ uncomforted, unfed '• 
♦Uncouth ' IS literally 'unknown'. 

(2) Adjectives are formed from Yerhs by Svffisoei, 

Naiiaoe Sufiae.—tall ' forget/uZ, wakefol '. Compare 0«£. 
forgitcif wacol. The -fid is an assimilation. 

le : * britt/e, fick/tf (0. £. ficol,) nimble (0. K numoQ '• 

lass : ' exhaustZew, quenchless, shunless '. 

r, er : * bitter (bite), slipp«r-y '. 

SOBie: 'buxom (= bugh-some, from htgan, *to bow^t 
meddlesome, noisome (Fr. noisir), tiresome '. 
■ t (past partic.) : ' bright, righl^ swift '. 

y : ' blowy, doughty (from dugati, * to be able, to prevail '), 
shaky, sticky, sulUy (stoeUer^yy 

Classical Suffixes.-^iidL (Lat Adua); *9iid, candid, frigid, 
humid, rapid, splendid, timid, turbid '• 
' if eat ', Fr. net, is Lat. nitidus. 

-l^b-l, bUe, able, iUe, (i)le (Lat {^hyu-is), able; mostly 

passive, sometimes active): 'mobile; commendoi^^, laudable, 

J>robable ; credtd^ defensible, horrible, plausible, terrible ; 
eeble (Lat. fle-bilis), noble, stable, voluble ; (ertile, fissile, 
fragile (fndl), versatile ; able (formerly * Aable ', Lat. Jhob-ilis) '. 
numerous new formations : ' attainable, believable, credible, 
chimgeable (mutable), eatable (edible), killable, maintainable, 
renovaUe, thinkable, warrantable '. 

, -nd, imd, band, eniid, end (Lat ; gemnd form ; parti- 

cipial sense) i *{acund, jocund, mori&und, rotund (round), 
rm>icund, aeaond, vagabond. 

nt (Lat. impf. part) : 'abundant, distant, constant, dormant; 
emin^Tit, latent, provident (prudent), urgent '. 

-r, re (Lat -r-) : * clear, dir«, meagre, pure '. 

ons : * consciotM (Lat -us), omnivorous, superfluous, 
viviparoua '« 

Added to -AC- ' ' cap-oe-ious (Lat •ae^}, fallacious, teaadons '• 
11-0118 (Lat u-us ^ vus; particip. sense, active or pasnve) : 

* wngruous, eonspiicaou% dAeidnous, ingenuous !• nl-oiifl (Lat» 
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tU-us, prone to ; participial sense) : * hibtdotis, crednloas, garru- 
lous, querulous, sedulous '. it-ious (Lat. ic-ius, kc, ; added to 
supine) : * adyentUiouSf nutritious, suj^posititious, surreptitious '. 

-t, ate, ete, ite, Ute, se (Lat. p. part.) : • cognate, con- 
siderate, desolate, private ; complete, concrete, discreet, secret ; 
composite, finite, erec^, strict ; act^, minute, mute, resolute ; 
chaste ; doM, immense, sparse, tense, terse '. 

S-or-y, t-OT-y (Lat -«-or-ti*s, "t'Or-iKs): * amatory, expository, 
hortatory ; ^toxxaaaory, sensory '. Compare § 10^ and § 11, y« 
end. 

ive, iff, y (Lat. Imts, -ii«, Fr. -^; joined to supines with 
sense of imyi, participle, rarely of p. p.) : ' active, attentive, 
executive, fugitive, pensive, subversive ; captive, native (naive), 
eeitiff (captive).' Many of these are used as nouns. *Baili^, 
plaintiff ' are, perhaps always nouns now. ' Hasty, pursy (Fr. 
voureif, pou88\f). New formations are not uncommon : * com- 
Dative, forgetive, talk-at-ive '. The passire application, as in 
Shakci^peare's ' insoppressive mettle ', is not to bis encoungtd. 

DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

14. Derived Verbs are formed from Nauna, from 
Adjectives, and from otiier Verbs, 

Nouns and Adjectives are very frequently used u Yerbi 
without any change. 

I Verbs are derived from Nouns; 

(1.) By Prefixes, (§§ 2-6). 
(2.) By Suffixes, 

Native Sufuees, — ^1, el: 'kneeZ, mJiSlfi, quibble (quip), 
sparkle, throttle'. 
-n, en (causative) : ' heighten, lengthen, strengthen '• 

dassieaZ Suffixes, — ^ate (Lat supine, atunC\ . 'animo/e, 
culminate, exaggerate, germinate, militate, modulate, populate, 
stagnate '. 

. eer, er (Lat are, art ; Fr. -tr) : 'dominMr (cp. * dominate *) ; 
cat«r '. 

fir (§ 15) : * de-i-/y. edify, modify \ 

ize, ise, (Gr. uo, Fr. iser : causative) ; * appctiw, epitomize, 
pulverize, sermonize, subsidize, tantalize, tynumijss • 

iflliandite. See§ia 

(8,) By change, (a) of Vowd, (h) of (kmsatiani, or 
(c) of both. * . 
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(o.) 'Bleed' (blood), '«ld* (gold). 

(6.) * Bulge (bulk), calve, clothe, halve, house, prize 0?rice), 
shelve, thieve, wreathe*. 

(8.) * Bathe (bath), breathe, glaze, gnute ^rass), hitch (hook)'. 

Many words are nouns or verbs according to the place of the 
accent : * Abstract, — abstract ' ; * ^tccent. — accent ' ; ' Augment; 
— augment * ; * cdmpound, — compdund : * conflict,— con fllct ' ,; 

* cdntrast, — contr^t * ; * digest,— digest ; * import — imp6rt ' ; 

* siibject, — subject ' ; * survey, — survey ; * torment, — torment *. 
These are all of Latin origin. 

It has also been seen uiat our language permits the free con- 
version of a noun into a verb, and the opposite, without any 
change. 

The general effect of these derivations is to enable the meaning 
of the noun to become active, or to express the fact of its being, 
imparted to something. The chief exception is seen in the 
negative prefixes. 

16. IL Verbs are derived from Adjectives. 

(i.) By iV«/Eaj«r (§§ 2-6), 

(2.) By Suffixes, 

NoHve Suffixes. — n, en (eausatiye) : 'blacken, fatten, ripen, 
shorten, sweeten'. 
-r, er (causative) : * hinder, lower *. 
se (causative) : ' cleanse, rinse (cp. Germ, mn, 'pore*).' 

Classical Suffixes. — ate (Lat. supine, atum) : 'alienor, 
celebrate, integ^te, participate '. 

With formative syllable -it- : ' debil-i^-ote, &cilitate, gravi- 
tate'. 

fy (Lat. ficare, Fr. fier : causative) : * clar-i;/y, fortify, puiify, 
sanctify. - 

ize, is (§ 14) : 'civilise, fertilize, humanize, realize'. 

isL See § 16. . 

(8.) By Cfhange of Vowel : * fill ' (full). 

The effect of this conversion is almost uniformly to signify the 
imparting of the quality connoted by the adjective. 

16. HI. Verbs are extensively derived from Verbs. 

(1.) By Prefixes (% 2-5), 

(2.) By Suffixes. 

Native Sufflxes.^^ (frequentative) t ' hark (hear), talk (t(>ll) \ 
le (the same) : 'crumple (crimp), dazzle (daze), dribble (drip), 
grapple (grip), straddle (stride), waddle (wade)'. 

* ' MT (diminutive and frequentative) : * better (beat), flutter, 
glimmer (gleam), patter (pat), sputter ^spit)'. 
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. CkmiecU 8ufflsn»,*-'%te (Lat supine, Shim) t 'erM^ diotatd, 
instigate, migrate, narigate *, 

With formative syllable -t^ (frequentative) : ' Mg-it^Ue, 
cogitate^ hesitate, palpitate '. 

esce, iflll (Lat -esdfre; Fr. -ist- (Lat. -iac-, -esc.) in verbs in 
.ir, Lat. 'ire : growing or tending to) : ' coalesM, effervesce ; 
aboli^A, langnish, perish, ravish, relinquish '. 
. A step further back would sometimes biing us to nouns: 
'famish, finish, punish'; or to adjectives; 'flourish, cherish, 
diminish, embellish, establish, replenish '. 

ge (Lat -ieSr^ Fr. ger) : ' chai^ JQ<3K0* -v^nge '. 

», ite (Lat supine ttwni): 'edt^; expedi^, ignite'. The 
Latin forms of the two last are from noun roots. 

. (8.) By modifying the VbweUy or CimMnafUa^ or both : 'drip 
(drop), fell (fall), roost (rest), raise (rise), reel (roll), set (dt) 
snuff (sniff), dodge (dog), blench (blink)^ dredge (drag), drench 
(drink), twitch (tweak), watch (wake), wrench (wring)'. Most 
of these derivatives are causative v^bs. 

^ (4.) By poatfixing Adverbs and Prepositions: as 'find oirf', 
♦pluck (nU\ *bear wiUi\ 'bring in\ 'fell in\ 'climb up', 
' heave to *, ' despair of\ These postfixed words are to be con- 
•idered in many cases as part of the verb, although not onlv not 
fused with it, like the ordinary suffixes, but susceptible of being 
removed to a distance by the object coming^ between : ' find Mm 
but ', ' pluck it out '. ' bring the messenger in ', ' send the things. 
away '. They often acquire a meaning not explained by the 
separate meanings of the parts : ' find out ' is no more to be 
parsed as two words than * invent '. Moreover, we find verbal 
nouns formed from them; 'the looker on*, 'entrance in', 
'goings out *, ' the climber upward ' — (Shakespeare). Wc may 
have ^o different meanings from the same constituents differ- 
ently placed : as ' overcome *, ' come over '. 

To sum up ; in deriving verbs from verbs, we have sometimes 
little more than a synonyme ('arise *) ; in other cases, a diminutivej 
or frequentative force ; and in some instances an intensive effect. 
The causative verbs are a distinct class. Among the most import- 
ant derivatives are those that negative in some way or other the 
-meaning of the simple verb. 

DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

17. Adverbs are formed principally from 
Adjectives and Nouns. 

' (1.) By Prejiaxs, These have already been exemplified (g 2-5) : 
'a-bed, •ground, -head; awry; o-down ; (Uom, -^oiifrff-fpre^. 
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-hind, •sides, •times ; n^yer ; -or ; to-dny, -night; undergnmnd*. 
^ Apace, apart, across ; ptf/'-adyenture -chance, -hi^s *. 

<3.) By NcMve Suffixes, 

If is now by far the principal ending whereby adrerbs ar6 
derived from adjectives : * carefuWy, gently (for *gentle-ly *), 
honestly, hopelessly, probably (for ' probable-ly *), smoothly, 
swiftly . 

Also from participles : * beseechingly, confidingly, disappoint* 
iiigly, falteringly, perplexingly ; unflinchingly ; decidedly, 
disconnectedly, pointedly ; onweariedly *. 

From nouns : • hap/y, purposely ; monthly, weekly '. 

ling, loOi|[: 'darkZtn^, flatling ; hesLdlan^*, 

meal (division) t * hmhmealf piecemeal '. 

ward, wards : *downuwrrf(#), forwmrd(s) (= foT<A-ward(s)}, 
outward(s)'. * Frmvatxl * and * waytoare? ' are adjectives. 

way, way-S : * straightim.v, noways \ 

Wue : ' hkeurtse, otherwise '. 

Various inflexional eTidingsmhj also be noted : 

OenUUves end in g, es, 86, ce : * alway#, besides, betimes, 
Aeeds, nowadays, unawares, upwards * eUe (0. £. elles) ; one^,* 
twice, thrice (older ones, twies, thries). 

The 4 in some words of this class is an accretion : ' amidst, 
amongst, betwix/, whilst \ for ' amidd«9 *, &c. 

Datives : * seldom, whilom (0. £. -wm) '» In Oldest Enelish, 
the adv. was formed from the corresponding adjective by adding 
-« — a dative suffix : foest (' fast * : aai.), fasst^ (' fast ' : adv.). 

AccusaHves : 'alway, noway, otherwise, sometime, back« 
ward ; then, t)ian *• 

Instrumentals : 'the (with comparatives), thus (thb), how, 
why*. 

' Here, there, where, Idiker, thither, whither ', are locatives 
from pronominal roots. * He7ic«, thence, whence ', seem to 
combine a locative and a genitive suffix : -n- -f- -ce (= es). 

Setting aside the regular formation in *ly*, and the instances 
of inflexional endings^ the remaining adverbs are really phrases. 
One leading class shows a union of preposition (chiefly ' a ') and 
noun : ' o-sleep, d^-sides, per-cnsuce \ Others show an 
adjective and a noun coalescing, the preposition being absent : 
' noway, otherwise \ 

DltRnrATIQiN OF PREPOSITIONS. 

I8« The chief Prepositions are primitive woids of the 
English language, and have corresponding forms in the 
otlier languages of the Indo-European family : ' at, by, 
for, in, o^. on, to, >vilh '. * 
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■ In ' from ', the -m i« a superlative ending. 

Comparative endings appear in a few prepositions : ' tSter ipf 
= of^ * from ') ; over (0. E. of-er, from i-oot of €f) ; mufdr 
(compare Ijat vnUr : ir(»n tn)» Also in 'ere' (0. E. a^-t 

* earlier, before '). 

'To>imr£{(«) ' is 'in the direction of, in the direction indi- 
cated by * to '. 

A large number of prepositions are really shortened phrases : 
'amid(st), beside, behind, Itc. ' ; = in the midst (=s middes-t^ 
mid being adj. and t an accretion) of ', ' by the side of ', kc 

* like, near, next, &c. ' are adjectives practically need as 
pepositions, through the omission of ' to ' : * like to \ * near to', 
sc. 

Participles : * notwithstanding, owing to '. 

CUuncal PreposUiona, Simpk : ' per, pro, sans '. ' Across ' 
is a shortened phrase. * Maugre, minus, round ', adjectives. 
The chief instances are originally participles : * concerning, 
during, excepting, regarding^ touching ; except(ed), past, save'. 

DE&IYATIOK OF OONJUNCTIONSr 

19. A yery few are simple words of the language : 
^and, if, that '. 

Nearly all the words that serve as Conjunctions are 
appropriated from other parts of speech, chiefly and 
more immediately from the Adverb and the Pre- 
position. 

Adverbial conjunctions : ' also, likewise, then, further, still, 
only, therefore, accordingly, else, because, since, as, when '. 

'Or, nor', are condensations of * other or either ', *nother or 
neither '. 

PrepotiHonal conjunctions : ' but, for, except, after, before, 
until C And some of these are fundamentally adverbiaL 

20. Of all the purposes of forming derivatives, none 
is of more consequence than the signifying of nega- 
tion, contrariety, or opposition. 

After expressing a thing, quality, or action, we need to have 
the means of expressing the absence or negation of the thing. 
This has been largely provided for in our system of Prefixes and 
Suffixes, but still not adequately ; and it is useful to know the 
circumlocutions that are in reserve when these fail us. 

The chief pr^es are, * dis, in, mis, n, non, re, un ', and the 
si^ffia^ is * less ' . The employment of Utts^. has been fijipriwiously -• 
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limited ; but the toe of negativd prefixes to nouns is slowly 
reviying. Tennyson uses *di8(am% fniarfaitfa, umiaith, u^ 
charity , kc 

In some cases we have aepanUe words for the opposite of a 
meaning : * Light, dark * ; * hot, cold ' ; * light, heavy ' ; 'hard, 
soft ' ; * rich, poor * ; * industrious, idle * ; * north, south ' ; 

* pleasure, pain : * action, passion ' ; * clever, stupid * ; * seeing, 
bUud '. 

In technical and scientific language we can prefix ' not '. To 
signify all colours except white, we may say * not-white ' ; 

* me, not-me *, * round, not-ronnd '. 

The chief eireumlocutions are seen in sndi examples as the 
following : — * That was the very opposite (or reverse) of candour' ; 

* that would be anything but reasonable ' ; * very far from 
reasonable ' ; 'his conduct showed a great want {absence) of 
selfishness '. These forms are often used to avoid the harshness 
of the other more direct negative forms : ' to relate disagreeable 
truths of a neighbour is far from innocent ' ; so, ' far from 
pretty ' is softer than ' ugly ' ; ' a great want of consideration ' 
IS hardly so strong as ' inconsiderate '. 

21. Modified Forms. 

The following are examples of shortened forms : * aim * (0. Fr* 
esmeTf Lat cesHwarCy * to estimate *), * alms * (Gr. elee-mosp^rte, 
O, E. celmessejy *ant* (0. Keeme^, *emmet'), 'binnacle' (formerly 
'Mttacle'; Fr. htdntaclef Lat habHaeulitm); 'brig' (brigantine), 
'bus* (omnibus), 'cab* (cabriolet), 'cad' (cjidger), 'change' (ex- 
change), * censer' (incense), 'cess*, (asses), 'cit' (citizen), 'con* 
(for ' contra ', in * pro and con '), ' consols ' (consolidated 

• moneys), 'coz' (cousin), 'drawing-room* («?iiMrawing), 'dropsy* 
(foimerly ' hydropisy ' ; from Gr. hydrops, from hydor ' water ') ; 
' furl ' (* fiirdel ', bundle up) ; 'jury-mast, -rudder ' (injury) ; 
'larceny' (Lat. latrociniuvi) ; 'limn' (illuminate), 'lone' 
(alone), * miss * (mistress), ' mite ' (minute), mob (0. E. mobile^ 
Lat mobile (vulgus), * easily moved, fickle '), ' parrot ' (Fr. 
perroquet), ' phiz ' (physiognomy), ' prentice ' (apprentice), 

* * print ' (imprint ; Fr. empreitUe, * impression *, imprimery 
'print'; Lattw primere) ; 'purl' (purne, Fr. pourfiler, 'to 
overcast with gold thread *), ' sir ' (Fr. sire, sieur, Lat. senior) , 
'size ' (assize), 'spite ' (despite), * sport' (desport), ' store ' (Fr. 
estorer, Lat. instatirare) ; ' tire- woman ' (ortire) ; * story ' 
(history), 'vail' (avail), 'van' (caravan), 'ware* (aware), 
'wig' (for 'periwig', itself a corruption of 'peruke', Fr. 
perruque). 

Frequently a word is assimilated to a more familiar form, or 
otherwise .changed : 'acorn (Or £i aBcem, ' of the oak ' ; as if 
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* oak-corn ') ; * beaver * (Lat. fbtr ; trausposition of consonants) ; 
'cartridge (corruption of Fr. cartouche; as * porridge* of 

* pottage *, * estridge * <rf * ostrich *) ; * corporal * (Fr. caporcU^ 
lilt, caput ; not connected with corpus) ; * coy * (Fr. eoi^ Lat. 
quietus) ; * curse * (in * not care a curse \ is for kerSy an older 
form of * cress *) ; * cutlet * (Fr. cdteUUCf dim. from cSte, Lat 
4»rta, *r^.^ 'daflfodU' (asphodel) ; 'ewer* (O. E. h'wer, Fr. 
aigiiierey from aiguCf Lat aqua, * water *) ; * lias * (layera) 
'nonee' (*n* belongs to the inflexion of the demonstr. adj. : 
f for thaii anes*); 'oakum^* (0, E. aeumbaj cemba; *what is 
combed *f *tow*) ; *pox* (pocks) ; 'saveloy* (Fr. cervelasy from 
cervelUf Lat eerebellum, 'brains'); 'tansy' (Fr. tanaisie, Gr. 
{Uhanasia^ 'immoitalrty ') ; 'whack* (thwack) ; ' wherry * (ferry). 
~ Further examples of shortening, assimilation, and other 
varieties of change may be seen under tlie Prefixes, or may be 
gathered by careful obsenratioa in the course of using the 
etymological dictionary. 

Compound Words. 

22. Compound words are those that are made 
up of simple words of ind6i)et)deiit significance; as 

* day-star *, * sun-beam ', ' free-man ', * rose-tiuted ', 

* stout-hearted \ * commander-mrchief '. 

As a general rule (he first word qtuUifietthe second. * Finger- 
ring ' is a ring for the finger ; ' rt»^-finger ' is the finger that 
wears the ring. A ' rose-tree' is a tree of the kind that grow& 
roses ; a ' iree-roae ' is a rose of the kind that grows on trees. 
A ' grownd-nni * is a nut growing in the ground ; a ' ti2</-ground* 
is a ground for producing nuts, 

A change ofatceni is usually required to make two words into 
a compound word. The crow is a * bl&ck bird ', not a * black- 
bird * ; a ' v6d h6use ' is a house that is red. A ' mM h6use ' 
would be a family all gone deranged ; but a ' m&d-hoQse ' is a 
house for receiving mad persons. 

' Lay thy bow of pearl apAit 
And thy silver sUitung quiver.* 

This is either ' thy shining quiver made of silver * (silver 
shining), or ' thy quiver shining like silver ' (silver-shining). 
Euphony may sometimes interfere with this rule ; as * monks- 
hood ', ' well-head ', ' hop-pole ', which can hardly avoid accent 
on both members. 

, Those eom|»ound words are often connected with the hyphen. 
The compound with the hyphen enables us" to exprej^s a 
distinction, seen in coojparing ^horse-kair* with *a horse's 
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hair ' ; the one is the material, without regard to quantity : 
the other the hair of one hoi-se. 

23. Composition of Nouns. Nouns are combined 
with nearhj all the oth^r Parts of Speech ; and in a f&w 
cases compound nouns are formed by union of two 
words belonging to other parts of speech. 

Kouns with Nouns, — ' Birthday, churchyard, coffeehouse^ 
copptn*smith, cornfield, handbook, moonlight, rosebud '. To 
these we should add * drawing-room, resting-place, riding-whip, 
turning-lathe, walking-stick ', as the words 'drawing', * riding ', 
&c., are verbal equivalents to nouns. In * self-love', 'self !• 
substantially a noun. 

Sometimes a genitive case-ending is retained : ' craffc-«-many 
herdsman, kinsman, landsman (compare ' sea-man *) ; cattpaw ;. 
death^heiid ; Thur^^day '. * Cynosure ' (= dog's tail). 

In * Jack-o'-lantern *, * Will-o'-the-Wisp ', *of' is retained. 
'Catamount is a corruption of 'cat o* mountain*. Compare 
' aide-<f«-camp, corduroy (Fr. corde du rot, * king's cord *) ', &c 

NouTia vnth Adjectives: 'fortnight, goodwill, greensward, 
highland, highway, hotbed, midday, redbreast, stronghold'. 

Nouns toiih Verbs : ' cutwater, daredevil, makeshift, pick-- 
]>ocket, singsong, spendthrift, spitfire, stopgap, turncoat '. In 
these words the verb governs the noun, and the meaning is some 
pei-son or thing that {lerforms the action indicated. The same 
meaning is expressed in another class of words by adding ' er * 
to the comi>ound : ' landowner, peacemaker, shipbuilder, 
stockbroker, talebearer'. By sufiSzmg *ing* the act is ex- 
pressed: 'shipbuilding', &c. A verb preceded by a noun ia 
rare ; as ' godsend '. ' Bloodshed ' is participle joined to noun ; 
so are 'ormolu', 'treasure-trove'. 'Bakenouse' exemplifies 
yet another combination : so ' washhouse, drawbridge, draw- 
wbU, grindstone, &c. '. Cp. 'scape-goat'. 

Nouns with Adverbs : ' by-play, by-word, forethought, in- 
gathering, instep, lockiip, onset, out-going, outlaw, out-rider, 
sundown, up-rising '. These adverbs are to be distinguished 
{torn, the same words used as prepositions, as will be seen in the 
following class. 

Nouns with Prepositions: 'forenoon, afternoon'. In these 
the noun is under government by the preposition. In ' after- 
thought', the meaning oC 'after' is adverbial, something 
' thought fl^r*. 

Fronovm and Adjective : ' nonesuch V 
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Adverb and Verb : 'outlay, thoroughfare'. Verb preceding: 

* breakdown, cast-away, dmwback, pinafore, run-away *♦ 

Verb and Verb : * hear-say, hobnob, make-believe '• 
Verb and Preposition : ' go-between ', 

24. Composition of Adjectives. The chief ele- 
ments are Adjectives and Participlei^ with Kouns and 
(occasionally) with Adverbs. 

Noun and Adjectives — * Bloodred, child-like, fancy-free, heart- 
whole, pitcli-dark, sea-green, snow-white *. The noun in most 
of these instances adds its meaning to or defines the adiective : 

* as red as blood ', ' green like the sea ', &o. In ' headstrong, 
heart-whole, sinful*, the noun is the subject of reference : 
' whole as regards the heart '. Numeral and the noun ' fold ' : 
'twofold'. 

Adjective and Adjective : ' pale-bine (blue of a pale shade), 
red-hot (so hot as to be red) '. 

N(mn and Imperfect Participle: ' all-seeing, fruit-bearing, 




Noun and Past Participle : * awe-struck, coal-laden, heart- 
felt, home-grown, moss-grown, moth-eaten, 8ea-bom(e), 
tempest-tossed, thunder-riven, terror-stricken, Tine-clad, 
weather-beaten, woe-begone '. 

In all such cases the noun is really adverbial, being the sole 
representative of an adverbial phrase : * awe-struck ' is ' struck 
with awe*; 'home-grown' is * grown €U home', 'ice-built 
mountains ' are ' mountains built of ice \ In * chapfallen '. the 
participle may agree with the noun, or the noun may be regularly 
adverbial. 

Adjective (complement) and Imperfect Participle t 'dear- 
sounding, simple-seeming, stem-looking '. 

Adjective or Participle and .^i?«r6.-:-*All-powerfhl, far- 
fetched, hieh-born, highly-wrought, inbred, overcharged, over- 
done, well-bred, well-meant '. 

Verb and Nown, — ' Break-neck (speed), do-nothing (days) '. 

Compounds toith * ed *, simulating participles : 

Novm. and Noun : 'hook-nosed, lion-hearted, ox-eyed, *• 

Adjective and Noun: 'able-bodied, bandy-legged, four* 

iided, long-head^ Boman^noaedt aober-miniua, wana* 

iMurliBd, weak-ltaieed • 
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26. Composition of Verbs. 

Noun and Verb : * back-bite, brow-beat, way-lay *. 

Adjective (oompleraeut) and Verb: 'fbl-fil, rough-hew, 
safegnard, vouchsafe, white-wash '. 

Adverb and Verb : * cross-question, doflf (do off), don, fore- 
tell, gain-say *. 

26. Composition of Adverbs. 

Noun and Noun : * length- ways *, * sideways *. 

Adjective and Nouni 'always, likewise, otherwise, some- 
times, straightway'. 

Adverb and Adverb : 'a8(^al-so), whereas, thenceforward'. 

Adverb and Preposition i * hereupon, whereby, whereof*. 

Adjective and Adcerb : ' nowhere, somehow '. 

Comfdex oompounds: nevertheless, notwithstanding, more- 
over. 

27. Prepositions are compounded of one another : 
* into *, * within *, * without ', * upon ', * throughout \ 

'But' (as adverb, preposition, or conjunction) is compounded 
of *by* (be) and 'out' (like the Scotch phrase 'out bjr*). 
Originally it signified closeness with separation, and its various 
meanings are in accordance with this. 

28. Compounds, disguised and assimila- 
ted. 

Many words that are really compound have lost the appear- 
ance of compounds, and look like simple words ; and in other 
cases, a simple word has been corruptca into a compound form ; 
and it often happens that one or both parts of a real or 
simulated compound have been assimilated to some other 
(probably better known) words, with which, however, they 
have no radical connexion. 

' Apricot ' (older ' apricock ', Fr. dbricot, Lat. (malum) prce- 
eox^ ' early ripe (apple) ') ; ' as ' (0. £. als, alse, ecUl-gwa, 
' al-80 ') ; * ballast ' (0. E. bat-last, ' boat-load *) ; * barley ' (§ 8, 
li (8), (c)) ; * bam '- (0. E. berem, * bere-vsm ', * bere-place or 
barley-house *) ; * bice * or * bise ' (for 0. E. asure-bicCf Fr. 
hes-azur, 'an inferior blue'); 'biscuit* (Fr., from Lat Mi 
eoctus, 'twice cooked ') ; ' bridal ' (O. £. bryd'-ealu, 'bride^ale oi 
-feast *) ; * burglar ' (Fr. burglaire, Lat. burgi-la^o, * buirg- oi 
house-robber ') ; ' bustard ' (Sp. abutarda, Fr. ou(s)tarde, Lat 
avie-tarda, ' slow bird ') ; ' chaffer ' (chap-fare, ' way or course 
.(fa^e) of bargaining {chap, O. S. oeap)*)\ 'constable' (Fr. 
cownitahle^ Itid. conetUtbm^ Lat comes stabuli, 'count df thft 
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Stable ', * master of the horse *) ; * oormorant * (Fr. ; Ital. corvo 
martnOf 'sea-crow*); 'coverlet* (Fr. couvre-lU, * cover-bed ' : 
not a dim. from * cover ') ; * ctirfew * (Fr. couvre-feit, * cover- 
fire*); 'daisy* (* day 's-eye') ; 'every' (0. K cefer-celCf 'ever- 
each ') ; ' futt^ks * (' foot-hooks *, or ' foot-locks *) ; * gospel 
(O. E. god-spell, 'good news') ; 'gossamer* (* God's-summer *) ; 
'gossip' (O. E. god-sib, ' God- related *, orig. 'sponsor'); 
'gozzard* (= goose-herd); 'greatling fishery* (great line) ; 
'groundsel {O. E. grund-stpeligey 'ground-dwelling or -covering* 
plant) ; 'groundsil*, 'grunsel' (0. E. grund-syl, 'ground- sill* 
or -base, threshold) ; * halliards ' (or ' halyards *, that is * haul- 
' yards ') ; * handsel * (O. E. hand-selan or -syllan, ' hand -to 
give •) ; ' heifer ' (O. E. hea-fore, * stall-cow ') ; ' huzzy * (O. E. 
)iiis-wif, * house-wife *) ; * icicle * ^0. E. is-gicel, * ice-congealed 
lump, -cone': cp. Germ, kegel) ; 'janizary* (Turkish yeni' 
ischeriy * new-troops ') ; 'jeopardy* \¥t. jev> parti, laX, jocus 
partUus, ' a dividwi game, an even chance ') ; 'julep * or ' julap * 
(Arab. jtUab, Pers. gul-ah, 'rose-water*); 'kerchief* (Fr.; 
eouvre'^ijef, * cover-head ') ; ' lady * and ' lord * (See Inflexion, 
Gender, § 3) ; ' lammas * (O. E. hlaf'Tooease, ' loaf-mass, or 
-feast*) ; 'lamprey* (Fr. lamproie, Lat lampeira, 'larabo- 
petra *, * lick-rock ') ; ' liquorice * (Gr. gfykyrrhiza, glykyS' 
rhiza, ' sweet- root *) ; 'lute' (Arab. al'*ud,* the wood'); 
' manure * (= ' manoeuvre *, Fr. ; from mairueuvre, Lat moMus^ 
opera, ' hand-work *) ; * marshal * (0. H. Germ. mardh-acaUi, 
'horse-servant*, O. Fr. mareschal: compare 'seneschal', sene-scalh, 
'old servant*); 'midriff' (0. K mid-hHf, 'mid-body') ; 'mole' 
(O. E. mold-ttjeorp, ' mould- thrower ') ; * neighbour * (O. E. iieah- 
bur, 'near-dweller *) ; 'nostril' (O.E. ruuthyrla, nose-thyrel or 
•4hril, * nose -doorlet (cp. Germ, thiir-le, nose- hole) ') ; ' oleander' 
(corruption of 'rhodo-dendron'); 'orchard* (O.E. ort-yard, ort- 
geard, wyft (worD-geard, 'root- or herb- 'arden') ; 'osprey' (Fr. 
orfraie; a corruption of ossi/roi/e, Lat. ossifraga, 'bone-breaker') ; 
' pastime * (' pass-time *) ; * porcupine * (Ital. porco-spinoao, 
Lat. poreua spiriosus, 'thorny, prickly hog'); 'porpoise', 
' porpess ' (Ital. porcopesce, Lat porcus-piseis, ' hog(like)-fish ') ; 
* prince * (Fr. ; Lat princeps, from primus-capio) ; ' prithee * 
•('I-pray-tbee*) ; 'quandary* (Fr. qu* endirai-jel 'what shall I 
say of it ? *) ; * samphire * (corruption of Fr. SaiTit Pierre, the 
herb of 8t Pet«r) ; ' scabbard * (O. E. aoauberk ; Icel. ska/a- 
biarga (Germ, bergen), ' scraper (sharp instrument) -to hide'); 
' scaffold * (0. Fr. escha/aud, escadnfaut, orig.* a plntfona whence 
to see a tourney, Lat. scadnfaUum, from ex and cadfifaltum, 
Ital. eatafalco, from Romance caiar, ' to view, look ', and 
Teutonic /rtZoo, 'a planking') ; 'sheriff* (O. E. scirCeJ-gcr./a, 
' shire-reeve, district- or county-governor ') ; * stewaiti (0. E. 
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•fo* (IceL $tia)'Weard, 'sty- ward', 'domestic affaiiv-maniiffer') ; 

* stirrap * (O. E. stiCgeJ-rap, * mounting -rope ; * such * (p. 
60, § 4) ; • tawdry ' (said to be for A i. Awdrey, SL Etheldreda) ; 

* threshold * (0. E. (hrescwald, ihreawold, * threshwood ') ; 

* vamp * (Fr. avant-pied) ; * vinegar * (Fr. vin^igrct * sour- 
wine') ; * viper* (Lat vipera^ for vivi-pera^ from vivua-pario 

* bring forth -alive *) ; * walrus ' (Germ, vxdlross ; from vxdy as 
in * whale *, Germ, tvallfiseh, and hrosSy ' a horse ') ; * warlock ' 
(O.E. wcBT'logat * treaty-bi-eaker or -liar*) ; * wassail ' (O.E. tcass 
hod, * be of (good) health \ * vour good health ! ') ; * which ' (p. 33, 
§ 13) ; * whisky ' (Kelt, uisge-beatha, * water of life ') ; * window * 
(IceL windatiga, * wind-eye ') ; * woman' (O.E. tmfman). 

* Beef-eater ' (corruption of Fr. bvjj^etier, one that attends at 
the buffet or sideboard) ; ' causeway ' (or ' caus^ ' : Fr. ehatui^ 
Lat. calecata); 'Charter-house' <Fr. Chartreua»t * (Carthusian 
monastery'); 'crayfish' or 'crawfish' (Fr. icrevissey Germ. 
krebiZf krebs) ; ' lanthom ' (former spelling of ' lantern ') : 
'lanyard' (or 'laniard'; Fr. laniere, 'thong'); 'pent-house 
(0. E. pentic^, Fr. appentis, ' sloping shed ' ; as if from *pente* 
house', 'slope-house'); 'pickaxe' (O. E. pikois; the ending 
assimilated to * axe ') ; * rakehell ' (O. K rakel, raklCy ' rover, 
rioter ') ; ' runagate ' (for ' renegate, renegade ') ; ' si>arrow- 
grass ' (for ' asparagus '). In Scotch, ' misdemeanours* 
sometimes become ' misty manners *, and ' coloeynth pills ', in 
one district at least, are called ' ColUeston pills '. 

'Bandog' (= * band-dog*, chained dog); 'Bedlam* 
('Bethlehem'); 'belfry' (Fr. bcffroi; O. Fr. berfroi, I At 
berfredus, belfredua ; Genu, bervrit, berevrit, * watch-tower, 
tower for defence * ; berg- or burg- friede, from bergeU'/rUden 

* to protect- to watch or defend ') ; * Billy Ruffian' (Bellerophon) ; 

* blunderbuss' (Dutch donderbus, Genu. donnerbSchM, ' thunder- 
gun *) ; ' brimstone ' (= O. E. brension, ' burn-stone ') ; 
'buckwheat' {* beech-wheat* ; cp. Germ, buch-weitzen) ; 
'carnival' (given as camemvale, 'farewell to fles^ '. and also 
as earnis levanien, * solace of the flesh *) ; ' catamount * (§ 23) ; 
' chance-medley ' (for Fr. ehaude-mel^, ' a hot fight or affray *) ; 
' checkmate ' (Fr. Mec et mat, Germ. sckact^naM^ Pers. ahuh 
mdt, ' the king is dead '. Assimilated to verb ' check ') ; 
'claymore* (Gael. = 'sword-great'); 'cockchafer' (= *clock 
(Scotch; = 'beetle') -chafer*); 'cockloft' (= *cob or cop 
(= top) -loft') ; 'cockswain' (or ' coxen*, = * doo^swain ') ; 
•counterpane ' (corruption of 'counterpoint-*, Fr. contre-poirUe, 
for ' courtC'poinU, O. Fr. coulte-pointe, from Lat. eulciia puvcta, 
' stitched-cM«Aio» ') ; * cowslip ' (for *cowsleek ' : see § 8, 1» (3), 
(c)); 'coxcomV (* cock's-comb') ; * cupboaixi ' (for 'cup-^wr or 
•bower '); ' curtail ' (Fr. court-taUler, ' cut short ') ; * domesday- 
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l)ook' (for dmnus Dei, 'house of God*. Also derived 8iin]>1y 
from dom^^ 'judgment'); 'donnouse* (Fr. dormeuse, *the 
Bleeping animal ' ; merely, perhaps, assimilated to * mouse *) ; 

* everywhere ' (for ever-gefiwcer, cvcr-ihwar : not from * every *) : 

* fieldfare * (0. E. feala-for, fealvoTy from its pale yellow or dun 
ifealu) colour); * furlong '(0. E. f^irh- ov fur-lang^ 'furrow- 
long*)* 'goosebeny' (corrupted from Germ, kvousiciyhierc, 

* the rough beiry *) ; * handywork ' (O. B. havd-geiveore : not 
from * handy *) ; * hangnail * (for * agnail ' : 0. E. an^icegl, from 
unge-nasgel, 'sore nml\ The Scotch often use 'ragnail', tlje 
broken bits of flesh appearing like rags) : 'harbour' (0. E. 
hereberga, from h^re-beorgan^ ' aimy -to protect ' : orig. ' lodging 
or station for an am»y ') ; ' hanberk * (0. Fr. hauberc, O. E. 
h{e)alsb€org ; from h{e)als-heorgant 'neck- to protect*)"; 
'hautboy * (or ' oboe ' : Fr. JiatUbois, ' high -wood *, Ital. oboe) ; 

* humble-pie ' (for ' U7nble-ine ', pie made of {h)umbles or 
numble* (Fr. nombles), entrails of deer ; assimilated to 

* humble *) ; ' husband ' (O. E. husbonda^ * house-cultivatoi', 
•possessor, -master'; cultivator of soil attached to a house) ; 

* jerked -beef * (Chilian charqui) ; 'Jew's harp' (perh. from Fr. 
jeu, ' toy *) ^ * Jerusalem-artichoke * (for Ital. girusohy ' sun- 
'• flower') ; 'John Dory or Doree ' (Fr. jaune d-or^e, 'golden- 
yellow'; if not a corniptioQ ofiljanUore^ 'the gate keeper', the 
'fish being so called in the Adriatic, in reference to St. Peter) ; 

* jolly boat ' (for ' yatrZ-boat ') ; ' keelson * (Dan. kol-svin, or 
•mlif -syllf 'keel-sill*); 'kickshaw* (Fr. quelque chos6f 
'something.*) ; 'landgrave* (Germ, land-graf; graf, 'earl'); 
' linsey-woolsay ' (linen and wool) ; ' loadstar * or ' lodestar ', 

* loadstone * or ' lodestono * (from ' lead ', 0. E. losdany lad, 
Perh. in the last case there is also a confiision with ' Lydian 
stone * : cp. * magnet * = ' magncsian stone ') ; * loggerhead ' 
(' log'head ) ; * maulstick, mahlstick, mostick * (Genni. 
maleratock • painter's-stick *) ; ' nightingale * (0. E. nihU^ 
gale, Germ. nacJUigall, ' night-singer ') ; ' peacock ' (0. E. 
pawttf Fr. paon, Lat. pavo7iem) ; ' pea-jacket ' (Dutch pije^ 

* coarse thick cloth ^ ; ' purview* (Fr. pourvu, * provided (that)'); 
'quinsy* (0. E. ' squinancy *, Fr. «5T*twa7tac, Gr. kyn-angke, 

* (tog-throttling *) : ' rosemary * (Lat. ros marinus, ' dew of the 
sea*); 'summerset* or 'somersault', kc. (p. 234, 'supra');' tit- 
mouse (O. E. ^i^ (little)-ma«6 (little), 'small-sparrow'): 'walnut' 
(0. K ipcalh hniU, ' foreign-nut *) ; * Welsh rabbit * ('rare-bit ') ; 

* whitlow ' (prov, Engl. wkickfUiw, = quiek-flaw, * living sore^ ; 

* wiseacre ' (Germ, loeiasager, * wise-sayer ') ; ' woodbine * 
(' -bind ') ; ' wormwood ' (' -wort *, -wyrtf ' herb, plant *) ; 

Phrases. — ' Cat-o*-nine-tails *, ' fail-me-never , ' forget-me- 
not \ ' eood-for-nothing ', ' hole-and-corner \ ' knock-me^own \ 

* ne'er-do-well *, ' out-of-the-way *. 
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SYNTAX 



Syntax explains the mode of arranging 
words in sentences. 

The Syntax of English is comiNiTfttively sunpley fnm the 
absence of Inflexions. 

There are three leading processes or principles that 

regulate the joining together ot worcU ioto sentences : these ai'e 
,C<mcard, Oov&mmmt, and Order. The syntax of Oar lauguag^ 
depends principally upon the last ; the two first, concord an'd 
government^ presappose inflexions, and are wanting in a 
unguage according as these are wanting. 

Syntax is ren<jUred more simple and intelligible by the 
UUdysis of sentenceiL which asc^tains what is common to 
all sentences, and shows how the different parts are related to 
each other. 



THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

1. Every sentence consists of two parts, 

the Subject and the Predicate : *gold is precious'; 
* gold ' (ifuhj.), * is precious * (pred,). 

For the purpose of exjdaining the Parts of Speech, it was 
necessary at the outset to describe the two principal divisions of 
the sentence, and the manner of enlarging or extending each of 
them by the use of qualifying words. 

2. Sentences are Simple, Complex, and 
Compound. 

A tSimple Sentence contains one Subject and 
one finite Verb : * the patience of Job is proverbiarj 

* I>r. Johnson, in hUgraminar/dlsiDisMS the suhject of ftyntax in a 
few liiMB, remarking thai * our langito^ has no little inflexion or variety 
of tcrmiiULtious^ that Ita oonstructiou littther requireti nor admits Biany 
rules'. 
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A Complex Sentence, while containing but one. 

Rrincipal Subject and one principal Predicate/ 
as two or more finite Verbs: *the event 
happened, as it waa foretold \ 

A Compound Sentence contains two or more 
principal Sentences: 'the individual dies, but 
the race endures '. 

The Simple Sentence . 

3. The Simple Sentence contains one, 
Subject and one finite Verb. 

These may, however, assume enlarged and complicated forms. 
The most elementary form is seen in such examples as * the sun 
warms \ * water drowns '. The more extended forms may be' 
considered as growing out of this. 

4. (I.) The primary elements (Subject and 
Predicate) may have one or more secondary 
elements or adjuncts tacked on to them; as 'the 
(tropical) sun (thoroughly) warms (the ground) '. • 

Here the subject is enlarged by the qualifying word * tropical' ; 
the predicate is enlarged by adding an object — * the ground ', ■ 
and by the adverb * thoroughly '. This exemplifies the 
enlarged simple sentence, containing both the primary elements 
(noun and verb) and the secondary elementa (adjective and 
adverb). 

5. (2.) Both the primary and the secondary 
elements, as represented by the Noun, Verb, 
Adjective, and Adverb, may undergo transforma- 
tions and expansions. 

6. The Subject, whose type is the Noun, may 
be also a Pronoun, or an Infinitive (Parts of 
Speech — Noun) : * he lives ' ; * to woik is the lot of 
.men ' ; * working is often fatiguing *. 

The infinite forms may take an object and qualifying words, • 
whence it is very common to have an expanded infinitive phrase 
as the subject of a sentence : * to hear a good orator is rare ' ; 
* to work hard is the fate of many ' ; * to s}yeak the truth at all ' 
times is reckoned a duty * ; * readlTig much is not the only way 
to knowledge '. 
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The infinitive may hav^e a snbject, as well as an object and 
qnalifying words ; this is effected by prefixing *for* : */or a. 
prinee to be redncid by villany to my circumstances is calamity 
enongh *. Strictly, however, this is merely an inversion for 

* to be reduced is calamity enough /or ajmnee *. 

The Object, or completion of the transitive 
Predicate, having also a Noun for its type, under- 
goes the same transformations as the 

oubject : * the dog follows hivi * ; * John - likes 
working (or to foork) ' ; * leave off shrieking, and begin 
considering * ; * every one likes to hear good news \ 

The rule that one verb governs another in the infinitive is 
merely a way pf saying that an infinitive can be the object of a 
sentence in place of a noun, or that one verb can govern another 
only when that other is in a noun position : * I Mgin to move \ 
means ' I begin the act of moving ' ; ' to move ' is the same as 
' the act of moving \ 

A verbal Noun may take an object in the form of an infinitive 
expres^on : ' his proposal to raise the siege was approved of by 
the government '. The noun * proposal * contains the active 
force of the verb * propose ' : * he proposed to raise the sieges and 
this was approved of. 

' To ' is not necessary to the infinitive : it is not inserted after 
the verbs ' have ', ' may ', * can ', * shall ', * wUl \ * do ', * dare ', 
'bid', 'let*, 'make', 'must*, 'durst*, 'need not', 'feel*, 
' hear *, * see *. The list might be extended, especially with 
woi-ds of similar meaning : * wish ', * intend *, ' help *, * deign ', 
&C., and by reference to older writers and poets. There are 
also frequent exceptions. ' To * is dropped after the preposition 
' bat ' : 'he did notliing but read '. 

7. The regular Subject or Object may be 
Enlarged by all the various means of qualifying or 
modifying the Noun. 

I. The Adjective : * much anxiety shortens life * ; 

* we met an o/5 soldier '. 

This is the regular and usual mode of expressing the attribute 
of a noun, whether the subject or the object of a sentence. We 
may include under it the many cases where a noun is used as 
an adjective : * stump orator *, ' irmi duke *, * ^raw;-way ', &c. ; 
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ftnd the few cases where an adverh is so used (elliptically) .: 
* the church here \ kc* 

(2.) A Possessive Case : * fJie MngU preroga- 
tive*; *7m death'. 

Here the possessive acts the part of the adjective hy specifying 
some individual instance of the thing named by the other 
noun : * of all prerogatives, the one here spoken of is the one 
belonging to the king '. 

(3.) A Noun in apposition: 'Havelock, the 
hero, is dead ' : * and David, the king, answered Joab, 
tJte captain of the host \ &c 

An infinitive phrase may be in apposition as well as a noun. 
' The mle, to love thy neighbour as thyself, comprehends our 
dnty to man.' 

It is a general principle of langaage, that words placed 
together are to be understood as mut^dly connected, if there be 
nothing indicated to the contraiy. 

(4.) A Phrase made up of a Preposition and 

a Noun : ' a man of letters * (a literary man) ; * the 
right of pasture ' ; ' a word in season * ; ' the hoiise by 
ihs wood ' ; * men toith wives \ 

We may specify a thing bv any circumstauoe of poiHion ob 
relation to other things, which relationship is usually expressed 
by a preposition : ' the door on your right hatid ' ; ' tiie property 
for sate * ; * the church on the hill ' ; ' the road to rmn * ; * thre 
battle of Hastings * ; * the captain unth his men * ; * five ^ the 

* A phrase formed by the Infinitive in * ing * may sometimes take an 
adjective: 'that burning the capitol was a wanton outrage'. The 
idmilar construction, ' the sending them the light ', was objected to by 
Lowtii, who considered that there are two equivalent constructicms, and 
these alone admissible. ' (by) sendiilg them \ and * the sending of them ' : 
in this last case, * sending ' being ia verbal noun.' But those are not in all 
eases equivalent : ' he expressed the pleasure he had in hearing the 
philosopher' and 'in the hearing of the philosopher', have different 
meanings. 

with a verbal noun we do not now omit the article : ' by (the) obeerving of 
this rule you will gain yoiu* point ' : ' at a or the meetina of council ' ; ' by 
(the) eompai-ing of authorities '. The omitting of * of' after the verbid 
noun often makes a total change of the meaning : ' the meeting «(f the 
council', and 'the meettng the council', are both allowable, but for 
different signifVeations. ' when the Lord saw it, he abhorred them* 
because of the provoking qf his sons and daughters ' ; ' because of 
mvokli^ his soiui \ and ' beoanse of the provoking bis sons ' : the first 
'I»uv<^dng' is a verbal noim, the seooiMi Mid the third, inftnitivsa. 
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seven * ; ' the chief among ten thousand \ The infinitive being 
the same as a noun, we may include such cases as ' a desire to 
rise \ The same remark applies to the gerund : ' a house to 
let*, "iiost of such examples are elliptical or contracted 
expressions : * the church standing on the hill *, * the road that 
leads to ruin *, Ice. * A man of the world ' is ' a man taJcen out 
of the world *, and therefore eziierienced in the affaii-s of the 
world. The full form shows tnat the real character of the 
prepositional phrase is adverbial, 

(5.) A Participial Phrase ; that is, a Participle, 

either alone, or having an object, or qualified by an 

Adverb; * a man carrying a burden passed a cow quietly 

grazing \ 

The participle qualifies or restricts the noun as an a^jectiye 
would do. * The minister, having obtained informatipn of the 
conspiracy, -ordered all those concerned in i^ to be arrested * : 
the second participle — 'concerned in it', restricts or define^ 
* those ', and is therefore a restrictive adjunct ; the first— 'having 
obtained', &c., does not define the 'minister', but supposes 
him to Im defined or ascertained already, and impails additional 
information respecting him : it is a contracted form of a 
compound sentence — 'the minister obtained information, arid 
ordered ', &c. It is a co-ordinating adjunct. 

This mode of contracting a compound sentence exhibits one 

of the characteristic ftinctions of the participle. The pai-ticipial 

phrase depends for its subject and for its power of affirmation 

on the finite clause, * Having gained our purpose, we departed*, 

is the same as ' we gained our purpose, and we departed ' ; but 

in the contraction, the subject of the first clause is omitted, and 

y the form of affirmation dropped. There is a very common 

^C error with reference to this constniction : thus ' having fa/Uedi 

^ in this attempt, no farther tria2 was made*. Here the participle 

'having* is without a subject, the finite clause supplying a 

different subject. The mistake probably arises from conlbuud- 

ing the co-ordinating participial adjunct with the participle iw 

the absolute construction : it would be connect to say, ' the 

attempt having failed, no farther trial was made. The participial 

phrase is then complete in itself. 

8. The Subject or the Object may be 
enlarged by a combination of two or more 
of these modes ; and the adjuncts may them** 
selves be modified by other adjuncts. 
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(1.) Instead of the simple adjective, we ifiay have an adjective 
'followed by a phrase of reference or of Regimen ; as * a man 
'Siffficient in himself \ 'anxious for notliing*, 'desirous to 
please *, * blameless in his life ', * careless of appt'araiujes *. 

The most Uvsual case of this construction is when the more 
remote adjunct implies a reference to something, or indicates in 
Vhat point or direction the meaning of t'le adjective is to be 
'taken ; thus * careless * is qualified or limited by stating the 
'exact matter that the carelessness applies to : * careless in his 
person ', * of his money ', ' of his life . 

When an adjective seems to govern an infinitive like a verb, 
this is because of its close alliance to some verb; thus, 'desirous 
to j»lease' scarcely differs from * desiring to ] 'lease *, which is 
'the infinitive or participle (as the case may be) of * desire *, 
^or the very same reason a noun may seem to have a regimen, 
as *the desire to please*. The j are examjilfs of the great 
freedom that our language allows in substituting one part of 
spi5 ch for another. 

(2. ) It is very common to have two or more adjectives qualifying 
the same subject ; as * the deej) Strjgian recesses ', * the old man 
eloquent *, * a good and faithful servant *, * the Victoria Hotel 
Company, limited '. Also the possessive and an adjective may 
"be frequently found conjoined : * fVellinijton*s Peninsular anny . 
- (3.) The noun of the prepositional phrase may be qualified 
hy an adjective or the equivalent of an adjective : * a man of 
any sense * ; * a pearl of great price '. With or without this 
qualification, the prepositional phrase may be conjoined with an 
atlj»'Ctive : * a grown man of sense ' ; * a goodly pearl of grea^t 
)price * ; * a wary statesman in difficult times \ 

(4.) The participial phr^e may be combined with other quali- 
fications : * a, powerful mind en jaged on great problems'. Here 

* mind * is restricted both by the adjective and by the participle. 

' As every noun occurring in a phrase may be the subject of 

new qualifications, .the main subject may be enlarged without 

Any other limit than that of becoming too complicated to be 

easily understood. 

All the attributes that constitute the enlargement of the subject may 
also be predicated of it, as will be seen presently. Things in the attribu- 
tive relation to a subject are auumed to belong to it, instead of being 
t)rediciitcd of it : 'a valiant inan ', ' a man qf bravery ', 'a man having a 
ttout heaH', iic, suppose or assume the characteristic of bravery as 
belonging to a man, and distinguishing him from the rest of men. If 
this cannot be assumed, and needs to be asserted, we miist predicate it ; 
as ' he i« valiant, i» a man of bravery, u a man of stout heart ', Ac. 

9. The Predicate may be a single Verb, in 

'which case it is called simple; as 'the dc^ runs'y 

* the sky hrightow \ 
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The Predicate is called complex when it is made 
up of a Verb of incomplete Predication and 

its complement : * the dog is sagadoua ' ; * the sky 
grows dear ' ; * he seemed honest \ 
The verb ' be * called the copula, is by pre-eminence the 

▼erb of incomplete predication. Except in the ca^e wh<:re 
it has its proper meaniug of existcuee, this verb always requires 
some subject or attribute joined to it to make a complete 
predicate : ' Pitt was a statesman * (noun) ; * the sky is blue ' 
(adjective) ; * he is here ' (adverb) ; ' that was of no conseqitence ' 
(phrase). 

The other verbs of incomplete predication are the intransitive 
verbs—* become *, * get *, *grow , * fall *, * live ', * die ', * seem *, 
Ac, and the transitive verbs — *can', *do', * shall', 'will*, 
•make*, *c*ll*i *deem*, * think', 'consider*, * choose*, 'elect', 

• constitute ', 'appoint *, &c. : * Napoleon became first consul ' ; 

* he ffot better * ; * I fell asleep * ; ' he groivs a man ' ; * he grovjs 
tall ' ; 'he seemed clever ' ; 'I can write * ;. ' they toere elected 
members \ 

The transitive verbs of incomplete predication have tWO 
constructions) active and passive. In the passive voice thejr 
eloscly resemble the intransitive; as 'he was made^ chosen, 
elected, appointed, constituted, declared, firsi cotisvI * ; ' he is 
thoughtf d« emed, considered, a man of ability *. ' 

With intransitive verbs, and also with transitive verbs used 
passively, the completion of the predicate is something affirmed 
of the subject of tne sentence : ' he seemed a god *, ' the wine 
tastes sour ' ; ' the rope is m^ie fast '. Hence the predicate, if 
a noun or adjective, agrees in case with the subject ; in other 
words, is considered to be in the nominative. 

Tbia remark, however, is of very little importance in the English 
languaK*! since, in the absence of noun inflexions, it can apply only to: 
the pronouns ; as 'I am he'. Even att regards the pronouns, sudii 
exinreMions with the nominative have boen called in question by some 
grammarians, as not in accordance with the genius of oiu: language. 

When the verb is transitive, and in the active voice, the 
complement of the predicate is an attribute of the objeet of the 
verb ; as ' they elected him captain *, ' he left me destitute ', 
' they made the house secure *. When the complement is a 
verb in the infinitive ('he can vjrite *,), the object is attached to 
this infinitive : ' he can write French '. 

10. The form of Negation is not to be looked 
upon as enlarging the Predicate : Uhe sun does 
not shine ', * he laughs not \ ^ the course is now ineX" 
pedient \ 
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EveiT deelttatory sentence either affirms or denies, and tHe 
denial m not more complicated than the affirmation. In other 
wordi, the negative * not ' is considered a part of the predicate 
rather than an adverbial enlargement of it : * he lauffhs merrily* 
shows an enlargement of the predicate ; not so * ne does not 
langh '. 

11. The Predicate, if a Transitive Verb, is 
completed by means of an Object: * Caesar 

conquered Graul * ; * he defies opposition * ; * they con- 
stituted me umpire '. 

It has already heen seen that the ohject is of the same nature 
as the suhject. It may he noun, pronoun^ or infinitive ; it may 
he enlarged hy an adjective, a possessive case, a noun in apposi- 
tion, a phrase made up of preposition uid noun, a participial 
phrase. 

12. The Predicate is enlarged by an Adverb, 
or an Adverbial phrase: 'ne rose early' ; 'she 
sings well ' / * they returned in good order \ These 
are called Adverbial Adjuncts of the Predicate. 

An adverh or adverhial phrase, as has heen seen, expresses any 
drcumstance of place, time, degree, certainty or uncertainty, 
cause, instrument, manner, connected with the action : 'we 
met in the town* ; "it happened Umg ago' ; 'it concerns u» 
little' ; *cu8uredly you will iind it so* ; * he died of fever * ; 
'the city was taken hy dratagem * : 'he cried with a loud voice'; 
'the hrook murmured pUaaantly* ; 'he wa« ncUwrally (by 
tuUureJ kind*. 

13. The Adverbial Phrase appears !it 
various forms : 

(I.) A Noun : 'we walked a mUe^ ; 4t weighs a 
pound * ; * they ran a race \ 

(2.) A Preposition and Noun: 'he went of 

necessity ' / * they watched by day and by night \ 

The adverhial ac^unct of Preposition and Noun is sometimes 
spoken of as the indirect object : ' he gave money to the poor * ; 
' they accused him of conspiracy^ and condemned him to a fine '• 

In these examples the verh has a direct ohject which it 
governs, — ' gave nwney ', * accused him ', ' condemned him ',-^ 
and what seems a second ohject reouired to specify the action 
completely* But these indirect oojeots are oetter Tiewed as 
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adverbial a^jimcts, qualifying the action of the verV. Wkei^ 
we say * they condemned him to a fine *, we indicate by the 
words ' to a fine ' something regarding the manner of his con- 
demnation. 

In such constructions as * they saluted him Emperor \ some 
grammarians consider * emperor ' (the completion of the 
predicate) as a second or indirect object 

(3.) A Noun qualified by some adjunct : 'he 

rose hu height * ; * we arrived last night ' / * let me die 
ths death of the righteous \ 

The noun in these constructions is in the objective case. In 
some instances there is an ellipsis of a ])repo8itiou : * we arrived 
on or during last night '. Also in the case of the simple noun 
nsed adverbially, — * they ran a race ', the noun is now regarded 
as in the objective, there being an elli})sis of a preposition. - In 
the expression ' let me die the death of the righteous \ the 
meaning is ' after the manner that the righteous die ', which is 
dbviously an adverbial signification. 

(4.) A Participle or a Participial Phrase : 

* they went along singing * ; * he stood gazing on the 
9cene below \ 

In most instances this adjunct may be considered as a separate 
clause contracted into a participial phrase : 'they went alonff, 
mnd $ang (as they went) ' ; ' he stood, and gazed . For it wul 
be seen that the participle is in apposition with the subfeet to 
the verb : * they— singing *, • he-^gmng '. 

When the Partici|Dle agrees with a Subject 
different from the Subject of the Verb, the 
Phrase is said to be in the Absolute Construction : 

* the sun having risen, we commenced our journey ' ; . 
^this said, he sat down *. 

* Then, as a gallant bark from Albion's coast 
(Tht storvu all tvfcUher'd and the ooeem erou*dJ 
Shoots into port, Ac'.— (Cowper.) 

Tho' absolute case, or the case of a detached participial 

phrase with a snbject of its own, differs in different languages, 

but grammarians have for the most part agreed that in English 

it is the nominatiTe ; accordingly, the following are deemed 

#orrect constructions :~ 

' Then I shall be no more ; 
And Adam, wedded to anothw Ere, 
Shall live with her enjoying ; / txtinet '.-<lf ilbon^ 
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' I shall not lag behind, nor «nr 
The way, tfum Unditiff. - (Milton.) 

* On theee and kindred thoughts intent I laj 
In silence musing by my comrade's side, 
He alto nUnt. '—(Wordsworth. ) 

The objective, corresponding to the oldest English dative, 
was till recently not UDCommon. Tillotson has : — * he made as 
wise and trae proverbs as anybody else has done since, h^ 
only excepted, who *, &c.* 

'Notwithstanding', 'pending', 'during', which seem to 
govern a noun in the manner of a preposition, are in reality 
absolute participles : ' notwWiatanding our losses we shall 
persevere'; * during the day'; Spending the trial'. The 
natural order would be * our losses notwithstanding ', * the day 
during, or continuing ', ' the trial pending ' ; and in the instance 
of * notwithstanding ', this order is not uncommon. 

* Except * is a remnant of the Latin ablative absolute : * excej^ 
this \ or * this excepted '. * Save ' and * past ' are also trans* 
formed past participles. 

The Subject In the Participial construction 

Is sometimes omitted, and then the Participle is 
nsed impersonally : * graiding this to be true, what 
is to be inferred from it t ' 

There might seem to be here an omission of * I ', or * we *, — 
' T granting ', &c ; the subject, being either quite indefinite 
and immaterial, or perfectly well imderstood, is left unex- 
pressed. As regards the common expression * considering 
all these things , &c., a different view is sometimes taken.' 
In old English the words * being' and 'considered' oft^n 
iiili-odnced absolute phrases. ' Natheless, considered his dis- 
tresse ' — (Chaucer) ; that is^ * his distress (being) considered ' ; 
' all things considered '. In modem English the active pai-ti- 
ciplc has been substituted for the passive, either from ovei*- 
looking the true construction, or uom the di^)03ition to use 
t])e active pai-ticiple with a passive meaning. On this view, 

* Mr. Kriicst Adams maintains that the daiivt ought to be the absolute 
caxo iu modem English, as it was in tiie earliest English. He pro^ieriy 
remarks that the ' meaning convoyed by these absolute words cannot w 
oxpxxjssed by a true noniinative \ In the classical langfuagee the absolute 
rsso is not the uominativ& Dr. liatham ia of the same opinion. In all 
inobubility, tiie nominative was fixed upon from some random instances, 
witliout any deliberate consideration. As it ia only in the pronouns th^t 
the case is seen, and as examples of both constructions are to be found in 
L'ood writers, there is some ground for contending that umfft leanu Uie 
nutta' open. 

18 
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we may suppose that the expression 'granting this to be ttne ', 
is an equivalent of * this granted '. 

The phrase * generally speaking ' may be best explained by 
supposing an omission of the subject (* I ', * we ', or * one '). 

(6) An Infinitive or a Gerund : 'he is a fool 
to throw aufay such a chan^^ * (infinitive with prep.) ; 

* the courtier stoops to rim * (gerund). 

The infiniti?e is so closely allied to the noun as to act the 
part of a noun-phrase when preceded, as it usually is, by the 
preposition * to . ' He is a fool *, and the manner or circum- 
stance or explanation of his being so is ' for the throwing away 
of the chance *. 

The gerund is known from its expressing end, or purpose : 

* What went ye to seeV Hence it is an adverbial adjunct of 
.purpose or intention when following another verb : ' he went 
abroad to make his fortune \ 

The Complex Sentence. 

14. A Complex Sentence, while consisting 
of one principal Subject and Predicate, con- 
tains two or more finite Verbs : * I mw that 

something was wrong ' ; 'no one can say how the 
thing happened '. 

The part containing tihe principal Subject and 

Predicate is called the principal clause ; the other 

part, the Subordinate Clause, or Clauses: ' I saw' 

(principal) * that something was wrong ' (subordinate). 

We may have a plurality of subordinate clauses in the same 
relation to the principal ; as ' we were told ikal the messenger 
had just arrived, ana had seen the general \ This makes a 
Compound sentence, each member of which is5> complex. At 
other times the subordination is carried to the second or even a 
higher degree ; as ' I know not by wfuU fate it comes (1) that he 
is always against me (2), wh>e7i I try to rise above the position (8) 
that I now occujppy (4) '. 

16. Subordinate Clauses are of three kinds, 

according as they are representative of the Noun, of tlie 
Adjective, or of the Adverb, 

They are thus divided into Noun Clauses, Adjec* 
tive Clauses, and Adverbial Clauses. 
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It lias been seen that among the substitutes for the Noun is 
included a Clause, and so for uie Adjective and for the Adverb. 

THE NOUN OLAUSB. 

16. The Noun Clause occupies the place of 
the Noun. 

It may be the subject or object of the Principal 
Clause : as Hhat he hud been rash was apparent to all'; 
' I saw that the waters had risen \ 

'fhe noun clause is, as it were, the expansion or equivalent of 
a noun or noun phrase : ' hia rashness was apparent ' ; * I saw. 
the rise of the waters '. ' Iwish the happiness of all men * {that 
all men should be happy). 

The I^Tonn Clause may be in apposition to some 
Noun ; as ' the idea that any one should challenge his 
right had never crossed his mind '• 

It may be the completion of the Predicate : 

* the consequence was that we achieved a victory \ 

When a noun clause is the subject of a sentence it is very 
common to use the word * it ' as the grammatical subject of the 
principal verb, and to place the noun clause at the end : ' t^ is 
certain (hat the river may be crossed \ The noun clause is then, 
in apposition to * it '. 

Tne objective relation, which belongs properly to verbs, may 
be sustained also by noims and acUecuves ; hence these axe 

Bometimes followed Wnoun danses: thus, 'there is no 

proof that he did this* ; Tam sure that this is so* ; ' I do this in 
the hope that he will deserve U \ But, as already remarked (§ B), 
these nouns and ac^ectives have the full force and meaning of 
verbs : they are the same as, ' there is no evidence capable of 
proving that he did this' ; ' I believe that tlaa is so '; '1 do this 
because / hope that he will deserve it '. 

17. Noun Clauses are introduced by 'That^ 
or by some interrogative word: as 'what', 

* when ', * whence ', * how , ' why ', &c 

' That ' is the most usual connective. Properly speaking, it is 
the demonstrative 'that', foUowed b^ a clause instead of a 
noun: 'I know ^a< ' — ^viz., a certam fact or circumstance 
affirmed in the noun clause— 'we shall soon arrive '. 

The conjunction infrequently omitted before an objective clause: 
*li»uv)e shall be late*; *hiduaidhewoulddaU/iyrtkuntk*. 
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The v«rb * donbt *, preceded by * not *, is fioMetimes followed 
by 'but that* : 'I do not doubt bv4 Ihat we shall know the 
whole *. The ' bat ' in this case is» however, unnecessary aiid 
inelegant. 

The interrogative connectiyes are seen in the followincr 
examples : * hoic it hapi>ened is a mystery ' ; * you know wJvn I 
am, and where I came from ' ; 'we cannot say how Ameiita 
was first inhabited * ; * tell me whrre I shall find the master ' ; 
' it is uncertain whether he will come ' ; ' science teaches us whif 
the fall of the mercury portends rain * ; ' he asked me how old 'I 
was * ; ' whoever fives information will be rewarded *. 

In such cases tne subordinate clause is really a question which 
the principal clause embodies in some form or other. This 
construction is sometimes called the indirect question. . 

It is interesting to note the contraction of these clauses into 
infinitive phrases : * they knew not where to go— what to do — 
who to look to— how to act" when to begin * : * how not to do U*; 
* I believe the man (to be) guilty ' ; ' he denied having itaed that 
ss^pression • 

Instead of the interrogative ' whether ', we find the ooigunc- 
tion ' if ' sometimes employed : ' he asked if that was my 
opinion'. Being affainst analogy, and also uncalled for,, this 
practice should not be followed. 

THB ADJEOTITE OLAUSB. 

18. When a clause limits or qualifies a 
Noun or Pronoun, it is of the nature of an 

Adjective : * men thai are sel^sh (mlfiah men) never 
win our esteem ' ; 'I remember ike place that he 
occupied (the hy-himroccupied place ; hia place) '. 
Hence these are called Adjective Clauses. 

An Adjective Clause may be found in any place of 
the sentence where a J^oun may occur for an Adjectiye 
to qualify. 

1. With the StUfject : * the rains that have just faZlen will dp 
vmueh good * ; ' * joy thgii is noisy and intemperate is of short 

duration ' ; * he that sows will reap *. 

2. With the Oibjed : * we met tne man that we had seen in the 
morning ' ; * I love them t?uU love me \ 

8. In Adverbial Adju/ncts : * in the day that thou satest 
thereof thou shalt die. 

IB. The Adjective Clause, m its fundamen^ 
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fal restrictive application, should be intro- 
duced by the restricting relative 'that', or 
its equivalents. * The man that is wise ' (' the wise 
man *) ; * uneasy lies the head that wears a crown '. 

* The house that Jack built *, * any one (hat chooses to inquire*, 
' 1 want a man (hat will share my burdens \ are constructions 
with the restrictive adjective clause, and are best introduced by 

* that '. The equivalents of * that * are * (such) as ', * but , 
'when ', and * whore *, with its compounds * whereof, &c. (pp. 
38-46)'. * A hoi"se such as you. want is not easily to be found ; 

* he came at the timp irAen I exi)ected him ' ; *the son of man 
hnd not a place where he might lay his head * ; * the point 
t^herein you are mistaken is this ' ; * I know a bank whereon 
tiie wild thyme grows '. 

When the restrictive relative is in the objective case, it is often 
omitted : * I have found the book (tJuU) you want *. We may 
a^so say (colloquially) * this is all ( ) I have *. The omission 
in the nominative case leads to an augrammatical construction 
(§78). 

Some attention is necessary to distinguish adjective clauses 
preceded by *who', *what , 'when', 'where', 'wherein', 
from noun clauses expressing the indirect question : ' tell me 
where he lives ' (noun clause) ; ' this is the place w?iere he lives * ' 
{adjective clause). The adjective clause must always have a 
subject which it qualifies. 

The adjective clause may in certain cases be contracted into an 
infinitive phrase, thereby becoming more terse : ' the son of 
man had no plnr^e where to lay his h^ead ' (no place (hat he might 
lay his head i/t > ; ' yon have no cause to hold my frieTidmip 
doubtful' (gerund := no cause why^cn account of which—you 
should hold, ike,). 

The Co-ordinating Adjective Clause, which ' 

joins on an additional statement in a convenient way, ^ 

is best introduced by ' who ' and ' which ', or 
their equivalents. 

' The prince, who is an excellent horseman, kept his seat ' ; 
'the king, who was more prudent than his advisers, accepted, 
the armistice ' ; 'let piide, which she calls plainness, marry 
her ' ; ' Goethe's heart, which few knew, was as great as his 
intellect, which all knew ' ; * some of the dragoons came up to 
the hall, where they took possession * ; * the ^nterreit held office 
for five days only, when a suceesaor was chosen ' ; ' he is in the ^ 
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girden of Kaboth, tohither he is gone down to poitesi it *. (See 
T^E Pronoun, §§ 17, &c.). 

When the subject is of itself Tagne and undetermined, we are 
prepared for regarding the accom|)anjing clause as restrictive. 
When, on the other hand, the subject is sufficiently defined, we 
then look upon the clause accompaniment as adding new facts ; 
in other words, as a co-ordinating clause. This consideration 
and the context generally, are all that we have to guide us in 
interpreting the meaning of the relatives * who ' and * which * 
in modem Enadish style, where they are used in both the senses 
now mentioned. 

THE ADTBRBIAL 0LAU8B. 

20. An Adverbial Clause is the equivalent 
of an Adverb, and modifies a Verb : 'he went 
away after the sun had risen ' (after sunrise). 

Adverbial clauses form the greater number of subordinate 
clauses, and may be divided into as many classes as adverbs, 
and, like them, may qualify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. 

(I.) Place: *we remain tr^^e we are*; 'wherever 
you go I will go '. 
Such clauses are introduced by the relative adverbs of 

place : * where ', * whither *, * whence *, * wherever *, * whereso- 
ever ', &c. These adverbs both connect the dependent datue to 
ike prindpaX, and also quilify the verb of the dependent clause. 
Thus, in the expression * it stands where I placed it ', * where * 
connects * I placed it* with *it stands', and also qualifies *T 
placed i^ ' by an adverb of place {* there *) : ' I placed it there, and 
it stands there still '• 

. (2,) Time : * he wrote as soon as the news arrived* : 
' we left while he was speaking * ; ' you may go there as 
often as you please \ 
Adverbial clauses of time are introdnced by the relative 

adverbs of time— * when', * while', * whenever', and by 

the prepositions or the conjunctions of time— 'before , 

• after ', * since ', * ere ', * until , * as soon as *, * no sooner than', 

* just when ', ' the moment that ', &c 

(3.) Degree : ' the sea is a« deep as the mountains 
are high * ; *the result was greater th^n I anticipated*; 
*'tJie more you have, the more you want '• 
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Tlieie M .Angw tome expression denoting comparison in 

nl i iMr i «f degree. They are introduced by * than ', *as ', 

* the *, They are attached to adjectives and adverbs rather than 
't«) verbs ; the reason being that degree applies more properly to 
qualities than to actions : 'he is Unmger than I am \ *h% 
behaves as toell as was anticipated '. 

These adverbial clauses of degree nndergo the peculiar ellipsis 
seen in such examples as ' he is as rich as CrcBsus (is rich) ' ; 
' he works harder than ever (he toorked hard) \ 

(4.) Certainty or Uncertainty: ^assure as I 
speak, you will repent of this '. Here we have merely 
the phraseology of degree applied to assurance, doubt, 
or deniaL 

We may also inclnde under the present head the relation of 
Condition, introduced by *if*, 'unless*, 'except*, 'though', 
' however ', &c : * we shall reap if toe faint not* ; * though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him * ; ' however you may try^ joxl 
will not gain your end '. In sentences containing a condition, 
the clause expressing the consequence is the principal clause, 
and the clause expressing the condition, supposition, or conces- 
sion, is the subordinate clause : ' I will go (principal) if it should 
rain Duke Geoiges for nine days ' (subordinate), 

(6.) Cause or Reason : the garrison sunendered, 
.became their provisions failed V 

These clauses are introduced by the conjunctions * because ', 
' as ', ' since ', &c. 

OonsCilQence is expressed by ' so that * : ' a storm arose, so 
that we could not leave the harbour *. For signifying end or 
porposa, * that ', ' in (nrder that *, are employed. 

(6.) Manner In general. Among the relations 
not included in the foregoing heads are likeness, 
unlikeness, and various unclassifiable modes of action : 

* he did as lie was told \ 

* Manner ' is often expressed bv an adverbial adjunct contaiuinflf an 
adjective clause ; as ' train up a <»iild in the way that it should go '. Hon 
tiae clause ' that it should go ' qualifies the noun ' way ', and is not an 
adverbial clause, though occurring in an adverbial adjunct. The words 
■* mode ', ' manner \ Ac , occur in uie same construction. In the sentence 
*we ihould have arrived soon«ar, but that we nut with an accident \ the 
subordinate clause is considered to be a noun clause, governed by ' but ' 
asa preoositlon ; the entire expression (' but ' and clause) being simply 
an adveroial prepositional i^uaaa. 
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21. The Adverbial Clause Is contracted by 
omitting the Verb, or by changing it into a 
Participle : * while {I am) on this part of the subject 
I may remark ' ; * riding (aft we rode) through ths 
ipood, we met an old man '. 

The Compound Sentence. 

22. A Compound Sentence contains two 
or more (Simple or Complex) Sentences 

united : ' the sun rose, and the mists disappeared ' ; 
'he came, but we did not see him'; *he was there, 
else I should not have seen him '. 

In these examples the separate clauses are nowajs dependent 
on each other. Blither assertion might have heen made alone ; 
we might have said ' the sun rose ', or ' the mists disappeared *, 
separately, without incompleteness of sense ; whereas we conld 
not break up a complex sentence into clauses with independent 
meaning : * I will, if I can *. It is true, that when assertions 
are coupled together in the same period, there is an intention 
that they shomd be thought of together, but still they are not 
such that the one is de][)endent on the other for a complete 
meaning. 

The co-ordinating conjunctions (Pabts of Spekoh — Cori' 
jwiction) aie so oall^ because they unite co-ordinate clausea 

OOHTaACmD 8K. TENOIS. 

23. When the Co-ordinate Clauses of a 
Compound Sentence have the same Subject, 
the same Predicate, or any other part in 
common, we may avoid repeating the com- 
mon part and thereby shorten or contract 
the expression of the sentence; as 'the sun 

gives light and {t?ie sun gives) heat*; 'either you 
{must go) or I must go *. 

One subject may have two or more Predicates, as in the first 
example now given. One predicate may have a plurality of 
Subiects ; as * Hannibal ana Coisar were great generals *. 

There may be a plurality of Objects; as 'whoboever shall 
leave hmisea and lands for my sake '. 

* The Adverbial adjunct of the predicate may b« the oommon 
port : ' he advances and retires Mlawly \ ^ 
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^ Often the common part is a Subordinate Clause : ' the evil 
that men do lives after them ; the good {that men do) is oft- 
interred with their bones *. 

The cumulative conjunction 'and' does ll6t always^ 
Indicate a compound sentence, as there are cases where it 
joins words or phrases without joining assertions (Parts op 
Speech— Cmijunction). But the alternative conjunction * or ' 
can couple only clauses. "When we say *he drove a carriage, 
and pair *, * carriage and pair * makes but one object ; but the 
use of ' or ' excludes a conibination of this kind : * bring either 
a carriage or a saddle horse ' is a contracted sentence. 

In co-ordinate contracted sentences the parts Joined by 

ib^ poiUmiQtion must stand ia the same relation to 

the common part. ' / add no more and believe me yours. 
truly * is an irregular construction, for the conjunction couplesf 
a verb in the indicative — *add ', with another in the imperative. 
— * believe ' : * I ' is not the subject of both verbs. 

The following are irregular contractions : — 

* This dcdic^Bon may serve for almost any book that has, is, 
or shall he published ' : this must be ' has heevty is, ot shall be, 
published'. * There are principles in man which ever kave^ 
apd ever yrill incline him to this offence * ; for * ever have 
inclined^ and ever will incline '. 

When clauses are placed side hy side without a 

conjunction expressed, or other grammatical link (as a r^ative 
pronoun, or a relative adverb), they are sometimes termed. 
collateral ; as * I came, I saw, I conquered ' ; "* this is the 
way ; that road goes nowhere '. In such constructions a certain^ 
rhetorical effect is produced by the ellipsis of the conjunctions. 



EXAMPLES OF ANALYSIS. 

Simple Sentences. 

24, Form of Analysis. In analyzing Simple 
Sentences the manner of proceeding is as follows ^-^ 

I. Set down the Subject of the sentence. 

II. Set down the enlargement, or attributive 

Adjuncts of the Subject. These may be assumed 
to be restrictive, unless mentioned as co-<yi*dinatin^. 
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IIL GiYo the Predicate Verb. If this be a 
^«b]i 4)1 incomplete predication, state the Comple* 

ment i^so. 

IV. When the predicate is a transitiYO verbi state 
the Object. 

V. Set down the enlargement, or attributive 
Adjuncts of the Object 

YL Adverbial Adjuncts of the Predicate. 

When the varioas parts may asanme different fornu^ the 
purticolar form present should be mentioned. 

25. Example : — 

* Night, sable goddaM, from h«r ebon ttiroM^ 
In rayleic majeaty, now •tretchee forth 
Her leaden sceptre, o'er a slumbering world.* 

I. Stayed, ' night *. 

II. AUributive adjunct of aulped, 'sable goddess', notm kk 

apposition (with adj. adjunct). 

III. Predicate, * stretches ' (or ' stretches-forth *)• 

IV. Olject, 'sceptre*. 

y. Attributive adjuncU i 1. * her ' ; possessive acffecHvs, 
qfoibjed^ \2, ^lesAnji* \ adjective, 

" 1. ' from her ebon throne ' ; phrase if 

place, prep, and noun, 
2. ' in rayless majesty ' ; phrase qf 

inanner, prep, and noun, 
8. * now * ; adv. of time, 
i, ' forth * ; adv. of place, 
5. ' o'er a slumbering world ' ; phr, 
qfplOfCe, prep, and noun. 



YI. Adverhialatfjuncts 
qfpredicate, 



26. ' The neglect to lay down in distinct terms the 
opposition between the true and the false, has been the 
occasion of the generally unintelligible character of 
metaphysics.' 

L Siitjeet, 'neglect*. 
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II. Attributive adjun:t$ 



Ili Predieait. 



' 1. * the ' ; adj,^ or article, 
2. * to lay doWu in distinct terms the 
opposition between the tnie 
and the false ' ; infin, phrase 
object to the verbal noun 
'neglect*. 'Indistinct terms', 
adverbial acffunct of manner, 
prel, h r.fU the verb * to lay 
down ' ; * the {attribtUe to) o\ • 
position *, obj. of * to lay 
down ' ; 'between the true anvl 
the false', pr^. phr,, adjunct 
to * opposition '. 

'1. Ferb of incomplete precL, 'has 

been*. 
2. ComplemetU of pred,, 'the occa- 
sion ' ; noun, modified by ' of 
the generallv unintelligible 
character of metaphysics ', 
prep, phr., the noun ' charac- 
ter' being modified by (1) 
* the ', adj. ; (2) ' unintelligi- 
ble' (adj,), qualified in turn 
by adv. of extent ' generally ' ; 
*of metaphysics ', prepl. phr. 

27. ' Haying first procured goideSi we began our 
ascent of the mountain.' 

I. Subject, ' we ' ; pran* 

II. Attributive adjunct \ ' having first procured guides ' ; co- 

of subject, \ ordinatzng participial phrase, 

III. Predicate, 'began'. 

IV. Object, 'ascent . 

y. Attributive adjuncts ( 1. 'our/' pass, adj, 

of object, j 2. * of the mountain ' ; pr^, phrase. 

The attributive adjunct of the subject, ' having first procured* 
guides ', might be further analysed into verb, object, and adverb. 

28. * There are twenty men here.' 

I. Subject, * men *. 

II. Adjunct of subject, 'twenty*, adj. 

TTT » J. ^ i 1. Incompl. vb., *tLre*, 

III. PredicaU, \ ^ Co^npUm., 'here', adv. of place. 

' There ', originally an adv. of place, has entirely lost its force 
in this application, and is merely a formal means of allowing the 
inversion of the sentence. 
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29. * He gave me a letter to reai' 

. I. Subject, *he'. 

III. FredicaU, 'gare*. 

IV. Object of verb, * letter \ 

V. Adjunct of object^ *a', adj. or article, 

VI. AdverbicU Adjuncts 1 1. * me * (i.e., * to me *), dati^pran. 
(^predicate, 12. *toTetLd\phr. of purpose {gei-und). 

30. * It is vain to pretend ignorance of the fact.' 

1. Subject J *it,* antidpative pronoun. 

IL Adjunct of subject, *to pretend ignorance of the fact'; 
injin. phr. in apposition. 

Ill Predicate i Verb of incomplete predication j * is \ 

\ Complement of prediccUe, 'vain*, adj, 

31. * Who are your 

I. Subject, * you *, pron, 

i Verb of incomplete predicaiiony 'are*. 
III. Predicate, I Compleinant of predicate, , * >rlro ' 

( pronoun, 

32. 'In France there was less material for the 
Reformers to work upon,' 

I. Subject, * material '. 

II. Adjunct of Svhjed, * leas ' ; adj, 

III. Predicate, * was * (=: existed). 
VI. Adverbial Adjuncts of Fred, i 

1, * in France ' ; phr. ofplaxie^ prep, and noun, 

2. * for the Reformers ' ; prepl. phr. of purpose or beneJU, . 
8. ' to work npon * ; phr. of end or purpose, gerund. 

4. * there *. May b« set down as formally adverbial, bat hab 
become a mere help to inversion. {§ 28) . ' 

The expression ^ for the Hefomers to work npon ' may aho be 
regarded as a contracted equivalent to an adj. clause limiting 
* material ' ; as if * less material Uiat the Eefonners might work 
tipon'. 

33. * Two may keep counsel, putting one away.' 

I. Subject, * two ' (see explanation below). 

Ill Praiicate \ ^- ^'«^^^'^- ^«'*^ *may*. 

in. rreaicaze, j 3 ^.^^^^^^^ . ^^^j ^eep ' ; iirjin, 

IV. Oft/cci (of Compl. Iniin.), 'counsel'. 

VI. Advl. Adjunct of Pred.,, * ]mtting one away * ; phr^ qfcon^ 
dition, impcrsoiuU participle (§ 13, (4).X 
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Strictly, the Subject is 'persoils* tiiiderstood ; and *twou', a 
numeral adj ,18 limiting Aojonct to the Subject. So 'one * in 
strictness limits * person ', which is left unexpressed, because 
easily supplied by every hearer. The omission of the noun 
throws the force of it upon * two', which may theriefore be allowed ■ 
to stand as subject. 

34. * Bespecting ourselYes, we shall be respected by 
the world.* 

I. Subject,^ ire \pr(m. 

H. Adjuitct of Subject, 'respecting ourselves', eo-^frdtmating 
participial phrase, witii the force of an advl. expression of con- 
dition modifying the principal clause ; := ' \foT since we respect 
ourselves, kc/ 

III. Predicate, * shall be respected *. 

VI. Advl. A<yunet c/Pred,, * by the wofid * ; pr^l, phr. of 
.agency. 

36. ' Leaning my bead npon my band, I began to 
figure to myself the miseries of confinement' 

I. Subject, *I' \pron, 

II. Adjunct of Subject, 'leaning my head upon m^ hand' ; 
tO'Ordtn. parti. pHr. The participle Meaning' has oiy. 'hiead*' 
(limited by the poss. adj, *■ my "), and odxH. ^r. qf place or posir 
tion * upon my head' (prepQ. 

III. Predicate, 'began . 

IV. Object, * to figure *, infin. • -" 

!1. ' the miseries of confinement ' ; 
2. 'ioS8eirr«2tt^^^. 
pr^l 

86. ' Partakers in every peril, in the glOry shall they 
not partaker 

I. Subject, * they * : pron. 

II. A^unct of Stihject, * partakers in every peril * ; noun in- 
apposition, with the forci^ of an advL expr«;ssion of cause or reason, 
modifying the principal clause : = * seeing that they have been! 
partakers — have partaken — in every peril . 

The noun * partakers ' is limited by * in every peril ', a prepl. 



phrase that is formally adjective but really advl., the noun 
'partakers ' having the ioc<» of the verb * partdce ', aa is seen in 
the equivalent lengthened expression just given. 
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TTT Bu.^.*.^#. S 1- Iwompl, verb, 'shall not', (negaHve). 

liL iredteate, ^ ^ CompUm, *(to) partake ', infin. 

VI. AdvL Adjunct <if Fred,, *in the glory', prepL phr. pf 
rrferenee, 

37. 'To impose fresh taxes on England in defiance 
of law would, at this conjuncture, have been madness.' 

I. Subiectf * to impose ' ; infin* 

II. Adjtmd of Sv$jed : 

1. ' fresh taxes ' : cUtj, to ' to impose '. 

3. ' upon England ' ; advl. prtpl, phr, of end, 

S. ' in defiance of law ' ; advl, prepl, phr, qf omtoeUion, 

III PrsduioiM. i ^' •'^•^''witP^' ^'1 * would have heen*. 

iiu ireawue, -j g, CompUm,, * madness' ; noun, 

YI. AdvL Ad^und of Fred,, 'at this conjuncture'; prepL 
phrase qf time. 

The Adjuncts (^ tiie Subject in this example are in the usual 
•ibrms of uie Object and the Adverbial Adjunct of the Predicate. 
.'The reason is that the subject is, not a noun, but the Infinitive 
'of a tnositive Teib. Compare the Adjunct of the Object in 

Complex Sentences. 

88. — Form of Analysis. — These are to he ana- 
lysed in the first instance as if each subordinate clause 
were a single word or phrase. The subordinate clauses 
«re &en to be analyzed separately. 

SZAXFLES OOHTAININO KOUK OLAVSBS. 

89. ' That he committed the fault, could be judged 
from his looks.' 
L Sutieeif ' that he committed the firalt ', no%m clause (a). 
TTT P^AfA^aiM i ^'^ ^ incompl, pred, * could '. 

HI. rreawaxe, ^ Complement Of predicate, *be judged'. 

YI. Adverbial adjunct qf predicate, * ih>m his looks ', prepl, 
phrase of means or eauei. 

Analysis of idu 
\, SuJbjed, '\iA\ 

III. PredicaJtei 'committed'* 
IT. d^eet, 'fault'. 

V. Adjunct of ol^ed, * the *. 

The conjunction ' that ' does not «nter Into the eons tru ct lott 
of the dependent clause. 
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40* ' I told him that we should be there '• 

I. Suly'eet, * I '. 

III. FrediecUe, 'told'. 

IV, Obfed, ' that we should be there ', 'noun dau^, (a). 
VI. Adverbial adjunct qf Predicate, 'him', s= *to him', 

phraae of direction. 

Analysis of (a). 
L Subject, 'we'. 

III. PreduxUe. \ ^ ^^ i^nplpred ' sbould he '. 

' ( Complement, * there , adv, ofpUiee. 

In these constructions the practice has heen to term ' him ' 
the indirect obiect of the yerb, bat we may also r^^ard it as an 
adyerbial word indicating a circumstance connected with the 
act of telling. It is important to compare this example with 
the following. 

41. 'I 6trongIy warned him that disaster would 
follow such perversity '• 

I. Subject, ' I . 

III. Predicate, 'warned'* 

IV. Ol^ect, *him\ 

VI. Adverbial Adjuncts pf Predicate : 1. * strongly ', adv. of. 
degree, 2. ' that disaster would follow snch perversity \ noun 
clause (a J, used as advl. expression of rrferenos^ 

Analysis of{a)^ 

I. Subject, 'disaster'. 

III. Predicate, ' would follow ', 

IV. Olject, * perversily *. 

V. Adjunct of object, 'such', adj, 

' That ' introduces the noun clause and connects it with the 
principal. 

Here ' him ' is the direct object of ' warned '. We misht say 
' I told or mentioTied the fact that we should be there ' ; but not 
' i wanud the fact that disaster would follow '• Hence in tlie 
one case the noun clause is the real object of the verb ; in the 
other case it is not the object, and mi)8t be considered as 
modifying th^ predicate. 

' I dreamt (not I dwelt in marble halls '. ' Dreamt' may bo 




at an adverbial expression of referenes. 
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42. Mt is singular that you should make that 
mistake/ 

I. Subject, * it *. 

II. Adjunct of Subject, ' that yon should make that mistake', 
fioun clause in apposition, (a). 

Ill Predicate \ Verb of iwMmpUte predication, * \b\ 

* \Complem&tUofPred.^^sAiLg\}\sx\adj, 

Analysis of (a). 
I. Subject, ' you *. 

III. Pr«iicafe, * should make *, 

IV. Object, 'mistake'. 

V. Adjunct qf Object, * that ', denwnstr, acff. 

The firot * that ' is merely the fonnal word introducing the 
'noun clause. 

The aT>po8ition is more imto^essively hrought out hy the 
stronger pronoun * this '. * We know this, that in three 
campaigns toe have done nothing \ Compare also the following 
>example. 

43. 'Morality is deeply interested in this, that 
what is immoral shcdl not be made attradtive/ 

I. Subject, 'morality*. 

III. Predicate, \^' c^^^^^iiteSsted ', (uy. 

VI% Advl. Adjuncts of Predicate : 

1. * deeply ', adv. of degree, 

2. * in this ', prepL phr. of reference, the reference beinx^ 
given in ' that what is Immoral shall not be made attractiye , 
fioun clause (a) in apposition to * this \ 

Analysis of (a). 

I. Subject^ 'what is immoral ', noUn clause (c?), 

{1. Incornpl. Verb, 'shall not*, 
negative, 
2. CQmpiem.y *be nu^de attractive', 
, itself an incomplete infinitive 
with adjective complement. 
* That * introduces the noun clause. 

Analysis of (a^ 
I. Subject, *what*. 

ITT 7w^*V/.i!# tl, Incornpl, verb, 'ia\ 

III. Ptedu^, \ 2 CompUm. ' immoral ', o^f. 

44. * Tell me how you are,' 

I. Subject^ ' you ' (undeistood). . . , 
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ni. FrediMU, *tell*. 
IV. Ohjedy * bow are you ', noun dause (a). 
VI. Adverbial Adjunct of Predicate, * me *, = *to me', phram 
{^direction or beneJU, 

Analy$i$ of {a), 
I. Subject, 'yott*. 

ITI JViv7//>/>/^ O* y^ <f iff'Complete predication, *are*. 
111. rreatcofc, j ^ Oomplenuni 0/ predicate, 'how', adv. 

45. * I wish to know where you live.' 

I. Subjea, * I '. 

III. Predicate, 'wish*. 

IV. Object, * to know ', infinitive, 

V. Adjunct 4jf Olject, ' where you Hve *, novm daum (a), dfi^eci 
to * to know '. 

ATtaZysis of (a). 
I. Svbjed, *yoa'. 
III. Predicate, * li\ e *. 

VI. Adverbial adjunct of Predicate, * where ', adv. cfplaoe. 

46. ' What seems most extraordinary in the biUile 
of Sedgemoor is that the event should have been for a 
moment doubtful.' 

I. Su^'ect, * what seems most extraordinaiy in the battle of 
Seiizemoor ', noun dauae {a 1). 
III. PredicaUx 

1, IneornpL verb^ 'is'. 

2. Cwnplem,, 'that the event should have been for a 
moment doubtful ', noun dauae, (a 2). 

Analysis qf (a 1). 

L 8ubj^* 'whif. 

Ttr n^ J' 1 Jl. Incompl. verb, 'seems*. 

III. Predicate, -J 2. CompUm., ' extraordinary ', adj, 

VI. (1). AdverbiaJ Adjunct of Predicate, 'in the battle of 
Sedgemoor *, prej^ . pirase <if place. 

{%) Add, Adjunct of Complem, of Pred., 'most', adverb of 
degree. 

Analysis of {a 2). 

L Suiject, 'event*. 

IL Adjunct of Sulked, ' the \ adj, 

»TT n— ^- # i !• Incoinpl, verb, 'should have been '• 

III. PredtcaU, | ^ Complem., 'doubtful', adj. 

VI. Add. AdjwxdofPi'ed., *U}YB.momeuV,prepl.pkr, ofUme. 
' That * introduces the noun clause. 

19 
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47. ' They brought home numerous evidenoes thai 
the expedition had been sucoessfuL' 

I. Subject y * they *, pron. 
Til. Predicate^ 'brought*. 

IV. Objectj * evidences *. 

V. Adjuncts of Object : 

1. ' numerous \ adj. 

2. * that the expedition had been sacoedsfnl ', noun dmm^ 
(a), object to 'evidences' (in consequence of the verb force 
contained in it ; for ' evidences ' = ' cUtjectM^ &c, evidencing or 
proving*. See § 16.). 

VI. Advl. Adjunct qf Predicate, 'home', — * to home', /Ar. 
of place. 

Analysis of (a). 

I. Subject, 'expedition'. 

II. Adjunct of Svkjec^ ' the ', adj. 

TTT iw/7,v«/^ n. /ncomp?. wrft, * had been'. 

' That ' introduces the noun dause. 

48. 'I felt certain that the expedition would l)e 
snccessfuL' 

1. Subjed, *I'. 

f TT jK^i^*^ i !• Tncompl, verb, ' felt *. 

IIL Fredteaie, ^ ^ ComjLm., * certain ', adj. 

IV. Objedt, * that the expedition would be successful ', noun 
clause (a) ; the pred. ' felt certain ' being the same in force as 
' firmly believea ', or some such regular transitiye verb form. 
(See § 16). 

Or, the noun clause may be regarded as an Advl. adjunct of 
Predicate, explaining what it was in rrference to that * I felt 
certain '. (Compare § i\, end.). 

XXAMPLES OOSTTAININO ADJECHYS GLAUSES. 

49. ' The hill that you see in the distance commands 
a fine prospect' 

I. Subject, 'hill*. 

(1. 'the', «u^'., or areus^ 

II. Adjuncts of Subject, < 2. 'that ^ou see in the duitance', 

( cu^ective clause, (a). 

III. Predicate, 'commands'. 

IV. Object, 'prospect'. 
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Analysis of (a)« 
I. Subject, *you*. 

III. Predicatet 'see*. 

IV. Object, • that V relative pronoun, 

V. Adjunct of Objectf * in the distance ', prepl. phrase ; really 
adverhial, modifying a verh implied, as * standing, rising, 
stretching away in the distance ' ; and the adjunct is co-ordina- 
ting. 

60. * Who was it that told you.' 

I. Subject, 'it'. 

II. Adjunct of subject, 'that told yon \ adjective clause (a\ 
TIT v^'^M^tM i ^^^ ^f incoinpl. jrredication, * was '. 

III. rreateate, -j Complement ofpredicaU, * who '. 

Analysis of (a). 

L Subject, 'that*, relative pronoun, 
III. FredicaU, 'told'. 

VI. Adrl, Adjwuct of Predicate, 'you*, •— *to you*, pr^l. 
phrase of direction or beneJU, 

61. ' The labour we delight in physics pain.' 

I. Subject, ' labour '• 

( 1. • the ', adj. 
IL Adjuncts of Subject : 1% '(that) we delight in', adj. 

( clause (a). 

III. Predicale, 'physics'. 

IV. Ol^e<A, * pain '. 

Analysis of (a), 
I. Subject, ' we *, pron. 
III. Predicate, 'delight*. 

VI. Advl, adjunct o/ PredicaU, ' (that) in* (= * in which*), 
prepl, phrase ofrefercnu or cause. 

62. ' Such kings as regard not the solemn promises 
they make are dangerous.' 

I. Subject, 'kings'. 

11. 'such*, adj. 
clause (a). 

TTT v^^j4^*M . 5 1' Incompl verb, ' are '. 

III. PredtcaUi ^^ Ctmplem., 'dangerous*, o^*. 

Analysis of (a). 
I. Subject, 'as*, relative pronoun (adverbial equivalent to 
' that ' or ' who *). 
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III. Predicate, * re^rd not ', negativt^ 

IV. Object, * promises *. 

V. Adjuncts of Object t 

1. * the ', adj. 

2. * solemn ', adj, 

8* ' (that) they make ', ajdj. elau$e (a*). 

Analysis of (a*). 

I. Subject, * they *, pron, 

III. Predicate, *make'. 

[IV. Olject, * that ', rel pron., understood.] 

63. ' We saw the place where the Jacobite standard 
was raised.' 

Here the object, ' place ', is qualified by the adjectiye clause 
' where tiie Jacobite standard was raisea ', which is analyzed 
thus : — 

I. Subfect, 'standard*. 

II. A^unctso/SuVcce,{l :^tlbl^:;^i^ 

III. Predicate, * was raised *. 

VI. Adverbial Adjunct of Predicate, * where * ; relaHve €uiv, 
cf place ( = * in which *, or * that- in *). 

54. * The judges of the common law, who held their 
situations during the pleasure of the .Kong, wero 
scandalously obsequious.' 

I. Svhjed, 'judges*. , 

II. Adjuncts of Subject : 

1. * the *, aJdj, 

2. • of the common law *, prepl, phr» 

8. ' who held their situations during the pleasure of the 
Kine*y adj. clause, co-ordinating, (a). 

This co-ordinating adj. cl. has the force of an adverbial adjunct 
of cause or reason : ' The judges were obsequious, for {because, 
seeing that, kc.,) they held their situations during the pleasure of 
the King*. (Cf. p. 34, bottom, §18.) 

ITT T>^^M^t^ . * 1- I'^^cm^pl' 'oerb 'were*. 

III. rreavme . y ^ Complem., 'obsequious*, ad/. 

VI. Advl, Adjunct of {Coinpl. of) Pred., 'scandalously', cuiv, 
cf manner and degree and effect or consequence^ 

Analysis of {a), 

L Subjed. ' who ', rel. proTW 
. III. Pred., 'held*. 

IV. Object, ' situations *. 
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V. Adjunct of Ohjecty 'their*, po88, adj, 

VI. Advl. Adjunct of Predicate^ * during the pleasure of the 
King', prep, phr, bfivmt and condition, 

EXAMPLES CONTAIKINO ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

66. 'When I look upon the tombs of the great, 
every emotion of envy dies in me,* 

I. Subject, * emotion '• 

/ 1. * ey«H7 *, adj, 

II. Adjuncts of Suljcct, J 3. 'of envy', adv, phr,, pr^, emd 

{ noun, 

III. FredicaU, 'dies*. 

0/rreatccue, j thegtea,t\ adverbialclau8e[a). 

AncUygU qf (a). 
I. Subject, *V. 

III. fredieaU, 'look upon*. 

IV. Object, 'tombs*. 

VI. Adverbial Adjunct of Predicate, * when , adv. of time. 

The predicate might also be given as simply ' look ' (intrans. 
verb). 'Upon^ is then a prep., and 'upon the tombts of the 
ipeat ' is a prepL phr. of place and direction modifying * look '• 

56. ' He is proud that he is noble.' 

ftincipal clause, ' he is proud'. 

8i(hordinate adverbial davM, ' (that) he is noble '. 

The expression 'that he is noble' signifies the reason, the 
/why ', ol' his being proud (' because ' might have been used in- 
stead of ' that '), and is therefore an adven>ial clause. 

67* ' He ran so fasi that I could not overtake him.' 

Frincipai clause, 'he ran so fast '. 

Subordinate adverbial clause (attached to the adverb 'so', 
which it modifies or defines), ' that I could not overtake him '. 

I. Subject, 'he'. 

III. Predicate, 'ran'. 

VI. Adverbial Adjunct of Predicate, 'fast' (ado. qf manner), 
modified by 'so' (adv, of degree), which is modified by * that I 
could not overtake him'> advl, clause. 
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AnoUysia qf {c^. 
L SvJbjed, *l\ 
iiT >v^«V/>#^ 5 Incompl. verb 'could not*, negoHiM. 

II I. iTMteate, j ^^^^^ qfpred. , * (to) overtake ', infiniHve, 

IV. O^ftrf, 'him*. 

VI. Adverbial Adjunct of Predicate^ * that *. 
. 'That' here is not primarily a conj unction, but the equivalent 
of an adverb ; ' he ran so fast, and m, or, by ihoA, I could not 
overtake him '• 

68- This example may be compared with the 
following : — ' He spoke loud, that I might hear him.' 

Principal datue, * he spoke loud *. 

Subordinate adverbial dauee, * that I might hear him '. 

In this case, ' that ' is still adverbial, qualifving the verb of 
the subordinate clause ; it is equal to ' so as , and states the 
circumstance, manner, or means of mv hearing him. 

If we employ ' in order that ' as the connective, the case is 
different ; the clause ' that I might hear him ' is then a nbun 
clause qualifying 'order*. (Mason, art 354.) But 'in order 
that ' may be taken as a phrasal conjunction. 

69. ' The sea is as deep as the mountains are high.' 

Principal clause^ ' the sea is as deep '. 

Subordinate adverbial claiuey ' as the mountains are high '• 

I. SiUjeet {with adjunct)^ ' the sea '. 

ITT iK.M^'^r,tm j Ferb of incomplete predication, * iB\ 

111. rreausate, -j Coinple7nent ofpredicaU, 'deep '. 

VI. Adverbial adjunct of complement of predicate, * as ' {adv. 
of degree), modified by ' as the mountains are high ', advl, datise 
qf degru {a). 

Analysis of (a). 

I. Subject, ' the mountains '. 

TIT zv^^.V/./^ i Ferb of incomplete predication, *fae\ 

111. ireatcaze, j Compleinmt ofpredicaU, ' high '. 

VL AdvL adjunct qfcompL, 'as', relative adv, of degree, 

60. It is only through their adverbial force that some 

conjunctions enter into the construction of the dependent 

clause. 

In adverbial clauses introduced by the subordinating conjunc- 
tions 'if', 'though', 'becaiise', 'that', &c.« the conjunction 
does not enter into the construction of the clause. It is the 
adverbial conjunction!^ ' when *, ' where ', ' whenever *, ' wher- 
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ever', 'as*, &c., that are considered as qualifying the subordinate 
clause introduced by them. 

61. *We must not think the life of a man begins 
when he can feed himsell' 

Principal clatcse, * We must not think * (A). 

Subordinate noun clause, * (that) the life of a man begins ' (a). 

Adverbial clatue subordinate to ta), * when he can feed him- 
self' (a»). 

Hei-e we have subordination of the second degree, and tlie 
whole may be symbolically expressed (A-j-a+a^. 

Compound Sentences. 

62. The Co-ordinate Sentences are to be analyzed 
separately, and the link of connexion indicated. These 
separate sentences, when complex, are to be analyzed as 
such. 

'The house fell, and great was the fall thereof, [a] 'The 
house fell ; [b] great was the fall thereof. ' And ' connects [a] 
and [b]. 

'He goes [a], (but) it is intended that I should remain 
till I grow stronger' [B+ft+ft^J 

Contracted Sentences. 

63. In these the omitted parts must be expressecl 
at full length, after which the analysis proceeds as 
above. 

' Frogs and seals live on land and in water '. Here there are 
four sentences. 'Frogs live on land'; 'frogs live In water*; 
* seals live on land * ; * seals live in water *• 

' I am the first and (I am) the last' 

In the following example the contraction takes place in the 
subordinate part of a complex sentence : 'when a man is from 
necessity his own tailor, tent-maker, carpenter, cook, huntsman, 
aud fisherman, it is not probable that he will be expert at any of 
his callings \ So in this : ' say first, for Heaven hides nothing 
fi-om thy view, nor the deep tract of Hell '. 

Again : tin all times and in all places, man has sought to 
understand the language of nature '. 

* . • 

64. Let .us present an analysis ol the following 
compound sentence : — 
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' The theory of th« Mahometan government rests tipen the 
maintenance of a clear separation from the unbelievers ; and to 

1»roj)06e to a Mnssulman of any piety, that the Commander of the 
Taithfal shonld obliterate the distinction between Mahometans 
aud Christians wonld be proposing to oUiterate the distinction 
between virtue and vice : the notion wonld seem to be not merely 
wrong and wicked, but a contradiction in terms.' 

Analysis of sentence : — ^A. * The theory— unbelievers *. 
1. Subject {with adjuncts), 'the theoiy of government *. 

III. Frtdiaxte, 'rests upon '. (Compai-e * look uikwi * : §55.) 

IV. Object {vrUh adjuncts), 'the maintenance— unbelievers'. 
B. * To propose— virtue and vice '. 

I. Subject, ' to propose \ infimtive, 

II. Adjuncts of Subject : 

1. • that the Commander Christians *, noun datiae (5). 

2. 'to a Mnssulman of any piety ^ advL phrase {prep, and 
«otm) of end or direction* 

TTT v^mAii^*^ f V^rbofincompLpted, *wo\i[d\)e\ 

III. ireOAcate, j ^^^ 0/pred., * proiwjsing *, injln. 

IV. Object of verb, 'to obliterate*, i?i/l«^MJ«. 

V. Adjunct vf Object : ' the distinction between virtue and 
vice', abject (wiilh adjuncts) to iiifin, * to obliterate \ 

Analysis of (b), 

I. Subject (wUh adjuncts), * the Commander of the Faithful *. 

III, I^edicate, * shonld obliterate '. 

IV. Object {icith adjuncts), ' the distinction between Mahome- 
tans and Christians '. 

The third division of the sentence is greatly contracted. The 
lull expression is : ' the notion would seem to be not merely 
wnmg [c] and (the notion wonld seem to be not merely) wicked 
[dI, but (the motion wonld seem to be) a contradiction in terms ' 
JEJ. Sometimes such an expression as * wrong and wicked ' may 
be viewed as a compound predicate, the two words being 
■ intended to convey but one notion to the mind. 'And ' con- 
nects A and B, C aud D ; ' but ' connects £ with C and with D, 
being anticipateil by 'not merely ' ; there is no connecting link 
expressed between B and C. ' That ' connects b aud B. 

Elliptical Sentences* 

65. Ellipsis is the omissioB of some part essential to 
ft complete construction for the sake of brevity and 
strengths What is left is regarded 8S*sul£cient to 
convey the intended meaning. 
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The Contracted Sentences aBove spoken of are one 
class of Elliptical Sentences ; the part common to two 
or more Co-ordinate Sentences being expressed only 
once. Another class, somewhat more diiiicult, are 
those involving the Comparative Adverbs, * aa ', Hhan *, 
and * the *. 

66. < He is as tall as I am.' 

In full, ' he is as tall as I am tall \ Principal e^ausef * he is 
as tall ' ; adverbial adjtmct of the complement of the predicate, 
' as ' (modified by the adverbial clause) * as I am tall '. 

The predicate of the elliptical or de])endent clause is ' tall \ 
and this is compared, by means of the relative adverb * as ', with 
the degree of tallness expressed in the principal clause. It is 
analogous to the sentence already given, — ' the sea i» as deep as 
the mountains are high '• 

67. ' He is taller than I am/ 

In full, * he is taller than I am tall '. PrindpaX clause, ' he 
is taller ' ; adverbial clause, * I am tall than ', where ' than ' 
(which is originally * then ') is an adverb of degree, qualifying 

* tall '. ' He is taller, then (next, in an inferior degree) I am 
tall.' 

68. * He is more industrious than clever.' 

In full : ' he is more industrious than he is clever *. Analyzed 
thus : — 

I. Sul^'ed,'he\ 

TTT PTi>A'inaJ^ J ^*^^ ^ iwmiipleU predication, ' is '. 

IXI. J reaicau, j ^^^^ qf predicate, * industrious '. 

VI. Adverbial adjtmct of the complemeni, * more * {adv. of dc" 
ffree), modified by * than he is clever' {advl. clause of degree) {a) 
^amdyzed, *he is clever than*). Litei-ally, this construction 
means, * he is industrious more^ then he is clever '. There would 
seem to be a tautology in the £ng!ish idiom, for either word, 

* more ' or ' than ', would have expressed the comparison. 

69. * He has not written so much as I have.' 

In full, * so much as I have written much '. . The adverb 'as ' 
is an adverb of degree qualifying * much * understood. * I have 
"written much, ho has not written much (to the same degree)', is 
:the mode of rendering the constructioiL Or. * 1 have written 
much so (compared by a certain quantity), he has not writtt-h 
much so (compared by the same quantity)'. 
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70. * He ha^ writtoiT more letters than yoa' 

In ftill, ' he h«8 written more letters than you have wriitgn 
many letters * ; * he has written many letters more {* many more *, 
or * more many *, == more, or many-er) — then you have written 
many letters '. 

71. * He does not write so well as you.' 

' He does not write so well as you write toell,* * As ' modifies 
the second * well ', iu correspondence with * so ' modifpng the 
frret ' well *. * He does not well ao (in that degree) as (in which 
degree) well you write.* 

72. * I would as soon die as suffer that/ 

' I would as soon die, as Ivx^uld soon suffer that.' In other 
words, *' I would die as soon as soon I would suffer that '. The 
' ;is— as ' here is precisely similar to the ' so— as ' in the preceding 
example (§71). 

73. *As*, after *such* and 'same*, employed as 
Ci|uivalent to the restrictive relative, is a case of ellipsis. 

* The house is not such otf I want' * The house is not such 
a liouso as 1 want a house. ' ' A house I want is ao^ the house 
18 not nuch * (or so-like, or *like to that'). The full correspond 
df'Ui'i! was well given by the ancient *such — such '. 

74- * I **^ Ji<>* such a fool as to believe that* 

In full, ' I am not such a fool as / ^ould be a fool to believe 

dial '. * 1 should be a fool to lielieve that (if I were to believe 

tlint). ' ' I am not a fool such (or so, or * like that *, or * to that 

iUgTBti *) otf (in which degree) a fool I should be to believe that' 

75. * Our habits are costlier than Lucullus wore.' 

* Thau Lucullus wore costly habits \ or ' than the hahUs toerf 
CiKitly that Lucullus wore '. ' Our habits are costly more — ihefH 
costlv habits Lucullus wore.' 

76. ' Moderation in the use of food is a better 
ruiAody than medicine for an oppressed state of the 
circulation.' 

* Than medicine is a good rem>edy,^ 

77. To resolve a compound sentence into the 
simple or complex sentences composing it, often enables 
us to detect a fault in its construction. 
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'Bee^nse he had committed a crime, he was shat up inprisoB 
and let out again only yesterday.' As it stauds, the sentence is 
resolvable into these two : * because he had committed a ciime^ 
he was shut up in prison ', and ' because he had committed a 
crime, he was let out only yesterday '. It should be, ' because 
he had committed a crime, he was shut up in prison ; and he 
toas let out agaiu only yesterday ' ; or, ' and it was only yesterdi^^ 
that he was let out again *. 

78. A Eelative Pronoun, as subject, is frequently 
omitted in poetry, not often in prose. 

In the sentence, * there was a man showed me the way *, the 
analysis will determine exactly what is wrong. There is but 
one subject, ' man ', to two finite verbs, making up two distinct 
assertions. Now this is admissible only m a compound 
contracted sentence ; but the form of such a sentence would be 
' a man was there and showed me the way '. Every assertion, 
and consec^uently every finite verb, must have a subject, and 
every subject must have a predicate or finite verb. The 
insertion of the relative would supply a subject to the second 
verb in "the above sentence. Furtner instances : * there is a 
^^arden goes along with the house ' ; ' who was it took the news 
to Hall Farm ?' * haply I see a man will save my life ' ; 'now 
who be ye would cross Lochgyle T * 



CONCORD. 

I. The general principles or processes regulating 
the grammatical union of words in sentences! are three 
in number— Concord, Governnnent, and Order 
or arrangement of words. 

When two connected words are of the same 
Gender, Number, Person, or Tense, they ai'e 
said to agree with one another, or to be in Concord. 
Speaking of a man we have to say he, of a woman site, 
of a ])lurality of persons, they ; these are agreements or 
concords. 

In point of fact, these concords are already taught under 
Etymology. We have seen that * he 'means a man, *she* a 
woman, &c. ; that when a noun is in the plural, there is a 
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pocnliar inflexion of the verb to correspond with it ('theyeaU*, 
not caJls), and also a certain inflexion of the demonstrative 
adjectives (*^Ae«0, not tkiSf houses'). Hence the expressions, 

* the trees gix)W8 \ * those sort of things *, are errors of Etymology 
ns well as of Syntax. What is left to Syntax is merely to explain 
some diJicuU ami dotibtfxd casea^ where we are not quite sure what 
tlie i>crsou, number, gender, or tense of a word really is. 

Concord of Subject and Verb. 

2. A Verb must agree with its Subject in 
Number and in Person ; and the Subiect oiF 
the Verb is always in the Nominative Case. , 

The verb luid the subject, being both spoken of the same 
thing, must agree with each other ; if they aid not, there would 
be a conti'adictiou in terras. If *John* is the name for one 
individual, and 'write' is the form that predicates the action, 
' writing ', for a plurality of individuals, then ' John write ' is % 
Oiscoixl, or wronff combination. 

This rule is seldom transgressed in short sentences except by 
)>tfrsouH altogether untaught Such expressions as * says I , 

* ho do *, ' we sees *, * the raops is not o|»en ', are mistakes of the 
gn i<^<u'St kind. But in longer sentences, where several names 
itc«iir, the verb is sometimes inadveriently referred to tchat is not 
the real subject. The following are examples of the kind of 
sti ncture refered to : * the origin of the city and. state of Rome 
i» involved in great uncertainty ' ; ' the momentary Junction of 
Several tribes produces an army '. These are correct ; but many 
instances of errors arising in similar constructions could l)e 
prtHlnced. For example : ' his reputation was great, and some- 
what more durable than that of similar poets fiave generally 
ht'nn '. * Railroads seem now, however, to be likely to supersede 
nntst other methods of conveyance, in so far, at least, as the 
transit of goods and passengera are concerned. ' * The patronage 
which the British Colonies affords to the home government is 
i mmense. ' * The lighting and cleaning of the streets is not nearly 
s«i good as in the laiige towns of Bugland.' 'The opinion of 
Kt'veral eminent lawyers were in his favour.' 

3. Collective Nouns, though Singular in form, 

take a Plural Verb if tne Predicate applies to 
the objects taken individually ; as ' the peasantry 
(fo bareiooted, and the middle sort make use of wooden 
shoes * ; ' one half of men do not know how the oth<^r 
half live \ 
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* When what is affirmed of the nonn is an action that can be \ 
trae of the whole mass in its collective unity, the verb is then 
inngular ; as * the fleet is nnder orders to set sail '. When wv 
Bay ' the British nation has not sprung up in a generation \ we 
speak of the nation as a collective organized whole. So * the 
House (of Lords, or of Commons) resolves ' : * the Assembly han 
decreed * ; * the Senate is of opinion ' ; the army was dis- 
organized ' ; ' the mob was dispersed ' ; ' the invading force 
(army and fleet) was in progress towards Attica ' ; ' one fourth 
of the men at the diggings is composed of convicts '. 

Contrast these, with the cases where the predicate applies to 
the individuals of the collection acting separately. ' The people 
of the rude tribes of America are remarkable for their artiflce 
and duplicity.' Here what is affirmed Appji^ to the individual 
Americans acting singly and apart. 'The generality of hij 
hearers were favourable to his doctrines ' ; * the public are often 
deceived by false appearances and extravagant pretensions' — 
meaning the members of the community taken individually ; 

* a considerable number were induced to C[uit the body '. The--^ 
following sentence sounds awkward, but it is strictly correct : 

•' The Megaretm sect was founded by £uclid, not the mathema- 
tician, and were t)ie happy inventors of logical syllogism, or the 
art of quibbling ' (Tytler). In the first part, the sect is spoken 
(^ in its collective capacity ; and, in the second, as individuals. 

* There is a certain class of men who never look \ &c, may be 
justified on the same ground. So ' the people is one, and they 
nave all one language \ The pronoun before the second verb is 
B great improvement. ' Their cattle was their chief property ; 
and Uuse were nightly exposed to the southern Borderers' 
<Scott). 

There are a few cases where usage is not invariable. In 
speaking of small bodies, such as those indicated by a Board, a 
Ck>mmi8sion, a Council, a Court, the plural verb is frequently 
used : ' the Board are of opinion ' ; * the Committee consider ' ; 

* the Court are disposed *. This may be explained on the 
ground that the members in a body of^ say two, three, or six, 
stand forward more prominently in their individual cap^ity, 
whereas in an assembly of three hundred, the individual is 
entirely merged in the collective vote. 

The following examples are incorrect : — * The Meeting vjere 
large ' (would mean that it was composed of large men) ; 
'■Stephen's party were entirely broken up ' ;• * mankind was not 
united by the oonds of civil society * ; * the Church h/zife no 
power to inflict corporal punishments ' ; ' in this husiness the 
'House ol Commons have no weight ' ; ' a detachment of two 
"hundred men were immediately sent'; 'one nian of g^ius 
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•ooompUabet wluit a crowd of Bredeoetsora heu essayed in vain '; 
*Dot one foorth of jHroTinciti tradesmen or farmers ever tak§ 
stock ; nor, in fact, does one half of them eyer ke^ account- 
books deserring of the name'. The following is at least 
inconsistent : 'when a nation forms a eovemment, it is not 
wisdom, but power, which theu place {it pUces) in the hands of 
the Qovemment ', Jcc A jadg^ chaining a jury, yacillated in 
the construction of ^e wora * Court ', thus : * It was satisfoctiny 
to the Court to find that it would be incumbent on them, &e. 
• . • The Ck>urt, tiierefore, in the discharge of their duty. 
. . . The Court helieve. . . . The Col^t is not entirely 
satisfied with the finding of the jury. . . . The Court, in 
the sentence which it is about to pronounce by my mouth ', Jcc 

When the form of a noun is plural, but the m^eaning singular^ 
a singular verb is generally preferred : ' this news is not true ' ; 
'no pains is taken' ; 'the wages q^ sin is death'.* 'Tbtt 
Pleasures nf Msmorf was published in 1792, and beesmo at 
once popniac.' The pronoun in tiie following should bo 
singular : ' His (Thomson's) Seasons will be published in about 
a week's time, and a most noble work they will be '. Johnson 
says 'm^ Liyes are reprintinf^ *, which it mi^t be harsh to 
alter, owing to the great prominence of the n9tion of plurality. 
In the ne^ example the singular idea ofdtstance is prominent x 
' By my yalour, then. Sir Lucius, forty yards is a good dlBtance, 
Odds levels and aims 1 I say i^ is a good distance.' {Rivals). 
' Nine-tenths of tiie miseries and vices of mankind proceed fh>iii 
idleness' (Carlyle) ; the verb is plural, because predicating 
about a ntember. But * nine-tenths of the misery and vice m. 
mankind proceeds from idleness ' ; the verb being singular, 
because the subject expresses, not plurality of number, Imt an 
amoiunJt or quantity. 

But those nouns that have plural forms on account of a 
plurality of the subject, such as ' bellows ', ' scissors ', ' snuffers '» 
' lungs , ' as^es ', &c., are more usually found with plural verbs. 

Although we should sa^r, ' there are two, there are three ', 
yet usage permits in familiar language the singular contracted 
form, ' there's two or three '.— (Craik, English of Shakespearey. 

4. If the subject consists of two or more 
nouns (or equivalents of nouns) united by the 
conjunction 'and ', the Verb must be put in 
the plural: 'John and James are in the field'; 
' Mars and Jupiter are visible '. 

* Dr. Angus would prefer the plural, u least likely to call attention to 
the mere grammar of the sentence : ' the means used were not comnittid- 
alkie ' ^ ' great patns were taken '. 
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Exertions and Peculiaritiea, 

(1). If the nouns are names for the same subject y the 
plurality is apparent only, and not real The verb 
is then singular. 

' A laggard in love and a dastard in war 
Wm to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar.' 

* This murderous chief, this ruthleea man. 
This head erf a rebellious dan, 
Haih led thee safa' 

'The spectator and historian of his exploits has ohsenred.' 
' When tne Duke died, his son and namesake and successor was 
an infant.' With inveruon : *so says the wisest poet, and 
perhaiis the wisest statesman and politician of antiquity '. 
(Chatham). 

(2). In cases where the two names are almost synony^ 

mouSy or denote objects closely connected togethery or 

express different views of the same facty or lu» used 

chiefly for the sake of emphasis, there is still a kind 

of unity in the subject, and the verb is often made 

singular. 

'Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings'; 'the head 
and front of my offending hath this extent'; 'the hardship and 
exposure of a savage life speedily destroys those who are not 
of a robust eoiistitution'; *why is dust and ashes proud'! 
' What is the use and object of building pinnacles ' ? (Helps)^ 
' The peace and good order of society uxm not promoted by the 
feudal system ' (Ilallam). ' The very scheme and plan of his 
life differed from that of other men.' {Ecce Homo), 'The 
condition and growth of Attic comedy before this period seevas 
to have been unknown even to Aristotle' (Grote). 'The 
general defence of the country and the maintenance of order 
among the inhabitants was entrusted to Saganos, who was 
invested with the revenue necessarv for the ipfwrpoas ' (Finlay). 
'The language and history of the Lithuanians is closely 
connected with thai of the Greeks ' (Freeman). ' To recover 
Silesia, to humble the dynasty of UohenzoUem to the du8t» 
waz the great object of Maria Theresa's life ' (Macaulay). The 
first object involved the second ; hence * was *, not * were *, 
With this compare the following : ' to exalt the Lancastrian 
party, to depress the adherents of the house of York, were still 
the objects of his pursuit ' (Hume). Looked at broadly, the 
two objects were substantiaUy the same, and ' was ' might have 
beeb used ; at the same time ' were ' directs attention forcib!/- 
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to each of the iwo sides of the sune hct In the next example, 
the subject is given twice ; first, more generally, and then with 
some detail and explanation : ' that the fair prospects which 
had begun to open before the king were suddenly overcast, that 
his life was darkened by adversity, and at length shortened by 
violence, if to be attributed to lus own faithlessness and con- 
tempt of law ' (Macaulay). 

In many such cases it is not easy to draw the line and decide 
when the subject is singular and when pluraL But it is always 
undesirable to vacillate between the two. Thue : ' neither oa 
tJie one side nor on the other woi there the stren^^ and unity of 
action which result fh>m single and undivided aims * (Trench) ; 
' with a dee^ insight into life, and a keen and comprehensiva 
^nnpathy with its sorrows and enjoyments, there it combined 
[m the lyrics] that impetuosity of feeling, that pomp of thought 
and imagery which betwtg peculiarly to Schiller ' (Carlyle), 

' Fair mhI softly goes far ; *poor and content it rich enough '. 

(3). A singular yerb may sometimes be justified on 
the ground of an dlipsie, 

* The whole book, and eveiy component part of it, is on i^ 
large scale' (Macaulay). With the most common cases of 
ellipsis, there is also inversion of subject and verb. ' There tocu 
a hen and {there were) chickens in the court * ; * there was 
racing and (there vxu) chasing on Cannobie Lea ' ; upon this 
there was a fearful cry from heaven, and great daps of thunder' 
(W. Irving) ; * such was the intelligence, the gravity, and the 
eelf'-command of Cromwell's warriors ' (Macaulay) ; ' where i$ 
Lysander and sweet Hermia' f (Shak.). 

When ^ same noun is eoupUd with two adjeetives, so as to 




analysis of a language generally in some degree coincide *. 

When a verb separates its subjects it agrees with the first, 
and is understood of the rest : ' the earth is the Ijord's, and the 
fullness thereof. See also the cases of 'as well as', and 

* every *, at end of § 4. 

The last examples under (2) are very elliptical 

(4). Sometimes a compound subject is named by a 
union of the names of its chief parts ; and then the 
Verb is singular. 

• Another exception to the general rule is exemplified in the 
CtUowing constructions : ' the wheel and axle was out of repair' % 
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«,« block and tackle ioa$ made use of ; 'bread and butter i9 
my usual breakfast '. In tbese instances, the two things named 
make but one subject by their combination, called a compound 
subject. We may say, ' a needle and a thread toereg^ven to her. 
but she could not thread the needle ' ; and ' a needle and thread 
v)cu given to her, but she could not sew the button on * : the 
reason of the difference being appi^nt 'Hanging and 
beheading if the punishment of treason ', means that the 
criminal is both hanged and beheaded ; ' hanging and 
beheading are\ would mean that there are two separate 
punishments, and that sometimes one is made use of and 
sometimes the other. ' Sand and salt and a mass of iron it 
easier to bear than a man without understanding ', is allowable 
on the supposition that we mean a combination of those several 
ingredients^ So : ' all the furniture, the stock of shops, the 
machinery which could be found in the realm, was of less value 
than the property which some single parishes now contain \ 
(Macaulay). 'To injure, to insult, and to save himself from 
the consequences of iiyury and insult by lying and equivocating^ 
toas the habit of his life ' (Macaulay) : ' was "predicates regard* 
ing a course of action indicated by the enumeration of three 
several steps. Often in similar cases, there is introduced a 
pronoun, or some other .subject, gathering up a number of points 
into one whole, which is then predicated of by a singular verb : 
' to be the leader of the human race in the career of improve- 
ment, to found on the ruins of ancient intellectual dynasties a 
more prosperous and a more enduring empire, to be revered by 
the latest generations as the most illustrious among the 
benefactors of mankind, all this W(u within Bacon's reach* 
(Macaulay) .* 

Thtt * and * is sometimes omitted, but the rule remains the 
same if there be a plurality of idea in the subject : ' honour^ 
justice, religion itself u^ere involved/. 

' With ' for ' and \ — Instead of * and \ the preposi- 
tion ' with ' is sometimes used to connect the parts of an 
aggregate subject. 

It is then a disputed point whether the verb should be 
singular or plural. Thas : * the captain with his men were 

* We hear soinetimes ' two and two are four' ; ' three times four ar§ 
twelve ' ; but the ' are ' is scarcely defensible in either case. It would bo 
e<»rrect to say * two pounds and five pounds are (or make) seven pounds ' ; 
but with numbers in the abstract, what we mean is that the numerical 
combination of ' two and two ' is the same as four. So ' twice one are 
two ' must be wrong, because there is no plurality in the strict sense ; 
and ' three <dmes four ' should be regarded ai a combination or unit^ 
made up in a particular way. 

20 
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taken Diisoners '. The sense requires the plural, Imt grammatf* 
cally the subject is singular. 'The king, with the lords and 
commons, eaiMtituU (or eonstUtUes) our gOTemment ' ; ' the 
pnrse, toith its contents, toas found on tiie person of the thief. 
1'he true solution of the difficaltnr is to employ ' and ' if the 
sense is plural The phrase ' with bis men is an adjunct of 
' captain , being as much as to say ' accompanied witb bis men\ 
and should be used only when the attention is concentrated upon 
liim ; in which case tbe verb is regularly siugular. If the men 
are also to be formally predicated about, we should say ' tbe 
captain and his men wei'c \ So : * the king, the lords, and the 
commons constUtUe our government '. 

* As well CL8* for *and\ — Nouns coupled by 'aa 
well as ' take the singular or the plural according to the 

context 

If the predicate is meant to be afflrmed of both, the plural is 
employed, tbe phrase being then a synonyme for 'and': 
* Pompey as well 03 Csesar loere great men \ 

But if the ' as well as ' merely quotes an Ulugtratwe comparison^ 
the predication must then be understood as confiued to the first 
noun : ' Africa as well cu Gaul was mdually fasbioned by 
imitation of the capital ' ; that is, by 6]Ii(isis, ' as well as Qaul 
had been fashioned by imitation of the eapitcU \ * after the manner 
of Qaul '. ' His- curiosity, as well as bis anxiety, was highly 
excited ' : we are supposed to know that his anxiety was more 
or less excited,' and now, when his curiosity alone is spoken of, 
his anxiety is referred to for illustration. ' The opulence of the 
monks, as well q>s .the number of them, in the time of Henry 
II., tMW enormous.' 

The last case is the original and strictly proper appHcatioa 
of * as well as '. 

* Every* with oonnected auhjeds, — The strong indi- 

yidualizing force of ' every ' aJSects the number of the 

predicate verb. 

. It has been doubted whether we eotdd say * every officer and 
soldier elaim a sujieriority in regard to other individuals' ; or 
even * every officer and every soldier claim*. Plurality is 
certainly implied, but thei-e is a disagreeable effect produceil by 
joining * every ' with a plural verb, and we might take shelter 
under the elliptical usafi^e, and say * every officer (claims) and 
every soldier claims *. The singular verb is powerfully favoured 
by the decisively singular meaning of * every '. On the same 
grquudj w^ must uphold the expression, ' every clei^mau and 
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^nery physician ia ft gentleman*. So we may defend the 
following : * it has been observed by writers on physiognomy, 
that every emotion and every operation of the mind fuu a corres- 
ponding expression of the countenance ' ; ' every limb and 
feature appears with Ua appropriate giace '. 

6. Two or more Singular Nouns, connected 
by 'or' or *nor', implying that they are 
separately taken, must have a Singular Verb: 

* John, James, or Andrew intends to accompany you ' ; 

* neither this nor that is the thing wanted '. 

Such sentences are always contracted co-ordinate sentences, 
and their oonstmction is singular. So in the exiunple, ' my 
poverty, and not my will, coTisents', there is a contraction : 
'my poverty consents, but my will does not consent'. The 
omission of the connective makes no difference if the meaning is 
the same : ' a word, an epithet, paints a whole scene '. 

Sometimes ' or ' is used when the real meaning would require 

* and ', ' To win or to lose (at cards) is unpleasant. ' Here there 
is a partial alteniation of meaning from the circumstance that 
we cannot both win and lose at the same time ; stiU the sense is 
that both the one and the other are unpleasant. If we were 
speaking of one game, where we must either win or lose, the ' or ' 
is snitable; but speaking generally it would be better to say 
' winning and losing are both unpleasant '. So ; * life or death, 
felicity or lasting sorrow, are in the power of marriage ' (Jer. 
Taylor) ; * disobedience, desertion, mutiny, or theft were visited 
with death ' ; * death, emigration, or personal slavery, were the 
only alternatives ' (Freeman). In an instance above quoted 
(hanging and beheading, &c.) we might have a third form : 
' haugins or beheading is the punishment of treason ', to 
show still more decisively that the judge must sentence a man to 
one, and not to both. 

' Nor heaven nor earth Tiave been at peace to-night ' (Shak.). 
Pr. Craik remarks on this passage, that where, as here, the two 
singular substantives are looked at together bv the mind, it ia 
more natural to regard them as a plurality, and to use the plural 
verb, notwithstanding the disjunctive conjunction. Compare : 

* neither the king nor either of his two oldest sons ars permitted 
to leave the island ' (Swift) ; ' neither peace nor war, nor summer 
nor winter, were a season of repose' (Gibbon) ; 'neither ELent 
nor Sussex were amoni^ the greatest of the kingdoms wMch our 
forefathers founded in Britain' (Freeman); 'neither Mr. 
Adderley nor Mr. Roebuqk are bv nature inaccessible, to 
considerations of thift sort ' (M. Arnold). Notwithstanding sa6h 
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examples, the singular verb has most reason on its side ; tAc 
occasional use of the plural seems to testify tc a considerable 
tendency to use this form after two or more subjects, even though 
the conjunction connecting these may indicate that they are to 
be predicated about in separation. 

When one of two subjects separated by * or ' or * nor ' is in the 
plural, the verb should be plural : ' he or his servants loere to 
blame '. It is proper in such cases to place the plural nominative 
next the verb. 

6. When the Subject is a Relative Pro- 
noun, the Antecedent determines the number 
of the verb : * all ye that pass by '. 

The following is a common error : — ' That is one of the most 

Talnable books that has appeared in any language*. The 

Untecedent to 'that' is 'books', not 'one'. So: 'this is the 

epoch of one of the most singular discoveries that A^u been made 

among men ' (Uume) ; ' I resemble one of those animals that 

has been forced from its forest to gratify human cariosity' 

(Goldsmith). 

' O Thou my voice inspire 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with flro^' 

But for the exigencies of the verse, Pope would have written 
'touched^'. The dropping of the inconvenient inflexional 
ending is not uncommon in poetry. Pope has several more 
examples. 

The phrase *a8 follows', applied to a plural antecedent, is 
now B settled usage. If ' as * were a true relative pronoun, there 
would be a breach of concord ; but we must consider the 
expression as now substantially adverbial, like ' as regards ', or 
' so &r as concerns *. Perhaps the construction suitable to the 
most common case, the third person singular, has been extended 
to all cases. Or ' as ' may be regarded as equivalent to ' in the 
manner that '. It is not uncommc n for speakers and writers to 
seek the appearance of grammatical correctness by using 'as 
follow \ 

7. When two or more Pronouns of dif- 
ferent persons, are connected by Alternative 
Conjunctions, there is much difficulty in deciding 
the form of tiie predicate verb. 

Dr. Latham lays down that, 

(1> where the Pronouns are singular and are preceded by 
* either * or 'neither', the verb is in the third person : 'either 
he or I tit in the wrong ' ; ' neither he nor I it in tiie wrong '. 
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' And (2) when the Pronouns are not preceded by 'either*" or 
'neither', the verb agrees with the first : 'I or he am in the 
wrong ' ; ' he or lis in the wrong ' ; 'he or you i$ in the 
wrong '. 

It is open to grave doubt whether the verb depends so entirely 
upon the * either * and the * neither *. Among other suggestions, 
the most important is that the verb should agree with the 
nearest of the subjects. All difficulty is obviated when the 
predicate verb is uniuflected : ' cau^ will, sent, grew, planted, 
must', kc 

Further examples : ' neither you nor any one else can save 
her ' ; ' either the Prior or thou has made some singular altera- 
tions ' (Scott) ; * those are far more able to give your son help 
than either you or I are ' (Scott) ; ' nothing which Mr. 
Pattison or I have said disprove, kc* (M. Arnold); 'I hope 
neither my fellow nor I am thieves ' (Massinger). 

8. When the completion of the Predicate is a. 

Noun, it may not be always apparent what is the real 

subject, seeing that the order is not decisive. 

Hence the expression * his pavilion toeredsLtk waters and thick 
clouds of the sky '. may be justified on the ground that the 
sentence is inverted, ' pavilion ' being the completion of the 
predicate, and not the subject. 

Concord of Adjective and of Pronoun 

with Noun. 

0. Pronominal Adjectives in English being alone, 
inflected, questions of concord are confined to them. 

The rules for the Concord of the Demonstratives 
' this ' and * that ' are the same as for the Concord of 
tbe Subject and the Verb: ^tJiese means are — this 
means is — not enough \ 

When we decide that a noun should have a plural verb, we 
must apply the same rule to the demonstrative adjectives (and 
pronouns) agreeing with it. The word * means * furnishes the 
chief doubtful instance ; and we may either adopt the suggestion 
of making it uniformly plural, on account of the form, or look 
to the sense, and consider it plural when we have a plurality of 
agencies involved. 

Such expressions as ' this forty years '. ' this many summers ', 
are defended on the ground that a period of time may be treated 
as a unity Or ' tMs ' may be really plural, a surriving instance 
of one of the old forms of * these '. 
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10. The Distributive Adjectives, 'each', 

* every', <fec., are joined to a Singular Noun, and 
consequently the Verb is singular: 'every tree u 
known by its fruits '. 

The following are examples of a not Qncommon error: 

* neither of the sisters were very much deceived' (Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair). ' Neither of my brothers do anything to make 
this place amusing ' ( Virginians), 

They also take a Singular Pronoun when applied 
to one Gender : * England expects every man to do Jiig 
duty'; 'it seems natural that every tnother should 
sucMe her own child '. 

But when both Genders are implied^ it is allowable 
to use the Plural : ' let each esteem other better thaa 
ihem8elve$\ 

Grammarians frequently call this constmction an error : not 
reflecting that it is equally an error to apply ' his ' to feminine 
subjects. The best writers furnish examples of the use of the 
plural as a mode of getting out of the difficulty. ' Every 
per9(m*8 happiness depends in part upon the respect ihey meet in 
the world (Paley). * Emery one must judge of Vieir own 
feelings' (Byron). *If the part deserve any comment, every 
conaidering Christian will make it to themselves as they go' 
(Defoe). * Everybody began to have their vexation.' * Evwy- 
body around her was gay, was busy, prosperous, and important : 
eaeh had their objects of interest, their part, their drras, their 
favourite scene, their friends and confederates.' 'Had the 
doctor been eo itented to take my dining tables, as anybody in 
their senses would have done ' (Miss Austen). 

Sometimes strict grammar is preserved thus : * Everybody 
called for his or Aer favourite remedy, which nobody brought , 
But this construction is felt to be too cumbrous to be kept up, 
as we see in the following example :—' The institution of 
property, reduced to its essential elements, consists in the re- 
cognition, in each person, of a light to the exclusive disposal of 
what he or she has produced by their own exertions ', kc. (J. S. 
Mill). ' The heart is a secret, even to him (or ?ier) who has it in 
his own breast ' (Thackeray). A very ingenious device is seen in 
the following example : ' either a horse or a mare has lost its . 
shoe*. 

No doubt there are more instances of the employment of ' his ', . 
but it must by no means be maintained that this form is 
exclusively right. 
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The following examples further illnstnitG the preference of the 
plural when both genders are involved : * if an ox gore a man or 
a woman so that they die '. ' Not on outward charms should 
man or woman build their pretensions to please' (Opie). ' Ifl 
value my friend's toi/e or son, on account of their connexion 
with him* (Angus). 'When either party fix t^tr attachment 
upon tiie substantial comforts of a rental, or a jointure, they 
cannot be disappointed in the acquisition * (Scott). * My lord 
says that nobody wears their own hair * (Thackeray). * If the 
foolf or th^ pig, are of a different opinion, it is because they only 
know their own side of the question ' (J. S. Mill). 

Concord of Tenses. 

II. llieie is also a certain oongruity of Tenses to be 
observed. 

Contemporaneous actions should be expressed 
In the same tense. 

In the narration of past events, the writer for the most part 
uses tiie past tense ; out, in order to recount vividly a rapid 
series of exciting incidents, he may for the occasion pass to the 

Eesent tense,— called, in tlus application, the historic present, 
e is not permitted, however, to flit between the two. The 
following is a harsh incongruity : ' Fierce as he nuwed, his silver 
AsSta resotmd*. 

The Subordinate Tenses and the Principal 
Tense must not conflict. 

' He affirmed that he will (for ' would') go to-morrow ' ; ' h^ 
hid himself lest he shall (for ' should *) be impressed '. ' It toere 
•well for the insurgents, and fortunate for the king, if the blood 
'that was now shed had been thought a sufficient expiation for 
the offence ' ; ' it had been well ' is the tense suiting ' had been 
thought '. * If you please to employ vour thoughts on that 
subject, you would conceive the miserable condition many of us 
are in ' ; this should be either ' if you please, you will ', or, ' if 
yon pleased (it pleased you), you wouM \ 

The use of the present iudefinitive tense to express a proposi- 
tion true for all time, is an apparent exception. We say 
' Galileo maintained that the earth moves * (not ' moved *) ; the 
lact oi the motion of the earth being true at all times and not 
Wng restricted to the time implied in 'maintained '. 'He denied 
that gold was (for ' is ') the most precious metal. ' 
' All night long the northern streamem 
Bhot across the trembling sky : 
Fearful lights, that never omcan, 
^ave ^hen kings or heroes (St.' 
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^^ ' GOVERNMENT. 

y ^ i. Government means the power that a word 
^ has to regulate the Case of a Noun or a 

Pronoun ; as when a Pronoun coming after a Pre- 
position takes the objective form : ' after me ' (not 

* after /'), * to him ' (not * to Ac '). 

There being only one case inflexion in English nouns, and- 
that occurring only in a limited number, the rules of govern- 
ment apply princi^ly to pronouns. 

2. The Possessive of Nouns (and of Pro- 
nouns) signifies personal possession or 
agency. 

Preceding a Noun^ h possessive nonn (or pronoun, 
or pronominal adjective) expresses that the object be- 
longs to or is somehow connected with the person 
whose name or designation is given in the possessive 
word. 

*Jokn*8 house* is 'the house posseaaed h/ John; owned,^ 
occupied, built, ko., by John *. ' John* a gospel ' is ' the gospel- 
jfroclainied or written by John, or named after him *. * Poor's 
rates * are * rates levied for the support of the poor *. The 
meaning of possession or belonging is often stretched to include 
very remote ccmnexions. 

Preceding an Infinitive Phrase^ a possessive word 
indicates the subject of the action of the verb. 

* I am surprised at John's (or hiSf youVt &c.) refusing to go/ 
Very fre<^iiently the narticiple is found in place of the inniii- 
tive, in which case the objectiye is used in place of the possessive : 
*I am surprised at John (or him,, you, kc.) refusing to go*. 
The latter construction is not so common with pronouns as with 
nouns, especially with such nouns as do not readily take the 

?ossessive form. * They prevented him going forward * : better 
they prevented his going forward*, or *tney prevented him 
fnym going forward *. * He was dismissed without any reason 
being assigned * : this shows the influence of Latin construction. 

* The boy died through his clothes being burned \ ' We hear 
little of any 'connexion being kept up between the two 
nations '. * The men rowed vigorously for fear of the tide 
turning against us ■ bdbre we reacMd -our destination': 
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*fbr fear of the tide's turning* would be felt awkward and 
uniiaaal ; say * for fear the tide shotUd turn \ * lest the tide should 
turn *f &0. ' Tacitus averting the/tiet and remaining a heathen 
is not 80 strong an argument as Tacitus asserting the fact and 
becoming a Christian in consequenee of it ' (Dr. Chalmers) : 
substitute noun clauses thus — * That Tacitus should assert the 
fact and remain a heathen, is not so strong an argument as tluU 
TaeUtu should assert the fact and become a Christian in con- 
sequence of it*; or say — *J/ Tacitus asserted the fact and 
remained a heathen, this is not so strong an argument as if 
Tacitus had asserted the fact and becoine a Christian, &a '. The 
possessive seems to be entirely excluded when there is inversion: 

* Suppose the very common case of there being no unll * (J. S. 
Mill) : apart from the question of construction this is perhaps 
more elegant than any regular substitute that could be proposed : 

* the very oommon case where there is no will * ; * suppose a very 
ooromon case ; suppose there is no will ' ; * the very common 
case of the absence of a unit * ; &c. But most examples of the 
construction without the possessive form are obviously due to 
mere slovenliness. With a very little trouble, there could nearly 
always be found some satisfactory variety of coiTect expression. 

3. Transitive Verbs (with their Participles and 

Gerunds) and Prepositions govern the Objec- 
tive Case. 

This rule is not often violated when the objective immediately 
follows the verb or proposition. It is when the object is at a 
distance from the governiug word that a nominative is liable to 
be used. * He that promises too much, do not trust *, for * him 
that ', ke. ; many cases of this nature seem to result from an 
unexpected change in the construction before the verb is 
reached. There is a mixture of two forms : * lie that promises 
too much is not to be trusted \ and ' do iu4 trust him that 
promises too much '. * My father allowed my brother and / to 
accompany him'; 'between you and J*; 'let you and / 
advance *. 

On the supposition that the interrogative ' who ' has ' whom ' 
for its objective, the following are errors : — * who do you take 
me to be ? * * who should I meet the other day ? * * who is it by ?' 

* who did you give it to ? ' * who to * * * who for ? ' But 
considering that these expressions occur with the best writers 
and speakers, that they are more energetic than the other form, 
and that they lead to no ambiguity, it may be doubted whether 
grammarians have not exceeded their province in condemning 
them. The following are a few examples to show the usa^ of 
«ome of our greatest wiitera: — ' Who lervest thou under t* 
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(Shak. ) ' Who should I meet the other day hot m old Mend t^ 
(Steele). ' My «on is going to be married to I don t know who ' . 
(Goldsmith). * Who have we here t ' (Goldsmith, &c.)» 

Even the relative * whom ' is sometimes shortened to ' who '• 
'The shepherd . . . toh/> you saw sitting by me on the 
turf ' (Shak. ), ' The remaining place was engi^ed by a gentle- 
man t^ they were to take up on the road' (Thackeray). 
Macaulay (Essay on Ooker's Boswell's L^e of Jciinaon) 
denounces the following as a solecism : ' Markland, u^, with 
Jortin and Thirlby, Jolmson calls three oontemponries of great 
eminence ', 

4. The Verb ' be ' has the same case after 

It as before It : ' i^ is /'; '^ are they \ 

This follows from the principle adopted from the classioal 
languages that when the complement of the predicate is a noun, 
it is of the same case as the subject. 

Most grammarians have laid down this rule. Macaulay (as 
ust cited, § 8) censures the following as a solecism : ' It was 
im that Horace Walpole called a man who never made a bad. 
figure but as an author '. Thackeray {Philip, I. 16) similarly 
adverts to the same deviation from the rale : ' " Is that him ? " 
said the lady in queaUonable grammar ', But notwithstanding 
this, we certainly hear in the actual speech of all classes of 
society such expressions as ' it was me\ * it was him ', ' it was 
Aer ', more fre<|uently than the prescribed form. ' This shy 
creature, my brother says is nie ; 'were it m«, I'd show him 
the difference ' {Clarissa ffarlowe). * It is not me* you are in 
love with ' (Addison). ' If there is one character more base 
than another, it is him who ' &c. {Sydney Smith), * If I were 
him * ; * if it had been her ' ; &c. The authori^of good writers 
is strong on the side of the objective forms. There is also the 
analogy of the French language ; for while ' / am here ' is *je 
Buis ici ', the answer to * who is there ? * is * moi * (me) ; and 
* c'est mm * (it is me), is the legitimate phrase, never ' c'esti« ' 
(it ib /.)t 

* It may be confidentiy affirmed that with good speakors, in the case 

>f negation, ' not me ' is the tuual practice. 

t ' It in remarked by Dean Alford that ' it is /' is suitable to an occasion 
of dignity ; as ' He said unto them, * It is /; be not ^raid '. ' ' Who does 
not xoel that here there is a majesty and prominence given by the 
nominative person ; which makes the assurance what it was to the 
disciples ? But from this very prominence it is that we shrink in ordinal^ 
talk. We shelter oiurselves in the accusative case " me," which, though 
ungrHmmatii^, yet is acquiesced in, as better suiting the feeling of the 
mind. We all remember the story of George III. reading Paley's fable 
•bout a pigeon, and exclaiming *' Why, thal'e m« /" The king was |us^ 
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6. In certain other cases the Objective 
often occurs where the Nominative is ex- 
pected. 

Similar to the foregoing is tlie ca«e with regard to the use of 
me, him, &c., after the conjunctions 'than', 'as', &c., iu 
whose favour l^ereis the authority of an extensive if not pre- 
dominating usage. ' He is taller than mt, * * No mightier 
than thyself or me', {Shak$X* *She was neither better l^ed 
ifor wiser than you or me ' (Thackeray). 

' Satau, than whom 
None higher sat' 

Perhaps 'whom' is the uniform usage ; 'than v^* seldom or 
Bever occurring. Of course, in all these cases, when the ellipsis 
is filled in, the nominative necessarily replaces the objective 
form : ' no mightier than thyself or / am mighty '. 

The construction ' nobody said so but him \ is defended by 
•ome grammarians on the erouud that * but ' is a preposition as 
well as a conjunction. Still ' but he' is of frequent occurrence : 
' no man hath ascended up to heaven but he that came down 
from heaven ' ; * there is none justified but he that is in measure 
sanctified '. * Eveir one can master a grief but he that hath it ' 
(Shak.) ; ' within that circle none durst walk but hs ' (Drydeu). 

Compare : 

* I do entreat you, not a man depart, 
Sam J aloue^ till Antony hath spoke ' (Shak., /kL (ktt.)» 



ORDER OF WORDS. 

I. The most general principles of the anrange- 
ment of words are, that what is to be thought of 
first should be metioned first, and that things 
to be thought of together should be placed 
in close connexion. 

as right in the exmvasiou ci the interpretation, at he was in the inter- 
preUtion itself. He could not hare said, " Whj, that's / ".'— Ooed Worda, 
Ifaroh, 1868. 

* On this Dr. Craik remarks ; ' Of course, in strict gramnuu*, it should 
be than I. But the personal pronouns must be held to be, in some 
measure, emancipated from the dominion or ^rranny of syntax. Who 
would rectify even Shelley's bold 

" lest there be 
No solace left for thou and mo**f 
Tlie grammatical law has so slight a h(dd that a mere point of euphony 
is deemed sufficient to Justify the neglect of it '.> Bnaliih of Shakapmrt, 
The effect of euphony appears to be well illustrated also in Shak.* Maeft., 
UL iT. : "Tis better thee without than A< within '. 
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In inflect«Hi lan^oges, the connexion of one word with 
Another is indicated by means of inflexions. The English, on 
this point, tmsts chiefly to position ; and hence the order of 
words in a sentence is more fixed in £ugli8h than in the 
classical langnagea 

Subject and Verb. 
2. The Subject precedes the Verb: 'the 

earth moves ', * the stars twinkle '• 

Exceptions, 

1. When a question is asked, without an interrogatiye 
pronoon in the nominative case : ' are ye alone ? ' ' when did he 
come ? ' * may «?« go in ? ' ' what vnll he doV But * teho said 
so ? * * what is to }m done ? ' 

2. With the impemtiye mood : * come ye* ; * laud ye the 
gods ' ; ' look thou to that '. 

8. In the conditional mood, when the conjunction is 
suppressed : *had I known that' ; * were /in his place '. 

4. When a wish or exclamation is expressed : * 7nay she be 
happy ' ; ' how toould toe wish that Heaven had left us still — ' ; 
* ah ! mayest thou ever be what now thou art ! * 

6. When * neither ' or * nor *, signifying * and not *, precedes 
the verb : 'this was his fear, nor was the apprehension ground- 
less \ * Dt. Ijancaster was desirous to sei*ve a boy of such 
promise ; nor was cm opportunity long wanting. ' ' He will not 
go ; neither will /.' 

6. In introducing the parts of a dialogue : ' said he* ; * thought 
I * ; * replied James '. 

7. For the sake of empliajds ; as when a sentence is intro. 
duced by * thei*e ', * here *, or other adverbial expressions : * up 
started he* ; * now abideth faith, hope, charity *. * On the 
distant mainland is seen the town or village of Stromness' 
(Scott). * Above, below and behind the city, as far as the eye 
can reach, extends the unbroken forest ' (A. R. Wallace). * Over 
the crushing vines, over the desolate streets, over the amphi- 
theatre itself, far and wide, with many a mighty splash in the 
agitated sea, fell that awful sJwwer * (Ly tton). 

The Complement of the predicate /oZ^«?« the predicate 
verb, 

* The day is clear \ * kings are but men \ * thip question is of 
the utmost importavce '. 

When the complement is a noun, we di^^tinguish it from the 
subject by its position : * angels are spirit '• 
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Inverrionfor «;ipPieww. — The nsnal order is not unfrequently 
invei ted, especially in poetry, for the sake of effectire statement : 
*Fair laughs the morn ' ; 'all bloodless lay th' untrodden snow ' ; 
' grecU is Diana ' ; ' bitter but unavailing were my regrets *. 
' Childe Harold was he hight.* 

Verb and Object. 
3. The Transitive Verb precedes its Object: 

* we gained a victory '; * you did not see me '• 

Exceptions, 

1. When the objective is a relative or interrogative prononi^ 
or a noun limited by a relative or interrogative Mjective : Hhis 
is the letter thai he wrote * ; ' the dead tchich he slew at his 
death were more than thev which he slew in his life * ; *what 
does the man warU ? ' * which house do you prefer ? * 

2. For emphasis : ' trtaaon and murder he had been taught 
early in life to expect from everybody * ; * talent I will marry, for 
talent I adore ' ; ' what I did I did in nonour '. 

8. For the sake of closer connexion with a previous sentence. 
This inversion always pdt emphasis on the objeet. ' His 
passions and prejudices had led Mra into a ffreat error. Tha/t 
error he determined to recant.' ' He insisted upon mv asking 
pardon for affronting his king and him. This proposal I would 
by no means comply with.* 

This inversion cannot often be practised in English, on account 
of causing ambiguity. Apart from the context, our only means 
of knowing which is subject and which is object is the order ; 
hence the following expressions are of themselves uncertain : 
• when thus the son the fervent sire addressed ' ; * when Thebes 
Epaminondas rears again ' ; * and all the air a solemn stillness 
holds *. Inversion is admissible when either the subject or the 
object is an inflected pronoun : ' two men / know ', ' me their 
' swords encompassed '. Also when subject and object differ in 
number, and the Verb shows its agreement trith the subject: 
the sentence * death lays all men low' may have its |iarts 
arranged in any order without loss of clearness. ' Wars into 
peace he turns ' combines both conditions. 

In the construction of verbs of * giving *, * sending *, * telling-, 
with the pronoun * it ', the personal adjunct is placMl last : * give 
it me ' ; * tell it him ' ; ' he sent it us '. The form *give me it' 
is a Scotticism. 

Noun and Adjective. 
4. The Adjective immediately precedes the 

Noun : ' bright, prospects '• 
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Exceptions. 

1. When the adlectiye ia accomDanied by another adjective t 
•8 ' a man just and unae * ; ' across tne meadows bare and orown * ; 

* gods partial, changeful, fossionate, unjust \ 

2. When the adjective is enlarged bv qualifying phrases : as 
' a question too imporknU to he negieetea' ; * a patriot disinterested 
Hi a hiah degree*; 'in other words, the coontry was t» \m 
abeolntelv governed by a hereditary aristoeracy, the most fUBdp^ 
ike mosi k amgk^ j f, ike mm^ qmrnrrUmmie in Europe \ Hence the 
acKectivea * adverse ', ' afraid ', * conformable ', which require an 
enlargement to make complete sense, always follow tne noun 
they qualify. 

In poetry the adjective is often placed last : as ' the garden 
/air \ * my own mother dear *, * the primrose pale '. 

A few expressions, including certain titles of French ori^n, 
almostly uniformly show the inverted arrangement: 'Pnnce 
Regent, *Heir Apparent', * Poet Laureate*, 'Govemor- 
<}enerar, ' States General \ ' court martial ', ' time immemorial '» 
' knight errant '• 

The most general diiection is to keep the noun and 
Ub qualifying adjuncts as close together as possible, 

AccordiBf^ly such sentences as the following are ill arranged : 

* the death is announced of Mr, Sewry Archer, inventor \ Ac ; 
' the country beyond which the arts cannot be traced of civil 
society or domestic life ' ; ' the ignorance of the age in mechanical 
arts rendered the progress very slow of this new invention * ; * the 
legiHmaey is conceded of repressing violence or treachery ; ' jT 
cannot blame thee, who am mysdf attacked with weariness ' 
(l^hak.) ; ' this way will direct you to a gentleman's house that 
hath skUl to take off these burdens ' (Bunyan). 

WheB the enlargements are of great length we are to 
Mvoid entangling them with other parts of the sentenoe. 

In the following passage some of the adjuncts precede, and the 
others follow, the noun : — * Bom to inherit the most illustrious 
monarchy in the world, and early united to the Object of Tier 
dufice, the amiable Princess, happy in herself, andjoyfid in her 
futwre prospects^ little anticipated the fate tbat was so soon ta 
overtake her '• 

Sometimes the entargemevd is resumed after the verb. 

' The. spirit of Francis Bacon was abroad ; a spirit admirably 

• compounded- of audacity and sobriety.* *Ye shall die, aXl of 

you,* *The emperor, nominally invited with the loftiest of 
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titles, was, in fact, no more than the head of a confederfcev of 
secular and ecclesiastical princes ; the head of a body whose 
members were seldom in harmony/ ' The only coarse left was 
to imitate the fatal policy by which the empire had invited its 
own doom while striying to avert it ', the policy of matching 
barbarian against barbarian. ' 

We are always dispofed to take the word preceding 
a substantive as a word modifying it ; and hence our 
facility in using nouns and phrases adjectively. 

'A gold ring' ; 'a earriage gentleman ' ; * the house-tO'houae 
visitation', strictly regarded, these are highly condensed or 
elliptical expressions, interpreted by their juxtaposition : ' a 
rin^; made of gold ' ; 'a gentleman (hat rides in a carriage' ; 
' visitation irom house to house '. 

The thrteJtrHt or nCeJbrgi thtee f Great doubt exists m to wMdi of these 
•zpreaeiona ia oorreot. Diffioultiee seem to ftttach to both. When we 
;ny the ikxH Jkrtt, it is ssked, how esat ikn$ be first ? and when we say 
the jlrct (Aree, we seem to imply that this should be foUowed by a secoud 
three, a third three, and sa on. The form most commonly used is the 
tflrst three' ; *fhe A^ sir books of Euclid ' ; ' thejIraC ten men you meet '. 
' the jCr«( Yorty years of the oentuir '. But there are occasions when good 
writers think tae other form preferable ; thus, ' the three Jlrst gospels ' ; 
* ^e ivfo eUtat of the family ' : ' the tix iteareH your hand ' ; ' the fathers 
«f Miejbfejirit oenturies '. ' I have not numbered the lines except of the 
fmrjbit bo<^ * (Ck>wper). We may conceive the ground for the distinct 
Mon OB some such principle as this. Suppose a number of persons 
waiting for admission to a public spectacle. The manager wishes to give 
directious as to the order of admission. Now if we suppose it settled 
b^orehand that three shall be admitted at a time, the only quostiott 
remaining is vhieh three, to which the answer is the three /r<C But if 
It be undorstood that they are to be admitted in the order that they stand 
ta, the question is how many at a time, and the answer is the first three. 
The p]Boe of special emphasis is the second word, the first KArM, the three 
Jbrit. This is Indicated in the phrase, * the first six books of Euclid ' : for 
It is taken for granted that in geometry the order of imxjeeding is fixed. 
Mid the only inquiry that remans is, now ftumff books are nrescnbed : the 
first two, the first /aurt the first tix. In speaking of tne ' three first 
gospels *, it is supposed that a division is made of the gospels into two 
ffroups (there mfnit be more if the number were greater) : and that the 
first group contuuis three, and the second group one. The question then 
is supposed to be put - where are the three situated, and where the one f 
and the reply is, the Hhreejirst, tht« one Uut ; or it might have been the 
two jlnt, the two Icut. If, as in Euclid, it had been uecessary to study 
the gospels in a fixed consecutive order, the Question would then have 
arisen, how many go to make the first division ? and we might have said 
the first tw>f the first three, as many actually do say. 

6. The placing of the Article^ 

The nde of most practical importance as to the articles is to 
this effect: When two or more substanttves following each other 
denote tlM same object, ihB article isj^aced only with the first: 
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as ' a (or the) secretary and treasurer ', the two offices befog hM 
by the same person. On the other hand, when the subetantiyeft 
denote ditferent objects, the article is repeated before each : as 
' the secretary aud the treasurer '. Violations of this rule are 
frequent. ' The old and new method ' is wrong ; but we may 
say correctly 'the old and new methods*, * the Old and New 
Testaments . 

The following are examples of the rule : — ' He shall come 
a£;ain with glory to judge both ^* quick and the dead ' ; ' by 
their tumultuous election, a Syrian, a Goth, or an Arab was 
exalted to the throne of Rome, and was inyested with despotic 
power over the conquests, and oyer the country of the Scipios * ;^ 
' he had compassion on the poor and needy * ; 'a cool head, an 
unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposition, prompted him, at 
the sge of nineteen, to assume tJie mask of hypocrisy, which he 
neyer after laid aside '. 

The incorrect construction is seen in these ^kamples: — *When 
therefore the chief priests and {the) officers saw him '; 'some of 
the most sacred festivals in the Roman ritual were destined to 
indulge the pious remembrance of the dead and {the) living '. 

' Ue made a better soldier than a poet ', means a better soldi^ 
than a poet would make. 

The same principle applies to the repetition of other words, as 
prepositions, conjunctions, &c. : 'eternity invests every state» 
whether o^ bliss, or of suffering, with an importance entirely it? 
own * i *l speak as a father and as a friend . 

Pronoun and Antecedent. 

6. Every Pronoun should have a distinct 
Antecedent. 

When there are two words in a Clause, each capable 
of being an antecedent, the determining circum8tance9 
are Proximity and Importance. 

1. As regards prooeimity : * Solomon, the son of David, u^ 
slew Golisth*. Here the relative *who' refers to the word 
immediately preceding, — * David *. * John gave James the book : 
he was very much in want of it ', t.e. , James, the last mentioned. 

2. As regards importance : * Solomon, the son of David, v^ 
built the temple', might be justified on the ground that 
* Solomon ' is tne principal subject^ and * the son of David * is 
merely an apposition or explanatory clause, which should not 
inteifere with the reference of the relative to Solomon. In fact 
' Solomon'the-rSon-of-David is, as it were, a many-wonied namiw) 
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2^He1iithLittade hvm to be sin for us, wKo\i\wvr no sin', is to bo 
interpreted on the rule of prominence ; otherwise.* who* might 
aj^ply to • he * or to * us '. 

The ride of proximity should be observed ad ih^i 
preferable plan, 

^ * The Ume drew near at which the Houses must re-assemble.* 
Be-arrange thus : * Now drew near the time at which (or when) 
the Houses must re-%isemble '. One of the examples giren in 
f 4 would be "better arranged thus : * this way will direct you to, 
the house of a gentUfinan mat hath skill to take off the^ burdens '. 
It is always desirable that the relative should stand as close to 
the antecedent as possible. 

.. The following 4re examples ^f a Confusion of 
Pronouns : — 

* * They were summoned occasionally by their kings, wheui 
compelled by their wants and by their fears to have recourse to. 
tiieir aid.* Reduce the reference to the subject alone thus : ' by 
want and by feat '. 

' Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others ; 
and think that their reputation obscures them^ and that their 
commendable qualities do stand in their light ; and, therefore, they 
do what they can to cast a cloud over them^ that the blight 
shining of their virtues may not obscure them* (Tillotson). 
Here there are two subjects, and we cannot tell from the con- 
struction which of the two the pronouns severally refer to. 

• Again : ' All which, with the king's and oueen's so ample 
promises to Aim (the treasurer) so few hours before the conferring 
the place on another, and the Duke of York's manner of i-eceiving 
him (the treasurer) after he (the chancellor) had been shut up 
with him (the duke), as he (the treasurer) was informed, might 
very well excuse him (the treasurer) from thinking he (the 
ctiancellor) had some share in the afiront he (the ti'easurer) had . 
undergone* (Clarendon). 

Thackeray is responsible for this : ' She had met the most 
distinguish^ governors, generals, and their ladies, several of 
ifoAi>m w^e nobUnien *. 

The neuter pronoun ' it ' gives rise to the greatest ambiguity, ' 
«8 has previously been shown. (See p. 29.) < 

< - ■ - 

Placing of the Adverb. 

, 7. The Adverb is placed before an Adjective, 
or another Adverb. v . 
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*A«0ry good man'; *esBer0me?yluuil w«k*. *Hie bdunfidli 
very well ' ; ' he works extremely hud '. 

The Adverb is placed after an Intransitive Verb. 

*SiM dances «mU'; < they work Aoiti '• 

When the verb is traBfiitiye, the Adverb USItaH/ 
follows the Object 

'He treated tiiem handeomely^i *1 met him very unea> 
^feeUdly*i < bring the letter tvwtoiU^y '• 

When the object x$ either emphoHe or long (bj meami 
'of adjuncts), tiien a short adverbial expression is besi 

placed between the Transitive Verb and the 
Object 

' He imparts without reeerve secrets of the highest moment.' 
*He explains with perfect simplicity vast designs affecting a&' 
the goyemments of Europe.' 'The Captain whispered seme* 
thing in Sir Roger*8 ear, tnat lasted till tne opening of the fifth, 
act * : here the object ' something ' precedes the adverliial 
phrase, but is separated by it from uie umitiDg adjective dans*; 
that ends the sentence. The arrangement suggested renders 
the sentence compact : ' the Captain whispered tn Sir Boger^s , 
ear somethiDg that lasted till the opening of the fifth act '. In 
cases like the following the adverbial expression is liaUe to h% 
attached wrongly to the subordinate predicate : ' He might be 
seized by any one that met him as a robber * (Hallam). Ite« 
arrange : ' he might be sdzed cu a robber by any one that mat 
him*. 

The Adverb is placed between Auxiliary and 
Participle. 

' I have genily hinted my intentions * ; ' I shall never foigel 
your kindness '; ' he has carefully studied the case '. < 

The most general rule is to place Adrerbs^ and , 
Adverbial Adjuncts, or qualifying circumstaacesy so as 
to afifect what they are intimded to affect. 

8. The word requiring most attention is only* 

According to the position of ' only ', the very -same words may 
be made to express very different meaning. 

(1.) 'He oTtZ^Hv^dfor their sakes/ Her© 'only' must be 
held as qualifying ' lived for their sakt}S \ the emphauB being on > 



^Kred*, fhe word immediately adjoioiiig. The meafihiff then! 
is ' lie l^>ed \ but did not work, did not die, did not do any 
other tiling for their sakes. 

(8L) 'He lived only for their sakes.' * Only 'now onalifies 
* for ti^etr aakes ', and the sentence means he lived for tnis one 
reason, namely^ for their sakes, and not for anv other reason. 

(8^) 'He lived for their sakes only^ The force of the word 
when phiced at the end is peeiiliar. Then it often has a diminu^ 
live or dii^MOVf^ing signification. ' He lived for their sakes ', 
and not for any more worthy reason. ' He gave sixpence <m^ ', 
is an insinuation that more was expected. 

(4.) By the use of ' alone ', instead of ' only ', ottier meaningv 
are expressed. ' He aloTU lived for their sakes ' : thai is, ht, 
and nobody else, did so. ^ He lived for their sakes alone \ or, 
' for the sake of them eUone * ; that is, not for the sake of anyj 
other persons. ' It was aUme by the help of the ConfederatMi 
tiiat any such design could be carried out. ■ Better • only '. 

It has already ^n seen (page 106) that * only ' preceding a 
sentence or clause has the force of an adversative conjunction : 
' I should be ashamed to offer at saying any of those civil things 
in return to your obliging compliments in regard to my trans- 
lation of Homer, only (but, yet, still) I have too great a value 
for you not to be pleased with them ' (Pope). 

'Further exampUi at the construction of 'only*. — 'When men grow 
TlrtiiouB in t&enr dd rge, thev only make a sacrifice to Qod of the DeTir* 
leaTings ' (Pope). Here ' only ' is rightly placed. ' Think only of tb» 
past as its rememlwance gives you {deasure ', should be * think of the 
past, only as its remembrance ', to. * As he did not leave his name, it was 
only Imown that a gentleman had called on business ' : ' it was known' 
4mly \ * I caax orUy raute the accusation by lajring before you the whole' ; 
this would mean * the <mly thing I am able to do is to renite ; I may no| 
retaliate^ or let it drop, I must refute it '. ' The negroes are to appear «| 
diurch only in boots ' ; that is, when the negroes go to church they are ta' 
have no clothing but boots. ' The negroes are to appear only at chtireh, 
Ia boots ', miglrt mean that they are not to appear mywbere but at 
churdi, whether in boots or out of them. The proper arrangement would 
hi) to connect the adverbial adjunct ' in boots ' with its verb ' appear ',' 
and to mt^e ' only ' qualify ' at churdi ' and ne more ; * the n^roes are' 
to appear in boots only at church '. * Others killed partridges—he on{f • 
kiU^time ' : ttiiB mivht imply that he did nothing dse but kill time. 
This is a proper case for the diminutive p^''ition of the word. • Oihert 
kiUed partridges, he killed time emly ', i,i, (sareasticaUy) nothiiag of uoro 
o^nsequenoe than time. 

9. Not— but only. 

Errors frequently arise in the use of 'not — ^but only*, to under*, 
stand which we must attend to the force of the whole expression. 
'He did not pretend to extirpate French music, but only ta 
cultivate and civilize it.' Here the 'not' is obviously mis- 
placed. ' He pretended, or professed, not to extirpate.' 
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' 10. Not only- but also. 

There is still greater complication with thpse. We may 
illustrate the construction as follows :— Suppose it v said, (1) 
' He gaye them food and clothing '. This means simply that 
he gave those two things. (2) 'He gave them both food and 
clothing ' ; that is, it would have heen liberal to give either/ 
t>ut he gave both. (8) * He gave not only food, but also 
clothing : food he might haye b(en expected to give, but 
besides that) he gave, what was hardly to be expected, clothing. 




ftuthor's meaning:— * We are monished here of charity, andi 
taught that Qod is not only a private Father, but a common 
Fatner to the vhole world '. Here the meaning is that God if 
not a private Father ; the expre^ion su]>poses that he is a' 
private Father* The ' only * should be omitted. In the passage*, 
from Addison-^ * By greatness I do not only mean the bulk of 
any single object, but the largeness of a whole view considered 
as one entire piece *— the same error is committed, and there is 
also a misplacement of the ' not '. * By greatness I mean not 
the bulk of any single object, but the largeness of a whole view*. 
Shorter : 'By greatness I xyean largeness, not in any single 
object, but in a whole view '. 

Another point is raised by the following : — ' not only Lydia, 
but all were concerned ' ; t.«., it was understood that Lydia was 
concerned, but not that all. {including Lydia) were concerned, i 
It would be necessary to say ' not only Lydia, btU all the rest of 
^ family were concerned ' : or, * not Lydia alone, but all were 
ooncemed *. ' Not only England, btU also France and Austria, 
protested ' it correct ; * not only England, btU all Europe was, 
alarmed ' would involve the same error as above : ' not England; 
alone, but all Europe ', or *not only England, but also the rest\ 
i}/" Europe'.* 

' It is not only hard to distinguish between too little and tooj 

* The translation of Paul's appeal to Agrippa is not in strict aocordanoe. 
with the English idiom. ' I would to God that not <nUy thou, 6«( aUa 
all that hear me this day, were both almost avd altogether such as I am, 
except these bonds '. He here wishes both Agrippa and all that heard 
bim to be as himself. But Agrippa was mu that heard him, and should 
be exduded. Then again, they could not be botk ' almost ' and ' alto-, 
gether'. Ihe followiiig rendering would avoid these objections; *t< 
would to God that not tLou almu, hut all that hear me this day, were not ' 
almost nunly, but altogether such as I am, except these bonds '. 
, * 1 say not unto thee, until seven times, but until seventy times seven '. . 
Here the ' not ' is manitcstly out of its place. ' I say unto the^, not until 
•oven timeaan^ir, 6tt< until seventy times seven*. ■ i 
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m^eh refbnn, bat between the good and erU intentions of 
different reformers.' We here ezi>ect 'not only hard, InU 
wiposaible \ ' It is hard to distinguish not only between too 
little and too much reform, btU Mtween thf good and (the) 
eyU intentions of different reformers. * 

11. The wrong placing of 'not' often gives rise to 
an imperfect form of negation* 

'John and James were not there', means that John and 
James were not there in company. It does not exclude the 
pi-esence of one of them. The negative should precede in this 
case : ' neither John nor James was there '. * Our company was 
not present * (as a company, but some of as Q^ght have been) ; 
* no member of ottr company was present '• 

12. At least. 

'The Romans understood liberty <U leat$ m well as we.' 
This must be interpreted to mean 'the Roipans understood 
liberty €u well as we understand liberty '. The intended mean- 
ing is ' that whatever things the Bomans failed to understand 
they understood liberty*. To express this meaning we might 
put it thus : — * the Romans understood at least liberty, as well, 
as we <2o ' ; ' liberty, at least, the Romans understood as well as 
we do '. 'A tear, ai least, is due to the unhappy * ; *ai least a 
tear is a due to the nnhappy'; 'a tear is due at least to thet 
unhappy ' ; ' a tear is due to the unhappy ai least ' ; all express 
different meanings. — 'This cannot, often at least, be done'; 
' this cannot be done o/ten, at least '. (1. * It often happens 
that this cannot be done.' 2. ' It does not often happen that 
this can be done.') So, ' man is always capable of laughing ' ; 
' man is capable of laughing altoays '. 

13. Misplaced circumstances, or adverbial adjuncts^ 
generally. 

To bring every clause into juxtaposition with the part th;it it 
•is meant to qualify is as requisite as to place single words ' 
properly. Examples have been given incidentally. Th^ 
Ibllowing are a few more instances of misplaced clauses and 
adjuncts :— 

' All these ci^umstances brought close to us a state of thin^ 
which we never thought to have witnessed (to witness) m 
{peaceful England. In the sister island, indeed, we had read of 
stLch horrors, but now they were, brought home to our very 
household hearths' (Swift). 'We had read, indeed, oS. suoa 
lK>iTors occurring in the sister island ', &c 
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'TIm Mtage p0onl« in TntnT j^laow of AiMricft, oteeDt'l^ 
coreranieiit of small families, have no government at ail, and 
nrt at this daj in tliat savage manner as I said before ' (Hobbes). 
Perhaps the secoad and third ckuses had better to be trana* 
posed. 

' Some dozen yean afterwards, I had an editorial snccetoor (in 
the Sx^minef^ Mr. Ponblanqoe, who had all the wit for which 
I toiled, withoiU making anjf pretmisiana U it * (Leigh Hunt). 
Here the eouclndiDg clause^ if we were to judge by its position, 
would qualify /; but it is meant to qualify ^who' (Mr. 
Fonblanque). More explicit thus : ' Mrithout Ait making any 
pretonsions to it *. 

*I shall have it comedy for yon, in a season or two at 
fkrthpst, that I believe will be worth j^our acceptance' 
(Goldsmith). Place the second clause first, in order to conneet 
the relative with its antecedent—' comedy '. 

Placfnf of Prepositions. 

14. Prepositions should be placed as near 
as possible to the words they govern. 

The following sentence is faulty in this respect :— ' appears 
liausanne — with at its foot the little village of Ouchy '. 

But it is to be remarked that there is a certain, inversion 
allowable in English, whereby a |>repositiop is far removed from 
its regimen. The principal case is when it governs a relative or 
interrogative word. * The ^psles are a people vfhom we know 
next to nothing olkmL * ' JrhcU we are going to, is abundantly 
obscure ; but wfuU all men are gping/rom, is yeiy plain ' (John 
Sterling). ' fFhU are you looking/or ! * 

There are also not unfrequent cases of emphasis, where th^ 
word governed by the preposition is required to go prominently 
-forwara : ' Kow JSir Fraiins, though he w^ for a long Hum our 
hero, we never exchanged a word tvith, * 

Further examples : — ' Me, whom their foundation binds them 
to pray /or, they aoffer to die like a hooaelesB dog ' (Scott). 
'The oddity of ehamcter which great men are sometime^ 
remarkable for, Mapertnis was not entirely free from * (Gold* 
•mith). ' That toMcfc ordinary men an fit for^ I am qnalifiiMi 
tn ' (Shak.). 

Placing of Conjunctions. 

16. The members of double-membered co^janctiom 
phould be placed in right correspondence. 
The single-word conjunctions cause very littte troubkb 
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Pi*v^«piitbe chfef bleiniflh to styie ariting from mistnfliiflgvnnrDt 
of these is seen when * however ' or 'therefore ' is postponed too 
far. 

• Not — but *, and * not only— hut (also) * have already received 
attention (§§ 9, 10). It remains to exemplify 'neither — nor'. 

* He would neither rive wine, nor oil, nor roon^y ' (Thackei-ay) : 
tile conjunctions should be placed ^tkch Ix'lore one of the 
excluded objects ; * neither give * implies * neither (some other 
verb^'f a meaning not intended, ife-arrange thui*, taking all 
the common parts of the contracted sentences together : ' Ho 
would give fuither wine, nor oil, nor money '. So : ^ she can 
neitfur help her beauty, nor her courage, no^r her cruelty * 
(Thaekeray). ' He had neither time to intercept it or to stop 
her' <8cott). 'Some neither can for wits nor critics pass , 

(Pop*.) 

16. Ellipsis : the leaving out of some part of the 
full expression. 

In addition to the three great processes, named Concord, 
Government, and Order of words, grammarians consider that 
certam cases of the syntax of sentences are explained by 
Ellipsis, which would therefore be ranked as a fourth binding 
process of composition. Many example*) of ellipsis have already 
occurred. The following are further examples : * I sent to the 
bookseller's {shop) ' ; ' whose (is) this image and superscription ?' 

* that (j>oint) is the point ' ; * the greatest man {of the nun) on 
(the) earth ' ; * they love each {one loves tfie) other ' ; * come 
(you) ' ; ' how shall I curse {him) whom God hath not cursed ? * 

* who's that {that) knocks ? * 

An honest man, close buttoned to the cbln» 
Broad cloth without, and u warm heart within. 

Here there is an ellipsis of the participle. ' Can yon sing ? ' 
*I will try to {sing)^; * (i) thank yon*; 'nothing (is) so good, 
but it may4)e abiiwd '; ' thev af^ed to the Duke of all men'^. 
' The virtuous ( ) alone are happy ( ).' * ( ) Better < ) be 
with the dead ( ).' *( ^ Please, don't ( )J 'When did 
you ( ) reach ( ) home ? * ( ) An hour later than we 
vxjjected ( ).* * His future ( ) is as dark ( ) as ever ( ).' 
' Though ( ) defeated, he still pofltheB ( ) onwards.' 'Yon 
and I, if not he ( ); will certainly ( ) go soon.' 

17. Pleonasm : the expressiiHi or indication of some 

part of the meaning more than once ; excess of words. 

This is the opposite of Ellipsis. It is a device sometimes 
resorted to for rhetoiieal force. The following are further 
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•xamples in addition to tbose that hate allmidy' 'oeearrect : 
' for the deck, it was their field of fame ' ; ' my baaka, they arc 
furnished with bees ' ; * the night it was gloomy, the wind U 
.was high '. ' We all <^ ii« complain of the shortness of time '. 
' The mends of my youth, where are they T ' ' The interests of 
his family, the security of his dynasty, these were his end and 
aim.' 'Truth, like a torch, the more it's shook, it shines.' 
' He that witholdeth corn, the people shall curse him, ' * Make 
speed from hence,' 'Because I believed, there/ore have 1 
8{)okra.* 

Double Negation, — Here may be mentioned the use of more 
than a single negative to express denial. This was usual in Old 
£nglish. In the Elizabethan age, the double negative ap)>ears 
oft^ to strengthen the denial. ' I never was^or juver will be 
false ' ; * I would not have believed no tongue but Hubert's *. } 

Now, however, it is the rule in E'lglish that two negatives 
make a positive ; the one neutralizes the other ; as ' I entertain 
a not unfavourable opinion of him '. Hence, when denial ^ 
intended, it is an inconsistency to use nli>re than one negative^ 
' They eanuot ntter the one, nor will tliey not utter the other ' ; 
' this is ru)t always the case neitJier \ * They will noi be dis- 
appointed at the result no more than you are yourself.' ^ 

18. If we were to dwell on incidental and exceptional 
eonstructions, we might note the following as a case of 
Parenthesis^ or the insertion of an unconnected' expression ip 
the middle of a sentence : * onr ideas are movements of X\\» 
nerves of sense, as of the optic nerve, in recollecting visibly 
ideas, suppose of a triangular piece of ivory '. 
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Besides observing the rules of grammaT, we mxTst 

employ only such words as really belong to 
the language, and we must use them in their 
correct sense*. To attend to these conditions is 
to have regard to Purity. 

The errors against purity are classed under three 
heads : i?t«-6<*nV/n, Scledsm, ami Impi'opriety, '" 

Barbarism. 

This consists in using words that are not 
English. Such are — L Ohaphie wm'ds. 
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In' old wHten' there occur manv words that hare now ceased 
to be current; some of tbem being no lon^r intelligible.^ 
Such are * bight ', * clei»t *, * erat *, * umwhile ', * behest *, 

* addulce *, * surcease *, * uneath ', * whilom *, &c. 

2. New vjords not fully adopted into the language. 

New words are in part borrowed from forei^ languages. 
Some are introduced for good reasons, as new scientific terms, 
and the names of new materials (* gutta-percha*, for example). 
But many are used without much necessity. Such are most of 
the following words from the French : — * sortie ', * dernier 
resort *, ' beaux arts *, * bsUes lettres * (polite literature),' 

* politesse *, * d^licatesise *, * hau><ur ', * connoisseur *, * recon- 
noitre ', / agr^ments ', * opine ', * ignore ', * fratcheur ', * esprit 
de corps *, ■' * college ', * soubriquet *, * habitu6 *, * boudoir ', ; 

* espionage ', * souvenir *, * parole % * en rapport ', * arri^r^ 
pens^V *^^ passant', *en revanche'. Some mdicate shades 
of meaning that we cannot express by English words, and bence 
the pretext for using them ; for example : * ennui *, * prestige \ 

* naivete *, * dolce far niente ' (Ital.), * verbiage ', * solidarity '. ' 

It is a special objection to the employment of these word% 
that the pronunciation of them is totally different from the. 
pronunciation of our language. In books they are generally 
printed in Italics, to mark that they are not English. 

A number of Latin words and phrases have obtained currency 
in their original form ; as *amis probandi\ *obittr dictum \ 
^ 8%ib jtidice , * res gestcs ', * a priori , * a posteriori \ * afortioTi\ 
*.n<m 8equitur\ * ad hominem\ * verbatim et literatim* j 'in 
the interim f * a sine qwi nan ', * in extenso \ &c. It is well to 
employ such phrases as little as possible. 

Newly-coined words are barbarous until their adoption bas 
become general. Tliere is a constant tendency to coin new 
words, a great number of which never obtain currency. Thus, 

* martyrised ', for * martyred ', * incuml)erment * for * encum- 
brance*, * proclivity \ * productivity*, *a>cque8ts\ are words 
suggested, but not adopted. . , ; 

Many new words and phrases that have come from America 
have been more or less freely adopted ; as * outsiders *, * coin- 
cidences \ * immigrants ', ' progress ' (as a verb), &c. The 
ground of their at&ption is necessity or convenience. 

Solecism. 

The words employed may be English, but they 
may be combined in a form that is not Englisli 

This is Solecism. 
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Bad S3mtax is included in the defiaition, bat'tlmra 
ibay be Solecisms that do not violate grammar ; thej 
are then said to be violations of idiom. 

If we say * I have hunger *, we do not commit had grammar ; 
8till the eomhination is not English : it iti French. * 1 fed a 
smell ' is grammatical, hut not according to idiom. ' I will 
speak my mind', 'get thee gone' (we cannot say 'make thee 
gone*), 'many a man', 'you had hest', 'do honour to' 
(Shakespeare says 'do grace to Csesar's corpse'), 'once and 
again ', are English idiomf^ which have come into use from very 
dlffiBreiit oauses aad must now he obsenred. 

Impropriety. 
This means employing words in a wrong 
sense. 

1. Impropriety in single words. 

Scott and Thackeray use the expression, There was a fuanUt^ 
of people present ', for ' there were a nmnber '. 

It often happens that two words have similar, hnt not 
identical meanings, so that the one cannot be used for the other 
on every occasion. Such terms are called synonffmous, or 
gyiuniymes. The following are examples: — *all, every, each * * 
.' allow, permit ' ; ' assist, help * ; * astonish, surprise * , ' belief, 
faith * ; * pleasure, delight, joy ' ; * repentance, remorse ' ; 
'principle, truth * ; * observe, i*emark ' ; * on the contrary, on 
the oth4»r hand '. 

Another class oC improprieties originate in not adverting to 
the compositHm of a word, or to the precise force of the prefix or 
the suffix combined with the root Thus : ' Ramus pubUshcKl a' 
Gi*eek grammar, with many important variances from hia 
precursors', for * variations * ; * the observation of the Sabbath*; 

* the observance ' ; * the Greek is a language superior in riches ' 
(* richness ') ; 'he felt himself compelled to acknowledge the 
jicstice (Justness) of my remark ' ; * the negligence {risgleH) of 
this leaves us exposed '. 

Sometimes we are misled by siniilarUy of soundy as in using 
the word * demean ' (signifying * to behave ', * to conduct one's 
self, as in * demeanour ) in the sense of ' lowering *, * debasing', 
' making me-an \ Thackeray, indeed, seems to use 'demean * 
as e({uivalent to * degrade ', * debase ', three times out of four ; 
alternating with this the sense of 'behave*. (See Philip). 
' They form a procession to proceed (precede) the palanquin of 
ambiissador ' ; ' he rose (raised) the price of bread last week ' ; 

* it lays Oies) on the tAble ' ; ' they wrecked (wreaked) th^ir 
vengeance \ 
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2. Impropriety m /)^n/^«. 

' Thit rthn to exprestioos that contain, when analyaged, some 
inconsistency or absurdity. A common iiistmce of the class U 
fieen in the following example: — 'it celebirates the Chuich of 
lilngland as the most perfect of all others % meaaing ' the most 
perlect of all \ So : * Nwthumberland was the most extensive 
of any Anglo-Saxon state ' (Hallam) : for either ' the most 
extensive of all the Anglo- Saxov^ stales \ or * wwwtf extensive th"n 
aing other Anfflo-Saxon state '. ' He has made the hi^he t 
nnmber of marKs ever made in any former year. * 'Shakespeare 
was the man who of all modem, and perhaps ancient i>oets» had 
the largest and most oompi-ehensive soul ' (Dryden) : there is at 
least some ambiguity here. 

' Tbe o^melieat man of men tinee bcm 

m» ton*. Tfae fairest of Jttr daughter » Eve '. 

This makes Adam one of his sr ns, and Eve one of her daughters ! 

' I had like to have gotten one or two broken heads for my 

impertinence ' ; * I was once or twice likely to get my head 

iNroken for my impertinence '. 

* Like kingii we lose tbe conqtieaUr gained before^ 
By Tain ambition fitiU to moke tktm more', 

* Conquests gained before ', camiot he made ' mors '. 

Pleonastic expressions are soii^etimes to be ranked Its im- 
proprieties. For example, the case of double negativea ({Kig^e 
i'ZS). So : * These two men are both eqiuil in stiength ', is an 
inconsistent expression, if it be mekot that one is equal to the 
otfier. 

Many improprieties are firOTiBeialisint, or district pecu- 
liaiities. Thus, we hare Scotticisms, Irishisms, Americanisms, 
Cockneyisms. 

The Scotticism consists, not in the employment of pundy- 
Scotch words, but in the empioyment of English words in a 
Scotch meaning or constmction. A list of Scotticisms iB here 
ftppended, in addition to those already noticed. 

sccyracisMs. 

1. Un-Eaglish uu <^ fFordt, 



Be was anUuinff.—Jiiaaing. 

I have nothing ado, or notUng dm 

cuio.— To do. 
He has been ailing for some weeks. 
— Unwell. 

I would rather go as stay. — Than. 
He is away. -He is absent, not 

presents 
HowareVouto'^syf Very Soft— 

m. Badty.-m. 



His watch is be/on^—FaaL 

Tour watch is 6e/ti7ui.— Slow. I 

fear I shall be behind. Iiate. 
- Wbeii I shall be beside you.r-With. 
Jfy-gDOMt by-faM.—F9sk, Shakes- 

peare has goTie-by. 
A sufar-6eip<.— BaciB. 
He walked at the fritrtoL— Funeral. 
They nevor ^o^-oat.— Disagree, or 

quamL 
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(httU in Sootdi indndes oowa, 

oxen, Ac. , but not so particularly 

horses as in England. 
I was his eaulMn.— SeouKltj. 
dote the door. — Shut. 
For comnton.— Commonly. 
Cempliment. — ▲ present. 
Oom the hortes.—Feed. 
A coujAe of hens.— Two hens. 
A ooarte day ; coarte weather. — 

BaA. But we may say, a Jlne 

day, and fitu weather. 
Are your children at the eowUi^ t 

—Studying arithmetic. 
A cloih'hrMh.— K dothea-brush. 
To crave a man for a debt, — To dim 

him or demand payment of him. 

To crave a tUbt, or to crave pay- 
ment, might be i»t>per. 
Were yon crying on me f —Calling. 
To ditabuH is sometimes used for 

' to abuse ' 
He is dulL—DmL Tb« day is 

dulLr—OvtarcasL 
An oaken deoL —Flank. Deals, or 

deal-boards, ave made of fir or 

pine. ' 

He is much distressed with an 

inward trotMe. With an inter- 
nal disease. 
Give me a driidk.— Oive me drink, 

some drink, or something to 

drhik. 
A /aiiU.— A fainting-fit ; a swoon. 
Ifeel afraid.— I am afraid. 
I feel a sweet smell— I smM a 

sweet smell, I smell sopiething 

agreeaUe. To /eel a anUll is as 

repugnant to the English idiom 

as to Me a $ownd. 
He fevered; he took a fever. — He 

had fever ; Or he was taken, or 

seized, with fever. 
IJlnd no pain.— FeeL 
.P/e«Aer.— Butcher. » 
A flover (bunch of flowers).— A 

nosegay. 
Fog is a Scotch name for moss. 
For ordinary.— Ordinarily, usually, 

commonly. 
A /oKTHsquare table.— A square 

taWe. 
Fr^ weather.— Soft, open, not 

frosty. 
'Friend.—\^6oA. for a relation (in 

Uood). 
.^^Ae«i.-^ Afraid, frightened. 
ThafroH is sUppesy.— The ioe. 
^6'ear.— ^Wealth or nohes. 
I was unable to ^.— Get away. 



My yeosMi.— fipeetadei. "^ 

Go&/(ff. —Saucepan. 

'Oreedv' and 'greediness' are 
English, but gr«>d is Scotch. 

The boy was ill-^ul«2.— Ill-used, 
iJl-treated. 

He fell in the gutter.— In the dirt. 

What's o'clock? Half nx.- Half 
an hour past five, or half past . 
five. Five minutes fi^m twelve. 

— Five minutes to twelve, or before 
twelve ; or, it wants five minutes 
of twelve. {By Jive n^nutee from 
tirelve an Knglishmuo would 
unJerstand Jive minutes past 
twelve.^ 

Hard fish. -Dried fish, or salt fish. 

I was in London last harvest. — 
Autumn. 

He td of a street —Upper end. 

Son AecuZ.— Headache. 

A hirer in Scotland is one who 
lends a horse for hire. In Eng- 
land it is one who borrows a 
thing, and pays money for the 
use of it; or who employs 
another and pays him wages. 

JnkhUder.—Inkhom. 

To iten.— To know. In modem 
poetical English le l:en is to 
descry, to soe at a distance. 

Kindle a fire —(Not improper, but 
the more usual English word Is 
•tight'.) 

To labour the ground.— To till the 
ground. 

Fodder is taftiK.— Plentiful, in 
I^enty. 

Every lawful day. — ^Every week- 
dav. 

In old English and in Scotch, to 
Uam means both to give Jemd to 
recd.ve instniction ; but in Eng- 
11^ it is now confined to the 
latter meaning. ^ 

He is still in Ii/«.— Alive. 

I lifted a pin from the carpet. — 
Picked up. , 

Lime for mortar is Scotch. Mortar 
Is the cement when prepared.; 
and lime, sand, and water ai^ 
the materials. 

He was lost in the river.— Drown- 
ed. If the body bo carried away, 
or not found, the person may be 
said to be lost 

In old Buglish and in Scotch, 
mtat means food in general In 
modem £^Ush it denotes flesli> 
meat 
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J <to not mhid that I erer saw you 
' before.— Remember. To miwi 
. ia in Englioh to attend to, mm 
^ * mind yoiir busineae '. 
The project mutjjKiiv.— Failed, or 
miscarried. * My mind miag^ve 

■ me ', is correct. 

The boy m,i*guide» his clothes. — 
Abuses or sullies. To vMgvkidt 
is to mislead. 

On the mom,— Morrow. 

Sapkin. —Pocket-handkerchief, 
lie omission of a point sometimes 
, makes great oddt in ^e sense.— 

A great difference. 
If I had it in my ^er^ I would 
not aooept of it— In my choice. 

> The offer is here supposed to be 

■ _not mtM^ but made by auother. 
This bread is o/cZ.— Stale. 

Cut OiU your hair.— Off. 

l*ake out your glass.— Take your 
glass. 

In an ovwly manner.— Cursory, or 

. auperfici^ 

A pair of ducks ; a pair of par- 
tridges. — Two ducks ; a Inrace of 
partridges. 

The pari; Is well ploughed. — Field. 

jf*lain»toiMt. — Pavement. 

He was pointed In his answers. — 

. Exact and concise Pointed, in 

'the figurative sense, applied to 

language, conveys the idea of 

wit or conceit. 

A gentleman's po'icit'j. —Pleasure- 
grounds. 

Poueh is used in Scotland, and was 
uoed in England, for pocket. 

r But a pocket is inserted in the 
clothes, a pouch is not. 

He lives preuntly in London. — ^At 
present. 

70 puU up by the roots. —To pluck 
up by the roots. To jnUl a 
flower.— To pluck a flower. One 
might pull a flower without 
pucking it. Separation Hcems 
to be implied in we latter word. 

Queer, in English, is odd, strange, 
particular. In Scotland it is 
used in the sense ot comical, 
humorous. 

He will not readily do that— He is 
not likely to do that One 

> would r^Uy imagine. —Natu- 
rally. Readily, in English, de- 

, notes with little delay or hind- 
rance. 



Considerable arrears belog now 
retting to the soldiers. — Remain- 
ing. 

The babe tvttra— Cries. 

Roasted cheese.— Toasted cheese. 

Roof of a room. — Ceiling. 

He rove» in a fever.— Raves. To 
rove is to roam or wander. 

I am scarce of fodder. — Short of 
fodder, have not a suflBciency. 

A Scots idiom. — A Scotch idiom. 

He scoured the knives. —Cleaned. 

That dress Mt« her well.— Beoomes. 

For my share 1 can only say, Itc. — 
For my part 

Shearers. —Reapers. A shearer, in 
England, is one that cuts with 
shears. ' A dieep bef<»re her 
shearers is dumb.' 

The ship is at the «Aor&— Quay, 
wharf. The shore is th9 coast 
of the sea. 

Have you any n/i«rf— Change. 

I will answer the letter so soon aa 
I receive it— As. It is oorroot 
to say, M did not receive the 
letter so soon as I expected it '. 

A soft day. --Wet 

The candlestick is. sitting in the 
press.— Stands in the cupboard. 

Some better.- A little, something. 
Tou will some day know it — 
One. 

Do you «»n^f — Take snuff. 

The servant was sorting the room' 
at the time. — Putting in order. 

Is your w§tch out of sorts f- Out 
Of order. 

SpeeUc to me.— Listen to me. 

In Scotland since is used for pepper, 
and com for oats. But pepper, 
cloves, cinnamon, mace, are 
different sorts of spice ; and oats, 
barley, rye, wheat, are different 
kinds of com. 

A winding stair soes from top to 
bottom.— Wincung stairs. 

The horse stammers. — Stumbles. 

He stopped three months with 
them. -Remained, resided, stay- 
ed. 

In Scotland the word storm is used 
to signify a storm of snow, or 
snowy weather. Even the ex- 
presuon lying storm is made use 
of. 

A man's suiffects.—'EBects, 

Send me a swatch of the cloth.— 
Sample. 

Sweet butter.— Fresh butter. 
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nu Um naa to oodm bera.— Bid 
the man come here or hither. 
Or tell thenum tb«t 1 wleh to 
•peak to him. 

The two boys «lr»«e. —<)tMrreUed. 

Pope WW a Undtr man. — Weakly. 

This donatioii waa the more ac- 
centaUe, tkmt it was n^Ten with- 
out aottdtatioii. — Because. 

Be is twenty years old, or thereliy. 

—Thereabout, or thereabo uts . 

The ^ureh was Tsiy tkrmtf.— 
Full, orowded. 

A timber candlestiok.— Wooden. 

Tradt$mmm, in Sontland.^ is one that 
works with his bands at a trade. 
In Eafflaud it is a shopkeeper, 
who either does or does not 
work wiUi his hands. 

a$r« (rewMe.— Painful dlswise 

James is (wrNeda great student— 
Hasbeoome. 

Wakumt, for 'oi^*, is a Scot- 
ticism.— Wainsoot, in the Bnglisb 
sense, is the inner lininfr of a 
wall with any sort of woocL 

Lend me your knife. 1 cannot 
want it.— Do without it 

The wU4r ^f Don.— The Rirer Don. 

I vMfy when I sit alone. —Become 
weary. Wmnrji, in Englaud. is a 
transitive Terb; as ' walking 
wearie* me '. 

Qie «eicur<ii|r or liorMiif of steekingi 



is a fTMct manufkctare fai 
deenshire. -^Kntttin|r. 

I rose wAaMver I beard you call— 
When, as soon as. IrAenefer !• 
mX what ever timei 

WkiUvmday.- Wmtsuntide; 

Home say that our wAo(< actiona 
are sM6sh.— All our action*. 
His vfhoU friends forsook him. — 
All his f Hends. 

An old v^fc— An old woman. A 
wife is a woman who has • 
husband. 

Whsfs your iHUf— Whit do you 
want? 

I nerer ^tmeamd anytbing ■• 
ridiculous.— B^dd, or saw. 
Last nif^t I witneued a Tory 
agreeable oonversatioB. Waa 
present at 

Mr. is come ; I hesr his woftf. 

— ^Volee.— Have you any won! to 
your brother.— HaTe you any 
message? 

Carpenters, jotners, cabhiet- 
makers, Ac., are, in Scotland, 
called Wfigkf^ and somettmea 
$quare-wright». Wright is work- 
man or arUftcer ; but in England 
is used tn composition only ; a* 
* ship- Wright ', * wheel-wri^t '. 

A tnittr,- An attorney. In Wojg 
land a writer is an author. 

A yard.— A garden. 

re»temight.—[javt nighl 
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Bntter «ml kwuL— Bread and 
butter. In all rimilar phrases 
bread has the mrecedency ; as 
'bread and milk\ 'bread and 
diaeee', ko, 

J be h owt d to ga — It behored me to 
go. I was obliged to ga 

I would die h^0re I would break 
my word.-* Rather than break. 

A bU bread, a bU paper.— A bit of 
bread, a bit <^ I^por* 

To eaum him (o do «, is better than 
to cauee him do it. But to make 
him do it is better than to make 
him to do it ; which last i^rase, 
howerer, tiliou^ uncommon, is 
not without authority. Again, 
/ made him do it ia right ; but he 
toae made do it im wrong. It 
must be, he was meuJte to do it. 

I would have you to know. — I 
would have you know. 



To ptay carda— To pli^ at oiqrda. 
To catt up a fault to oi^—to 

upbraid one with a built 
A letter ceneetMd in the fo^owiny 

words. — Containing. 
To hinder to doi— To hitter ftom 

doling. 
What like U U f— What is it like f 
Well, there is no matter.— No 

matter, or it is no matter. 
The child took the pox. — Was 

seised with, or taken ill of, 

small-pox. 
GiTs me a aUem plate.— Change 

m^ plate. 
A pttfcedrmd.— A pleoeof bread. 
To ViiTKk eheune. — To be ashamed. 
He think* long for sumtoer.- Ha 

longs for summer. ('Think long' 

occurs In Roister Doieter, the 

earliest English Comedy, 16MI.) 
Everything succeeds to a wuh.-~» 
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^ oiM would with, AQOordiof to 
our wisbM. 
B« wa$ in %m to mtik crery «Uy.~ 
He j>a«d to walk, or WM wont to 

WAlk. 

Be ha$ a food hand of write. — He 

writes wdL 

I tan geinf to ptey ntfrnl/.-^Tovhij, 
— ... .f^yf\^^J^ 



Who do po%i $U under 

Church do you go to ? 
Tou hmj /ay ^omr maoutU with 

oppoeiiluu.-~'YOtt may expeot, or 

reckoB upon, oppoeition. 
The clock »« ttanding.—RM ntop- 

ped. 
B« vants o«t— He wlehee to go 

out. 
t itippod a foot and ML down.— 

■y footsUpped and I felL 
Jamea and John are perpetually 

qwatrellvw with one another.-^ 

Are perpOTuaUy quarrelling. 



It if ten iMort offo wintt he died.— 

It la ten yeutB ainoe he died. 
/ eon' ainff none.^I cannot iing at 

alL 
When do€$ the church ^ i»/— Whan 

does serTice b^n? 
TIake It ftoj yourseif. 
Are you for «i^ pudding f— Will 

you take f 
Getting hU frrralr/iut— Taking 

breakfast I take an egg 'to i$v(t) 

breakfast. 
I can't ftt into my box.— I can't 

open. 
I will Ifi you me i<.— Show it you. 
I am gcrfng to {n^J bed-~/iN|r> 

dinner. 
Atmoit never. — Seldom or nerer. 
How fwp does he go with youf 

No wunre ibm to Bdinbuiik— 

Farther. 
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Punctuation dirides paragr^hs and sentences bj 

points or stops, with a view to assist its in discovering 

readily the connexions of the toords, and to indicate th6 

pauses required in reading. 

It Imi been saNi that tba reference of qnalifyiBg a<]yimctt is 
to be determined principalljr by their prozimi^ to the words 
they qualify. Panctiiaaon is aa additional helpw 

The chief stops are these : 1^ comma ( , )^ iiiv 
semicolon ( ; ), and the full stop, or period ( . ). 
The colon ( : ) is something intennediate between the 
semicolon and full stop, but is not often required. 

The other stops are — the inUrrogcUion (f), pnt at the end of a' 
qnestion ; the parentheses ( ), and the brackets [ ], to indicate a 
remark thrown in without connexion with the rest of the sen- 
toiet ; the liosl^ («•-)) aad the eactomotiofi (1), 

The Comma. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

I. A very lon^ Subject Is separated from, 
the Predicate by a comma. 



936 pi7Kotuatb>k; 

The oominft is used before the verb if the sabject is rendered 
Teiy long by means of a4junct8 : ' The dreumatance of. his 
being unprepared to adopt immediate and decisive meaeurM, was 
feraesented to the Govemment *. 

Bnt in ordinary cases a stop should not be placed between the 
inbject and the verb : ' To oe totally indifferent to piaise or 
censure is a real defect of character '. 

2. Co-ordinating adjuncts of the subject 
are isolated by commas. 

The comma is used before and after a participle or participial 
i phrase when co-ordinating, and not restrictive: 'The jury, 
^having retired for half an hour^ brought in a verdict for the 
'defendant* ; ^ encotirayed by his first successes, he redoubled his 
efforts '. But when the participial phrase is restrictive, the 
•comma is not used, it being improper to separate a limiting 
a4junct from the word limited by it : 'A \aiift depending on (he 
'support of his subjects cannot rashly go to war .' 

The same rule extends to adjectives and nouns in apposition, 

iwhen they are qualified by other words, and are in their effect 

j co-ordinating rather than restrictive : ' The stran^r, unwilling 

)to obtrude himself on our notice^ left in the morning* ; ' fiome, 

' ihe city of the Emperors, became the city of the Popes '. < Even 

without adjuncts, a word in apposition, especially when adding 

new information, is often enclosed in commas : ' Paul, the 

Apostle \ &c. But it is advisable so to punctuate as to mainA 

tain the distinction between restrictive and co-ordinating 

a4jttiict& 

3. An Adverbial Phrase preceding the 
verb, or its subject, is usually followed by a 
comma. 

' In truth, I could not tell * ; *to sum up, the matter is this'; 
'everything being ready, they departed'; *by looking a little 
deeper, the reason will be found '. 

When complex adverbial phrases come between the subject 
and the verb, they are placed between commas. 

4. The name of a person addressed is 
isolated by commas. 

' John, come here ' ; ' tell me, boy, what is your name ? ' 

6.^ A Phrase or quotation that is either the 
Subject or the object of the verb, Is usually 
followed or preceded by a comma 
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The most freqpent cases perhaps do not occur in simple 
^ntences, and often, especially if the phrase or quotation be 
long, ft colon is used. 'He said, ** Let us go hence ".' 

COMPLEX fiSNTSNCBS. 

1. A Noun Clause that is the subject of a 
verb, if long, should be followed by a comma. 

* That the work <^ fanning tmd per/eeUnff the ^aracter is 
difficulty is generally allowed.* 

If ^ clause follows the rerb, a comma does not usually 
precede : ' It is known that a full aoamincUion took place \ 

So an object noun clause is not usually preceded by a comma, 
unless it is of Very great length. 

2. A restrictive Adjective Clause is not 
separated by a comma from the noun. 

This is on the principle already laid down concerning restrie* 
tire adjuncts. 

' On the other hand, a co-ordinating clause, introduced by the 
relative, is preceded and, if need be, followed by a comma : * I 
went to view the river, which I found greatly swollen \ 
' An adjective clause has a comma placed after it when it has 
the effect of very much lengthening the subject of the princijial 
verb : * Any one that refuses to earn an honest livelihood, is not 
a subject for charity '. This is on the same principle as Rule I. 
for the simple sentence. 

. .A comma is also necessary at the end of such clauses if fdi- 
lowed by an adverbial adjunct of the principal verb, which 
otherwise might be referred to the subordinate omuse ; ' I refused 
to employ the man that- he recommended, because qf his umJU' 
ness for the post \ 

3. Adverbial clauses are separated by 
commas unless they are short and closely 
connected with the main sentence. 

* ffthe premises were admitted, I should deny the conclusion ' ; 
' where your treasure is, there will your heart be also ' ; ' send 
me word before you come \ 

OOKPOVWD 8ENTBN0B8. 

Co-ordinate sentences, expressed at full 
length, are generally separated by commas. 

- * But his pride is gntAm^ than -his igporance, and what h% 
wants in knowledge he supplies by sufficiency.' - 

22 
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A 9lig^t smoniit of eontnotion does not diapente vitli 4he 
rule : * A man of polite imagination can oonrene with a pictore,. 
and find an agreeable companion in a statue '. 

But when the sentences are venr closely related to each other, 
and connected hv the conjunctions 'abd', 'or', 'nor', the 
comma is omitted : ' I made haste and overtook him ' ; ' neither 
mon«y nor men were wanting'. A clause introduced by an 
airestiTe conjunction, 'but', &c., must be separated by a 
coir<ma from what precedes, owing to the break in the sense : 
' He went to market, but did not nnd what he wanted '. 

When the conjunction is omitted between two co-ordinate 
sentences, they must be separated by a comma if short, and by 
a semicolon if long and complicated. ' He came, he saw, he 
conquered.' When such sentences (sometimes caAed collateral) 
sre contracted, the remaining portions are still divided by 
commas : ' Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise ' ; or ' healthy, wealthy, wise '. ' FUer^ 
/ame$, Thomas, and Mary formed the party.' 

These rules are all pervaded by one seueral principle, namely, 
that when words are closely cconeetea in grammar or in sense 
they must not be separated in the pointing ;* bat if an inter* 
ruption takes |daee, or a transition is made, a point is necessary. 
An expression enclosed between commas is in some sort paren- 
thetical ; there*would be no break in the grammatical connefxion^ 
9i in the sense, if it were passed over. 

The Semicolon and the Colon. 

The Semicolon is introduced when a greater 
pause is required than what is osoally indicated 
by the comma. 

In the construction of sentences, or periods^ we may have 
some dauses more closely connected thi^n othon, and the de^p^e 
of connection may be suggested by the absence of a stop, by a 
comma, or by the semicolon : ' Children without anv design 
imitate the langua^, the tone, the pronunciation, the looks, 
the gestures, the ^it of those with whom they live ; and if the 
imitation be contmued sufficiently lone, no efforts in after life 
can overcome the effects of it, the fle^ility or docility, so to 
speak, of the tissues or organs concerned seeming to diminish 
rapidly with the approach to maturity, or the cessation of 
growth'.. Here it is felt that the break or pause is much 
greater aifter ' they live ', than at the end of the various words 

* The only exception to this is Rule 1 (simple sentence) ; but that is 
i^8tified *yt\ tbe ground that the i^oroUnate UaagOk of the suMect renders 
a pause desirable. 
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where eommae are osecL There is slao a considerable break in 
the sense after * can overcome the effeets of it *, where also there 
would hare been no impropriety in placing another semicolon. 

When a paoae is not sufficiently marked by the semicolon^ 
the colon maT be need at the writer's discretion. But no fixed 
rules can be laid d ew a leqpeeting the use of this stop. One 
application of it is to intrediice a quotstiou, a narrative, an 
argument, or an enumenition of potMlarB : ' He spoke as fol* 
lows ' t— 

The Period or Full Stop. 

Thk stop m used at the close of a complete 
sentence. 

The rules for the use of it are the rules for the composition of* 
periods and paragraphs. The most usual error is to include in • 
one period the matter that should be divided into two, or- 
perhaps more. 

The full stop is used after aihrevicUumB : * KS. ', ' LL.D. ', 
•Lond.', *Mr. ', 'Esq.', 'Bart'. ^ 

The note of interrogation must not be used after indirect 
questions ; as * he asked me who called '. 

The iiarentheses enclose some remark that does not enter 

into the construction of the sentence : 

* The bliM d man (could inide that W ee aln g find) 
Is not to act or tmnk beyond mankind.' 

The dash marks an unexpected or emphatic pause, or a 
sudden break or transition : ' Why, perhaps it is — ^but what 
was his intention f ' 

Sometimes it is used to mark words in apposition^ or in 

explauation : 

' They plucked the seated hills^ with all their load- 
Rocks, waters, woods^-and by the shaggy tqps 
UplifliiW, bore theoi in thsir bands/ 

Two dashes may be used to enclose an explanatory paren* 
thetic clause ; ' In truth, the character of the great chief was 
depicted two thousand five hundred years before his birth, and 
depicted — such is the power of genius — in colours which will 
be fresh as many years after his death '. 

Inyerted commas are used to mark quotations. 

The note of exclamation or admiration is used after. 

inteijections and passionate exclamations, or after any passages 
tliat are intended to be especially emphatic : ' A dread etemily t 
how sui«ly miue ! ' 
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PARSING. 

The various parts of every sentence may "be examined 
in five different modes. 

In ^viog a complete account of a sentence, we might parse it 
five tunes, for as many different purposes. We might state 
first the part (jf speech of each word ; secontily, the infiexiaii of 
every inflected word ; thirdly, the derivation of each word ; 
fourthly, the analysis of the sentence ; and fifthly, the applica- 
tion of the syntactical rules of concord, goremment, and order 
to the sentence. But there being very little to do under the 
second head — inflexion, we may conreniently join that with the 
first. Also, the analysb and the other parts of syntax are so 
closely allied, that we may take the whole under one parsing. 
(The analysis might also be easily included in the first mode 
of parsing.) There will thus be three distinct parsings appli- 
cable to any one passage. 

I. Parsing for Parts of Speech (including 
Inflexion.) 

Under this we state the Part of Speech of each 
word (whether Nr»un, Pronoun, &c.), showing how it 
comes under the Definition ; also the class or sub- 
division that the word belongs to ; and the inflexional 
changes it exhibits. 

It is necessary even for this limited purpose to understand 

.the syntax of the sentence, for we must often treat a phrase of 

;two or more words as grammstically one. Moreover, we must 

; determine the part of speech according to the actual function of 

!the word in each case ; seeint; that tne same word falls u!nder. 

! different parts of speech at different times. We shall take as an 

example the following passage from Milton : — 

* Fftr leifl abhorred thsn these 
Vex'd Scylla, bathing in the sea that parte 
Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian shoriBu' 

• Far * ; an adv. of degree, modifying * leSs *. 

• Less ' ; adv. of degree, comparative^ modifying * abhorred *. 
Kot in usud compar. form, the -r ending being assimilated to 
the final consonant of the positive {loss). 

'Abhorred* : adj. of quality (derived from past participle of 
verb * abhor *) ; limits * hell-Uounds *, understood. 

\ * Than * : adv. of degree, comjmrative, modifying a verb 
understood *were abhorred*, the completion oi the clause 
commencing with 'these'. fThe whole clause — ^^than these 
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(helUKoundt) were abhorred ' — \b equivalent to an adv. of degree, 
modifying 'less'.) 

'These': adj., pronominal, demonstrative; plural; limits 
* hell-hounds *, understood. Or, pronoun, demonstr. ; plur. ; 
haying for its antecedent (or pointing to) * hell-hounds *. 

* Vex'd ' : verb transitive ; active voice, indicative mood, past 
indefinite tense, third person, plural number ; subject, ' hell- 
hounds ', understood after ' abhorred '. 

' Scylla ' : noun, proper, singular, meaningless ; or simply 
proper)* ; feminine ; the object of the verb * vexed *. 

'Bathing': verb, intransitive; (imperfect or incomplete) 
participle ; subject, * Scylla ' ; co-ordinating use. 

* In : preposition, place, rest in ; placed before * sea ' to 
mark the relation between 'sea' and 'Scylla bathing' (or 
joined with 'sea' to make up au advl. phrase modifying 
'bathing'.) 

'The : adj., pronomL, demonstr., (usually called tbe definite 
article) ; limits ' sea '. (The complete limitation is given by 
the expression— 'that parts . . . shore '—acy. clause re- 
strictive.) 

' Sea ' : noun, general and significant (or simply general, or 
common),* connected with * bathing 'by * in ' (or token with 
'in ' to make up a phr. — as above.) 

' That ' : pron. relative, restrictive ; aihecedent ' sea ' ; 
subject to the verb ' parts '. 

' Parts ' : verb, transitive, predicate to ' that ' ; act. Toice^ 
indie, mood, pres. indef. tense, sing, number, 8rd person. 

' Calabria * : noun, proper ;* object to * pu*ts ' . 

' From ' : preposition (one of the case prepositions), place^ 
motion with oirection ; placed before ' shore ' to mark the re- 
lation between 'shore 'and 'parts' (or joined with 'shore' to 
to make up an advL phr. of place, motion with direction, modi- 
fying 'parts'). 

* The ' (as above) ; limits * shore '. 

' Hoarse ' : adj. of quality ; qualifiei ' shore '. Co-ordinating. 
'Trinacrian' : a^j. denvedf from a proper name; limits 
•shore^'. 

* It would be too macb trouble to keep up the full distinctions on all 
oocasions, and I should therefore propose that when a noun ia a proper 
{at meantngleu) name, and aleo the name of cne object, it should eimply 
be called ' proper ' ; a« the names that are proper and not singular are the 
exception, and may be noted when they occur. The significant nouns 
are nearly all ' general ', and might be parsed as ' general ', (or if preferred 
' common *), and therefore ' general ' or ' common ^ m^ht be held to meaii 
' general and significant ', unless the contrary be stated. The parsing o£ 
nouns would thus continue as at present, except that when such a word 
as the ' Browns ' or the ' Jameses ' occurred, it would be stated as ' proper 
and common ' ; and when ' Proridenoe ' or * the emperor ' oooumd, il 
wewilillifcsfcsftod aa.* sjagwlaraad nfnififant V 



Hi PABsnro. 

* Shore ' : noQii, gmiml (or eommen) ;* taken with * from '. 
(The combinttioD * the Trinacrian shore ' conttitates & nngalar 
name, partly agniftoaut and partly proper.) 

n. Pardng for DeriyatiolL This consists of two parts ; 
first, assigning the source of each word, as ' Native ', 'French', 
Ike. ; and secondly, giving account of its composition when it is 
a compound word. 

The rules and lists given under Debivation— iSbwrees of 
Wordt, together with the lists siven in the Appendix, are 
intended to afford the means of determining the etymolomcal 
origin of all our words. ' The rules to be absolutely relied on 
are those in sections 28, 29, 32, 83. It is to be seen first 
whether a word belongs to the "paxia of speech, &c., that are of 
home origin (28, 29). If this is not decisive, the rules relating 
to the numbcor of syllables (32, 83) are to be referred to, together 
with the lists of exceptions. 

The pu[Hl should gradually master all the smaller lists of the 
languages given in the text — Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Arabic, ko. He should also master the native words of more 
than one inrllable, of which a tolerably oomplete enumeration is 
|;iven in the account of the things named from native sources ; 
in which account the examples are purposely drawn from dis* 
•yllikhle words. When a word of more tnan one syllable occurs^ 
lit should be stripped of any known prefix or ending and reduced 
!to its simplest form ; as ' foot-step , *mis-behave% ' under-go ', 
« out-strip \ * with-draw \ * faith-ral '. It is the uncompounded 
'form that we are to deal with according to the rules (32, 88.) 
'The question will then be decided by a reference to the lists in 
the Appendix. The first of these lists— the Celtic, mi^ht be 
readily mastered ; the Scandinavian list is somewhat E>nger, 
put if the puiaI were ikmiliar with it likewise, the actual refer- 
ence would be confined to two lists— the other Teutonic words 
and the list of classical monosyllables^ A key is thereby 
ifumished to the sources of the language, upcai a plan preferable 
to the use of the dictionary, as it deals with dasses and not 
with individuals, and renders it possiUe ultimately to master 
the entire language. 

The rules drawn from the en^Ungs and prefixes (80, 81) are 
very useful for giving the probable origin of w<»ds at the first 
glance ; but in consequence of the great number of hybrids, of 
which no complete list has been made, they are not the rules 
that are depended on. In distinguishing between a Latinized 
■and an En^^h stvle generally^ the^ are a tolerably safe gnida. 

If pupils have been disciplined m Latin, Greek, and Saxon 
itootSy or if thev have made some progress in Latin and Greek* 
:or in French, they wil) hmm aa adnitiiMMil Baeaiia.eC iwirffimi— i 
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ting tJie sources of our vocabalary ; and the tether will thefi 
appeal to this part of their knowledge in parsing for derivation. 
The other exercise under Derivation consists in reducing 
words that are not simple to their simple elements. Thus 
' greatness ' is made up of the adjective * great ' and the suffix 
' n«!S8 * ; ' embitter ' is the adjective ' bitter combined with the 
prefix ' em ', which is employed to convert a4jectives into verbs, 
with the meaning of 'to make'; 'powder-horn' is a compound 
word made up of two nouns. 

ill. Pandng for Syntax. The analysis of sentences has 
been sufficiently exompliiied. Thera remains only the illustra- 
tion of the rules of Concord, Government/ and Order, as given 
under Hioee several heads. Numerous examples of detailed 
parsing for Syntax are given in the JTey to Firwt EngUah Chram- 
mar, pp. 167-186. 

BXAMFLIS OF BRROBB, 
lan or mvxRioB, ambiouocs, or pscuuab iobmil 

(The arrangemmt i$ designedly made promiaeuam,) 

The Mpuratioii did not take place till after the langosce had attained 
Ibe rtp«nen of maturity. 

l%o Church has, through ito Committee on Education, in their laat 
teporCk recommended a more liberal endowment, eo that we have now 
reason to ooimt upon their cordial co-operation. 

What Is the reaaon that our language is laae refined tlian those of Italy, 
Spain, or IVanoef 

Prompted toy the most aztreme vaniiy, he peralsted in the writing bad 



By lettm. dated the third of May, we learn that the West India fleet 
arrived asMy. 

If I want skill or force to restrain the beast that I ride upon, though I 
iMught it and call it my own : yet, in the truth of the matter, I am at 
that time rather his man than he my horse. 

lliis great philosopher, with whom I am always unwilling to differ, 
refers, 6c. 

It is not so unwieldy as to make it naoeseary to have recourse to the 
ooraplez mechanism of douUe eIecti(His. 

A history now by a Vr. Hume, or a poem by a Mr. Pope, would be 
^camined with different eyes than had they borne any other name. 

One species of bread, ot coarse quality, was only allowed to be baked. 

The party whom he incited was ▼ery numerous. 

The Duke of Manchester died at Kome on the ISth of March, 1848. 
His grace in 1793 married the daughter of the late Duke oi Gordon, and 
was 71 years of age. 

There Is not .a girl in town, but lecher have her will, in going to a 
goaalE. and she shall dress like a shepherdess. 

It ia now about four himdred yean since the art of multiid.ying books 
has been discovered. 

An officer on fiurqpean and on Indiin sendee are in very different 
«(tuatioiiB. 

For I remember tbet among your andtot authors, not only all kings, 
iNit even Jupiter himself is so termed. 
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My old friend, after bftTing eeated himeelf , and trinuned the boat wtth 
him coadiman, who, being a rery sobet man» alwmya eervee for bi^aet ob 
these occaeiona, we made the beet at our way to Fbz-hall. 

Man never ia, biit always to be blest. 

Indeed, were we to Judge of Qerman reading habits from these yolumes 
of oars, we should draw quite a different condusion to Paul's. 

1 know no duty in rdigion more generally agreed on, nor BKire Justly 
required by Qod. 

The doctor; in his lecture, said that ferer always produced thirst 

Alarmed by so unusual an occurrence, it was resolved to postpone their 



le AnnaU o/Flofenee are a most impoainff work. 

Without havmg attended to this, we will be at loss in undanstandin^ 
••▼eral passages m the filasstfs 

They bareuo other standard on iHkich to form theBoselTea, ezeept what 
dianoee to be fashionalde. 

The Ekrl of Huntly, oonformable to the crafty policy which dis- 
tinguishes Us character, amused the leaders of the oongr^;atioD. 

Luxuriance of .ornament and the fondness for point are certain indica- 
tions of the decline of good taste. 

Such expressions sound harshly. 

To engage a private tutor for a single pupil. i9. perhaps of all others, 
the least eligible mode oi giving literary instraetien. 

In every ward one of uie king's council took every man's book, and 
sealed them, and Inxxight thmh to Qnildhall to confront them with the 
ori^imd. 

This diffased a secret Joy through the vriiole assembly, which showed 
itself in every look and feature. 

They introduced the taste of sdenoe and religion which distinguished 
Medina as the city of the book. 

What can be the cause of the pariiament neglecting so important a 
businees? 

Hobbes is probably the first of whom we can say he is a good English 
writer. 

The atrodouB crime of being a young man, I shall neither attempt to 
palliate nor deny. 

The Royal Family takes rank b^ore the Peers of the realm. 

Politics are toosbong tor the schools and give them their bias. 

Either you or I are in the wrong. 

Tou seem neither to care for ycrtirself nor for any one else after irbaM 
you have lost. 

On either side of the river was there the tree of life. 

If a stranger should hear these furious outcries of ingratitude against 
our general, he would be apt to inquire. 

I have loet the game, though I thought I should have won it. 

Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in the word and doctrine. 

He would not be persuaded but what I was greatlv in fault. 

I do not think that leisure of life and tranquiUitv of mind, whidk 
fortune and your own wisdom has given you, could be better employed. 

It is a long time since I have been devoted to your interest. 

Give me it. 

This haughty and imperious style sounded harshly to Scottish nobles. 
Impatient of the slightest apiipearance of injury. 

The family wiUi whom I have long lived in intimacy is gone to the 
country. 

That ia sddom or ever the case. 

The fact of tne being a stranger to him does' not Justify his conduct. , . 

It is one of the most satisfactory and valuable emendati on s which liiui 
ever been made. 
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▲ooordingW on their approachtiif they were refuted admittaape within, 
•nd were violently and unceremoniotisly driven from the gatea. 

Much depends on thia rule being obeerved. 

The salt-merchants, the grocers, the confectioners conspired together to 
adulterate the articles in which they dealt in a thousand ways. 

Let you and I go tcwether. 

The seeming imporumce given to every part of female dress, each o| 
which is committed to the care of a different syhph, 4c. 

It is more good to fall among crows than flatterers, for these only 
devour the dead, those the living. 

Let me awake the kine of Morven, he that smUea in danger, he that is 
like the sun of Heaven rising in a storm. 

But I will douhtloM find some English person at whom to make 
inquiries. 

The Romans had no other subaiatenoe but the scanty pillage of a few 
fanna 

There are few words in the English language which are employed in a 
more loose and uncircumscribod sense tmin those of the fancy and tha 
imagination. 

The light must not be suffered to conceal from ua the real standard, by 
which only his greatness can be determined. 

We were no sooner come to the Temple stairs but we wer» surrounded 
with a crowd of watermen. 

The inattention to altered drcumstanosa is a fault of meat universal 
ap^ication in all political questions. 

This is a question which we ought to have expected to have found 
answered in the ' Seventh Report m the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Inland Revenue '. 

Not only EiK^^land, but all Europe was in a blase. 

At present the trade is thought to be in a depressed state if less than a' 
millicm ci tons are' produced in a vear. 

We are now poor, and wisdom bids us to ccmform to our huiable situa- 
tion. 

'Tis resolved ; for nature j»leads that he should only rule who most 
resembles me. ' \ ' , 

I could heartily wish there was the same i^ppUdtvtion and endeavours 
to cultivate and improve church music, as have been lately bestpwed on - 
that of the stage. 

Men were no sooner .settled in their rights to their possonnions, but 
there was a third order proclaimed. 

If we look within the rough and awkward outside, we will be richly 
rewarded by its perusal. 

In constructing and dajdctlng of characters, Werner indeed ii little' 
better than a mannerist 

He has eaten no bread nor drunk no water these two days. 

But they kept off other evils which would have been worse. 
Just to thy word, in every thought sincere ; 
Who knew no wish but what the world might hear. 

The last year or two have been a time of great political pressure in 
Prussia. 

Opuiions are apt to be identifltd with set fonns of language, which to 
disturb seems to destroy the opinions. 

He frankly confessed that the state of the reserves were not satlsfao- 
to^. 

Before Hell's gates there sat on either sid^ formidable shape. 

They who opulence has made proud, ana who luxury haa corrupted, 
cannot relish the simple pleasures of natura 

Either the young man or his guardians has acted improperly. 

None, I am sure, eua. be of mora honour to God, nor of mora ease to 
ourselves. 
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f tt th« Lttlhi knftMfe. there are no two words we would more reedtly 
take to be synonymcHui than amare and diigere. 

I have frequently been aaeured by great miniatem that politici ware 
feiotbiiiff but common flense. 

I hadaeTeml men died in my Aitp of yellow foTer. 

He ia an author of more credit than — -, or any other, that write Uvea 
to bafltily. 

He or you are in the wrong. 

During the laat oentnry no prime mlniater» however powerful, haa 
beoonie rich in oiBce. 

The foUowtog treatiae. together with thoee that am iimfeej tt, were 
written many years ago. fen: my own priTste aatisfaction. 

The imrsno who tnnnediirtely walked before him, was remarkable fbr an 
lidered { 



embruidered garment, who not being well acq«iainted with the place, 

oondncting hun to an apartment appointed ror the reception oi fiUmloue 
heroes. 

Be addressed sereral exhortations to them soitably to titafar elxeum- 
dtanoes. 

When the Emperor Alexander elevated the standard of the cross, he 
teroked the only power tiiat ever haa, or ever will, arrest l^e march <d 
tassporal revolution. 

I ao net question hot they havedooe what Is nsnally oalled the king's 
busineas. 

Can parliament he ao dead to its dignity and duty aa to give their 
suppori to measures thus intruded und fbroed upon them f 

The duke had not behaved with that loj^ty, as he ought to have done. 

He that can doubt whether he be anything or no, I speak not ta 

A talent oi this kind would, perhaps prove the lik^est of any other to 
aucceed. 

The ends of a divine and human legislator are lesMlf diffareni. 

Be not too tame neither. 

The ancestors of the human race knew po v e r ty in a partial dafpm. 

He was scarce gonp, when you arrived. 

I would fed roysdf bUgbted in the eyes of all my aoquaintanoee, I 
would be overpowered, by the feelinffs of my own disgrace. 

They entreated to read to roe, and bade me not to cry, for I waa now 
too old to weep. 

He need not proceed in such haste; 

On vour conduct at this moment depends the eoloar and eomplexlon 
ci their destiny. 

One day, being brought before the king, and being aakad whom he was, 
Diogenes replied. ' A spy on your cu)^(Uty '. 

I, that did never weep, now melt in woe^ 

I must confess, after having surveyed the antiquities about Naples and 
Kome, I cannot but think that our admiration of them does not so mudi 
uriMi out of their greatness as uncommonnees. 

Reconciliation was offered on conditions as moderate as WM eonsietent 
with a permanent union. 

I have never seen Msjor Cartwris^t, much lees enjoy the honour of his 
acquaintance. 

Sailing up the river, the whole town may be seen. 

The masterly boldness and precision of his otitline, which astonish 
those who have trodden parte of the same Add, is apt to escape an un- 
informed reader. ^ 

It makes us to walk warily. 

Neither the houses nor the garden were sold. 

I should be oblk^d to him. if he will gratify me in that partlenlar. 

The next New Year's day. I shall be at school three yenrs, 

But there is a general correctness of delineation whidi must strike the 
eye at ones of any person slightly experienced in geography. 
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Both nf the Mholftft, or one of tfaem at leeet* were yemil «t the 
tr*ri8eoti<Mi. 

llutt Is etther * man or * women's Toioe. 

Scarce bad the Spirit of LatPi made its appearance than it was attacked. 

He comes ; nor want nor cc>ld his course delay. 

Re lived to see almoet aU the great principles which he had advooated 
not merely reooi^ised, but a commencement made in oanylng them into 
practice. 

The rogue and fool br fltsle fair and wise. 

In tiieee rigid opinions the whole seotarieB, amidst aU tlwfar other 
difftirMioes, unanimously concurred. 

There are certain things that not only can not be done bj foroe« but 
the employment of force is the surest way to prevent them. 

Every one thought to have hii si>ecial views attended ta 

I think the longest times of our worst princes scarce saw many more 
exeoutious than the short one of our best reformer. 

It was great in him promoting one to whom he had done some wrong. 

If you were here, you would find three or four in the parloiur, after 
dinner, whom you would say. paased their afternoons very agreeably. 

Whatever would prove jNrejudicial to our future prosperity, however 
enticing it may seem at peeent, we must resolutely reject it. 

Great numbers were killed on either side. 

They here began to breathe a delicious kind of ether, and saw all the 
fields about them covered with a kind of purple light, that made them 
reflect with satisfaction on their past toils. 

Henoe he oonalderad marriage with a modem poUtioal economist, as 
▼ery dangerous. 

CHjrmnus with its multitude of statelv, edestlal nature^ dwindle 
before tne solitaiy. immutable throne of Jehovah. 

Mr. firoadhurst is a very good sort of man, who has not written a very 
bad book on a very important sublect. 

That opinion is too universal to be easily corrected. 

The temper, as well as knowledge, of a modem historian, require a 
• more sober and accurate language 

Wherever the giant came, all fell before him ; but tiie dwarf had Uke to 
have been killed more than once. 

Man. though he has great variety of thoughts, yet they are aU withiu 
i his own breast. 

Not only he found her busy, but pleased and huppy even. 

This is wonderful ridiculous from so solid an orator. 

In reality more than one principle has been contended for at one time. 

The f\rst thing iin{dres8ed on us from^r eariiest infancy is that evento 
do not succeed one another at random, but with a certain degree of order 
regiilarity. and connexion. 

He thinks that He will soon return. 

The ebb and flow of the tides were explained by Newton. 

This does not so much seem to be owing to the want of phjrsioal powers, 
but rather to the absence of vehemence. 

Animal spirits such as belong to some men are a fortune in themselves. 

The wealth of the great Audley may be considered as the cloudy 
medium through which a bright genius shone, and which, had it been 
ihrown into a nobler sphere of action, the greatness would have been ksa 
ambiguous. 

We canuot all be masters, nor all masters cannot be truly followed. 

The acctiracy and clearness of the sentenoe depend very much upon tha 
proper and determinate use of the relative, so that it may readily present 
its antecedent to the mind, without any obscurity or ambigui^. 

Hoping that I will soon hear from you, believe me yours truly. 

You may infuse the sentiment by a ray of light* no thicker, nor 
thousandtn part so thick, as the finest needle. 
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Boom persons can onbr distinguish bkck. white, and f^rej. 

Domestic society is the seminary of social affections, where the first 
elements arc acquired of that teudemess and hiraiaulty which cement 
mankind together : and which, were they entirely extinguished, the 
whole falnic of social institutions would be dissplved. 

We would be greatly mistaken if we suppose wealth and rank exempt 
from care and toiL 

If I am not mistaken, a government can only be called democratic 
where a majority of adults are sovereign. 

Some persons go the length of saying that nobody ought to be made to 
do what he dislikes. 

How far I shall be found to possess the most essential attribute d 
Poetry, I know not 

He ^ways preferred having his own views sustained by the failure <rf 
his opponent's arguments than by the success of his own. 

The articlee may be in prose or verbe. 

There is no other method of teaching that of which any one is ignorant, 
but by means of something already known. 

Persons have been known to take a fever after feeUng the smell of an 
<qpen drain. 

Suppose that, as a punishment, a man is 0(Ademned to p^t his flngp 
after two days into the flame of a candle. 

Two substantives, when they come together, and do not tUgoSfy tho 
same thing, the former must be in the genitive caMi 
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I. — CELTIC WOBDS. 

(TF. JFtlak, G. Gaelic, L IruK.) 

[ThA MUrisk itgplfl«w that the word la not oonfia«d to the dialect 

qpedfled] 



Alpkie. a. 
Bachelor. W. 

Balderdash. W. 
-Bard. W. 
Barrack. G. 
Basket. W. 
Bastard. W. 
Batum. O. 
BatAde. O. 
Bay-tree. W. 
Beasts G. 
Beg. G. 
Bog. G. 
Boggle. W. 
Boisterous. W. 
Bole. W. 
Bonfire. W. 
Booth. G. 
Bother. L 
Bott G. 
Bnum. G. 
Braggetb W. 
Brake. G. {a Ui 

Bran. W.« 
Brand. G. 
Buck. G. 

Bug. W.fat^oHJ 
Buni. (n. ) G. 
Buss. G. (n kis$.) 
Button. Q.* 
Cabin. W. 
Calf (o/lAe Ii^.)G. 
CaaX. Q. ■" 



0»d.G. 
Clan. G. 
Clog. G. 
Cloy. G. 
Club. W. 
Cockle, (k 
CoiL G. 
Coke. G. 
Combe. W. 
Coot W. 
Crag. G. 
Crockeiy. W.* 
Crone. G. (an old 

Crowder. W. 

Crown. W. 

Cuddle. W. 

Curd. W. 

Cut. W. 

Dad. W. 

Dainty. W. 

Dale.— DelL W.* 

Dandruff. W. 

Damock.— Dan- 
nock. G. 

Decant G. 

Flannel W. 

flummery. "W. 

Frith. G. (mitir- 
lcmd.J 

Geek. G. (Jto tou 
up tht head.) 

Gown. W. 

Grid-iron. W. 

Gruel. W. 

Oyveik Wr- 



fiariot.' W. 
Bavoclr. W. 
Hildimr. W. 
Hog. W. 
Hover. If. 
Ingle. G. 
Jei-k. W. 
Jolt. W. 
Kecks. -Secksy. 

W. 
Kid. W. (o bnuh 

faggot). 
Kiln; W. 

Lick. W. <to 6«rf.) 
Loop. G. 

Mai^old.W.* " 
Mine. G. 
Minnow. G. 
Murle. W. 
Noggin. G. 
Pall. (i>.) W. 
PalL (n.) W. 
Pallet. G. 
R*w. W. 
PeeL W. (a tmaU 

fcrtretC) 
Pdlet. W. 
Perk.— Pert W. 
Piggln. G. 
Pike. Bret (JUh), 
Pikelet W. 
Pin. W. 

Plait— Pleat W. 
Plaid. G. 
Pka. W. 



PUghtW. 
Pour. W. 
Pumpkin. W. 
PutW. 
Quip. W. 
Rasher. CeL 
Sham. W. 

Slab. W. 
Soggy. W. 
Solder. W. 
Spree. 
Suet W. 
Tabard. W. 
Tackle. W. 

tril #; 

Tanist G. 
Tankard. G. 
Tarry. W. 
Tether. W. 
Tingle. W. 
TolE W. 
Toss. W. 
Tuck. W. 
Wabble. W. 
Waist W. 
Wanton, W. 
Welf.'W. 
Whiff. W 
Whim. W. 
Whisky. I. 
Wimble. W. 
Whip. W. 
Wicket W. 
Wire. • 
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n.— flCANDIKATIAN WOHM. 



Anh. L dp. 

Awk.— Awk- 
ward. L 

BackgMnmoiL D. 

BftllMt D. 

Bark. I. 

Bark. I. (of a (TM.) 

Bask. I. 

Back. L abrook. 

Baer. D. (• pil- 
low.) 

Bkr. L 

Bilberry. D. 

Bloat— Bloated. < 
—Bloater. & 

BloBd. I.» 

Blunderbuaa. 8. 

Bound.— Bown. 
L 

Box. D. («.) 

Bulk* D. (m im 

Bunch.— Bimk. 

—Bung. L 
Buah.— Busk. L 
Buak. !.(«.) 
Kutie.L 
Cackle.— 43agg]tt. 

8.« ^^ 
Cade. I. (m* cadi 

lamb.) 
Cake, ft 
Call. I. 
Cast L (9.) 
Cbamm.— • 

Chavipk ( 
Champion. L 
Chuckle^ L 
Clear. L 
Clumps t 
Clumsy. I. 
Cod. I. (a kuik.) 
Cock. D. (a boat.) 
CoUow.— CoUy. I. 

tooL 
Cope. I. (k) 
Cow. D. («.) 
Crank, a (a.) 

(naiUkdU} 
Criuicie. IX 
Cripple. L 
Cross. {.# 
Crouch. L 
Cnh.h 



Cuckinff-SloeL L 
Culm. L 
Dairy.- Doy. 8. 
Dalc-Dea L» 
Dauffle. &* 
DewlMx D, 
Dillinff-'ML I. 
Dog. L 
DoKgreL L 
Dor. I. («.)» (to 

b^ooL) 
Dowdy. I. 

DraaeL— DroaseL 

D. 
Dredga.— Driade 

D. 
Drivel. 9. and L 
Drubi L 
Dug. & 
Dunch. D. (to 

Dusky. SC 
Feiiy. L (wotuUr.) 
Fettle. L 
FOly.R 
Flit. D. 
I1iaa.& 
Aounce. 8. («.) 
Flounder. 8. 
Flume. N. 
Fluster. \ 
Fog. D 
Fond. L 
FoTM. I. (a waUt" 

f<M.) 
Freak. L a mem. 
Freckle. I. 
Ftith.-Firth. L 
Froth. L 
Gaby. D. (a dm' 

Qtig-tooth. L 
Gain.— Qainly. L 
Gate. L (v.) 
Gale. K. (a.) 
Galley. L 
Gammon. D. (on 

exclarfuUion.) 
Gar. I. 
Gauntlet 8. 
Qtkt-tootked. B. 
GilL a (f^aJUh.} 



Gicen. N. 
Glare. N. 
Glamour. I. 
Glede. L (a Km 

coal.) 
Gttdder. D. (dip- 

Glm>.— Glopptn. 

I. 
Glout-Gloat & 
Gn«ah. U 
Grains. D. 
The GndniL IX (a 

Groin. D. 
Grow.-^ (lo ir 

troubltd.) 
GroveL I. 
GuU. D.ad^tft. 
Gust I. 

Haberdasher, t, 
Haggle, r. 
HaUe. I.toMl«(iL 
Hamble.— B»m-. 

meL I. (to lame) 
Harrow. |>. 
Haae.~Bail«.~K. 
Hit I. 
Hoggins. I. 

Htjty-toitr. 8- 
HouseL I. 
Hugger-nufger. 

8. 
HulL H. («.) «• 

coax. 
Inkling, t 
Jeer. L 
Jolly-boat D. 
Kedge. 1. (I) an 

amehor; (2) 

Kedge-beUy.I. 
Keelson.— lU^ 

son. D. 
Keg. N. 

KeUer. & («wm^> 
Kenspeokle. N. 
Kickle.— Kittte. 

N. 
Ki4. I. (t yoMN^ 

goat. 
Kid. L a# in l^id- 

nop. 
Kiita 



Kindle. L to mt 

JlreUk 
Kitten.— Kitling 

— KitUaN. 
Lam. I. («.) t0 

b9at. 
Lawn. N. 
Leam. t.(£Uam\ 
Leg.L ;'''^'' 

Levin. N. Qiffht" 

ning.) 
Ling. 1. (a kind 

o/keatK) 
Link. I. (1) « 

tautage; (2) • 



(« 



Linstock. & 
Loover. I.* 

Loui I. (v.) 
Low. I. (lams.) 
Lurch.— Lurk. N 
Haae. L 
Hare. I. (as 

marit,) 
Marram I. 
Marrpw. L 
Haul L («.) 
Mermaid. (L) 
Hidden. I. 
Mire. L 
Mitten. N. 
Morkin. I. 

rtoH. 
Moit. L • grmt 

qttantitp. 
Moekecvd. L dt* 

coMed. 
MucSc. N. iduHff.) 
Mulled aU. L 
Magging.— Nag- 

li£whaL L {the 

seo-KiMConi.) 
Neive. I. 




vOs 

fellow.) 
O^. L • smpff* 

ton. 
Odd. N. 
Fawn. L* 
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T9dhpm t 
Foeviih. D. 
Pets. aJU(^di9- 

pUoiurt, 
Pippin.— Pip. D. 
Pod. D. 
rroff. If . («. Mki 

Pug-miO. P. 
PuiM. D. a M«(* 

MM. 

Bake. D. a vMmm 

mail, 
fiaueeok. & 
R«te.& toekUU. 
Root 8. 
Bore. D. 



D. 
Scant L 

i 



oamtm, & 

Scrip. 8. 

ScuU. L (a MMtt 

Seat I. (• tkart 

taU.) 
Shirt D. 
Shriek, a 
ShriU. & 
Silt S. mud,dime. 
Skew. IX 
Skip. L 
8klt.L 
Skirt D. 
SkuaL 
Sky. 8. 
Slaff. D. 
81ake.L 
Slant a 
Slaeh. L 
81eaT«uL 



Slot I. (ih€ tHiek 

ttfa (fen*.) 
£atig. D. 
Smatter. D. 
Smicker. 8. 
Smile. S, 
Smug. D. {mat.) 
Siiare. D. 
8neap.~SnubkP. 
Sntidge. D. 
Snug. D. 
Slrirt & 
Spoon. I. 
Sprain. & 
SprawL D. 
Spud. D. 
Squall a 
Squeak, a 
Squeal, a 
Stack. D. 
Staff. I. a 
8tumUe.L 



Stntiw. D. 

SwlJ^. 

Switch, a 

Teg. 

Tang.— Tangle, 

8. 
Tarn. I. 
Thriva. P. 
Thrum. L 
Thurs-dov. D. 
Tramik a 
Trap. 8. 

Trigger. D. 
Wail. I. 
Warlock. L 
Weld, a 
Whim. I. 
Whirl L 
Wicker. D. 
Window. D. 
Wing, a 
Wiep^a 
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(2>. Dutch, G, Germcm, F. FlemiUh.) 



Awning. 0. 
BuCO. 
Badfca 
BaropoosleL D. 
Baet— Baee. D. 
Begone.— ITo*^ 

ffcme. D. 
Belong. D. 
Bent o. 
BOLD. 
Bleu*, a. 

^^^^ 
Bluff. D.' 
Blpnder. Ik 
Beset V. 
Boom. D. (» * e.) 
Boor. D. 

Botch. D. (ii.*v.) 
Boult - Bolt. O. 

Boy. O. 
BrahUe. D. 
Brack. -BnMkieh 

G. 
Brandy. O. 
BraUice.— Bar- 

tiaan. 0. 
Buckwheat O. 
Buff. O. dnU 9f 
-Menr^lte. 



Bull O. animoL 
Bully.— BuUy- 

ro6k. D. 
Bulwark. D. 
Bum. — Boom. — 

Bump. D. 
Bum-6ai<^. D. 
Bumpkin. O.* 
Buoy. D. 
Buekin. D.» 
Bueh.— BueM. 

D. 
Bum. D. aeeMti. 
Butter.— Butter* 

ily. G. 
ButUN^D. 
Carouae. Q. 
Catkin. B. 
Caterpillar. D. 
Chaff. D. («.) 
Chaffer. O. Mr.) 
Chaldem.~Chaw- 

dron. G. 
Chap. — Chipt — 

Chop. D. 
Charcoal B. 
Chimh^ D. rim oT 

a toH, 
Chink-Cough. — 

Chin-eough. D. 
Cbitter. D. 
Chitterling. Jk 
Chub^ O. 



Clamber. O. 
Clamp. — Clumps 

D. 
Clang. -Clank. O. 
Clash. G. 
Clatter. B. 
Click.— GBoket 

D. 
Clench— Cttnch. 

D. 
Clink, p. 
Cloehe. D. 
Cloud. D. 
Cobalt O. 
Cockle. D. (e.) 
Cocker. D. 
Codger. G. 
ComW. D.. 
Coomb. D. 
0(^>ee • man, or 

-mate. — D. 
€ot9 vean. — Q uei- 

gueon. D., 
Cough. D. 
Cower. G. 
Cramp. D. •![ 
Crank. D. ' 
Craunch. D.^. 
Craw. Q.\Mfuek, 

Crawl D,r 
Creek. D. a trwtlf. 



Cricket D. an iii» 

Crone. D. an d<<| 

iheep. 
Cruise. D. • 
Cudgel, p. 
C-ir. P. 
Curl P. 
Cumber. P. 
PampuO.(n.*e.) 
Pandie. Qw 
Dank. G. 
Dapper. D. 
Dare. Q.tobeUr* 

ti/Ced. 
Daunt 
Decoy. D. 
Deuce— Diokena. 

O. 
Dew-fterry. O. 
Didapper. D. a 

water Hrd. 
Dock. G. (1) a 

bundle; (2) a 

elmce. 
Dolley. D. 
Doit D. 
Dole. G. a Mp qf 

patturt. 
Ddl. G. 
Dollar. D. 
Dot D. 
Deie. P. 
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DottenLD. 
Down. O. at 

Drabble. D. 

Dragoon. D. 

Diuke. — Drawk. 
D. 

Dnpe-^heep. D. 

DmwL D. 

Di'eani. O. or D. 

Dredge. D. an our- 
chor. 

Dretch. G 

DrilLG.aMMdo/ 
eloth. 

Drowsy D. 

Duck. D. («:*ii.) 

Dumps. D. 

Embeiwfavt. O. 

Etch.O. 

Fade. D. 

Febipar. O. 

Fetlock. D. 

Fey. G. 

FUberd.0. 

Fimble. O. 

Fine, a 

UnicaL —Flni- 
kin.D. 

Fir. O. 

FlailcD. 

FlaiLO. 

Fleech.'G. 
Flew. G. (1) tenr 
der; {t^ikaUow. 
FUw-net. D. 
Flews. G. 
Flook. G. 
Flunky, a 
Ilu8h..G. imMii- 

ate. 
Flutter. G. 
Fob. G. (v.) 
Fog. G. W 
Ibti. G. 
Ford. G. 
Foi^ on. D. 
Fraught a 
Furloufrb. D. 
Gain. G. (in com- 

Gallipot. D. 
Garden G. 
Gae. D. 

Gtah. G. to cut. 
Geek. D. to sporty 

deride, 4& 
Gherkin. G^ 
Gibbet D. 
QlriQ. 



Glance. D. 
Glaver. D. (v.) 
GliKD. 
Glimmw. G. 
Goit — Gote. — 
Gowt. D. a 

Gooee6<rry. G. 
Graves. -Graving^ 

dock. G. 
Groat G. 
Groom. D. 
Grout D. 
Grubi D. (v.) 
Guess. D. 
Guile. D. 
Haberdine. D. 
Hackbut D. 
Hale.- -Haul. G, 
HaUbut D. 
Halloo. G. 
Halm. — Hawm. 

G. 
Balae. D. to tm- 

brace. 
Halse.— Hawflo. 

G. Huntck, 
Hamper. D. 
Hank. G. 
Hantle. G. 
Hap. —Happy. — 

Happen. D. 
Harsh. G. 
Hatch. G. {mtUL of 

birdi). 
Hatch. D. to fat- 
ten. 
Hackle. —Heckle. 

D. 
Haunch. G. 
Heyday. G. 
Higler.- Higgle. 

Hind-6erry. G. 
Hob. D. 

Hobbe«^ehoy. D. 
Hocus-pocus. — 

Hoax. D. 
Hoddipeak. D. 
Hodge-podge. D. 
Hoe. D. 
Hog.— HoggeL— 

HoffgreL D. 
Hogshead. D. 
Hoyden. D. 
Hoop. D. 
Hop. G. 
Howlet D. 
Hoy.' D. 
Huckl»-6acM.D. 



Bncklb-bone. 

Huckster. G. 

Hurst D. 

Husk. D. 

Hustle. D. 

Hut D. 

Ingot G. 

Interloper. D. 

Isinglass. G. 

Jerldn. D. 

Jib. D. (v.) 

Kaw.— Keck. G. 

Kebbers. D. 

Keel.— Ka\le. G. 

Kemlin. — JLern- 
neL D. 

Kerb. G. 

Kilderkin. D. 

Kink. D. a twitt. 

Kit D.O) a pail; 
{2)abtood. 

Knap. G. or D. 

Knapsack. O. or 
D. 

Lack. D. wmt 

Lane. D. 

LandgraTs. G. 

Larboard. D. 

Larrup. D. 

Lash. D. to bind. 

Lass. G. 
Lath. G. or D.* 
Lary. D. 
Leaguer. D. aly- 

ing, Ac 
Leaguer. G. a 

ttnall catk. 
Leak. D. 
Leat (of a mitt.) 

G. 
Ledger. D. 
Leet D. a pta- 

mrU tenant. 
Left D. 

Less. G. termina- 
tion. 
LesseL G. a por- 

tieo. 
Lights. G. 
Lime. G. a lime- 
tree. 
Linen. G. 
Lin& G. (v.) 
Ling. D. a cod- 

Lmk. D. a torcK 
Litmus. D. 
Loafer. G. 
Lobby; G. 
Log.D. 



L(»iter. D. 

Lombard-AoMML 

D. 
Loof. D. 
Lop. G. 

Loon.— Lowil. D. 
Loop-Ao^ D. 
Looker. D. 
Lour. G. 
Lout D. 
Lukewarm. G. 
Lusk. G. a avL§, 

4ec. 
Mangle. G. (n. * 

Marl. D. 
Mask. D. 
Maulstick. G. 
Mauther. D. 
MaKer. G. 
Mazsard. G. 
Measles. D. 
MeQow. G. 
Menild.— Meanal- 

led. G. epeekUd, 
Mew. G. 
Miff. G. JUrkwrn- 

our. 
Minle; D. to ram 

fine. 
Mob-eop. D. 
Mule. — Mould- 

warp. G. 
Moor. D. (v.) 
More. G. root ^f a 

MouImLd. 
Mud. G. 
Muff. D. afooL 
Mug. G. on earihr- 

en pot. 
Mul6«nf. G. 
Mullock. D. r«6- 

Uah. 
Mum. G. beer. 
Mumps. G. 
Musty. G. 
Nick. G. OMiVidt. 
Nick. Q. ae in. 

mek-name. 
Nickel G. 
Nosile. G. 
Nudge. G. 
Oast D. a hOn. 
OffaL G. 
Ogle. G. D. T 
Pack. G. 
Pakn. G. tree. 
Pay. D. to doicft 

wikpUch, 
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Pea-Jacktt D. 
Peer. O. (».) 
Pet D. 
Pew. D. 
Pickle. D. 
Piddle. O. 
Pig. D. (1) animal 

(2) iron. 
Piii/olil.— PiudAT. 

D. 
Pip.0. 
PifiAire^ D. the 

ant. 
Platform. D. 
Plash. G. 
Plight. O. 
Ploofrb. G. 
Plwg. a 
Ply. G. 

Poll— Pollard. D. 
Porthole. Q. 
Pi«nk. — Prance. 

G. 
Prime. D. («.) 
Prim. D. (v.) 
Prop D. 
Pudgy. G. 
Piike. G. 

PllDt. D. 

Purblind. D. 
PurL D. (».) 
Quack. G. 
Quarto. Q. 
Queer. G. 
Quoit D. 
Rftbhit O. 
Race. D. 
Raff. G. 
Rail O. an iron 

bar. 
Raa D. to moet. 
Ramble. D. 
Rant D. 
Rash. D. 
Rattle. D. 
Rave. D. 
Ravel. D. 
Reef. D. (nautieal 

tenn). 
Reef. G. a chain 

of roeki. 
Revel D. 
Riff-raff. G. 
Rifle. G. 
Rob. Q. 



Roe. G. 

Rouae. G. a bum- 
per. 

Rout. G. 

Rub. G. 

Rudder. G. 

Buffle. D. 

Rumble. G. 

Rummer. D. a 
largt gtaa. 

Rump. G. 

Runt D. 

Rutter. D. a 
trooper. 

Sable. G. 

Sasse. D. a aluiee. 

Scallop. D. 

Scalp D. 

Scaml^e. D. 

Scamper D. 

Schooner. D. 

Scold. D. 

Sconce. G. 

Scoop. D. 

Scowl G. 

Scrabble. D. 

Scramble. D. 

Scratch. G. 

Screw. D. 

Scrub. G. 

Sculk. D. 

Sctim. G. 

Seem. G. 

Sbalm. — Shawm. 
G. a muHeai 
pipe. 

Shatter. D. 

Shingla G. 

Sbive. D. a dice. 

Shore. D. 

Shrimpi G. 

Shudder. G. 

Shy. G. 

SimneL G. a eate. 

Skate. D. ice »hoe. 

Skellum. G. 

Skiff. G. 

Skim. G. 

Skipper. D. 

Slabber. G. 

Slap. G. 

Slatter. G. 

Slave. G. 

Slaver. G. 

Sled.~Sledge. D. 



Sleek. G. 
Slttiglit G. 
Slender. D. 
Slice. G. 
Slight G. 
Slim. G. 
Slo«>p. D. 
Slotteiy. G. 

iqualid. 
Sloven. D. 
Slubber. G. 
Sluice. D. 
Slur. D. 
Slut D. 
Smalt D. 
Smelt D. (v.) 
Smuggle. G. 
Snack. £>. 
SnafRe. D. 
Snap. D. 
Snarl. G. 
Suaflt G. 
Snatch. D. 
Sniff. D. 
Snip. D. 
Snipe. D. 
Snort. D. 
Snout. G. 
Snub D. 
Snuff. D. 
Sod. D. 
Sop. D. 
Souse. G. 
Spang. G. 
Spite. D. 
Splice. D. 
Splinter. D. 
S|.Ut D. 
Sport G. (?) 
Spot D. 
Spout D. 
Sprat D. 
Squander. G. 
Squint D. 
Stadholder. D. 
Stagger. D. 
Stamp. D. 
Start D. 
Steep. G. 
Stilt D. 
Stiver. D. 
Stop. D. 
Stout D. 
Strip. D. 



Strive. D. 
Strut G. 
Stubble. G. 
Stuff. G. 
Sturdy. G. 
Stutter. G. 
Sutler. D. 
Swaah. D. 
Sway. D. 
Swerve. D. 
Swindle. D. 
TaffereL D. 
Talc- Talk. G. a 

mineral. 
Tallow. G. 
Tattle. D. 
Teal. D. 

Yhnek.Q.toload. 
Tick, D. (n. & v.) 
Tight G. 
Tip. D. 

Touse. G. to pull. 
Toy. D. 
Traa D. 
Trifle. D. 
Trip. D. 
Troll. G. to roll. 
Trollop. G. 
TrulL G. 
Tub. D. 
Twinge. D. 
Twirl D. 
Twiat D. 
Twitter. D. 
Uproar. D. 
Vampire. G. 
Vane. D. 
Veneer. G. 
Wad. G. 
Wafer. D. 
Wag& G. 
Wamacot D. 
Waits. G. 
Wamble. D. 
Wand. D. 
Warble. G. 
Wee. G. 
Whelp. D. 
Whimper. G. 
Whisk. G. 
Wreck. D. 
Wriggle. D. 
Tacbt IX 
Zinc Q, 
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IV. — MONOSYLLABLES OF CLASSICAL ORIOIN. 

(F, French, O. Greek, I. Italian, X. Latin, S. Spaaiish). 



Aee. F. 

Act L. 

Add. L. 

Age. L. 

Aim. F. 

Air. L. 

Aiflla F. 

Alb. L. 

Apse. L. Q. 

Apt. L. 

Arc. L. 

Arcb. L. 

Arch(cAte/V G. 

Art L. 

Asp. li. 

Aunt L. 

BdL P. 

Bale (bundle). F. 

Bale (v.). P. 

Ball (round body ; 

danee\ P. 
Balm. P. 
Bar. P. 
Barb. P. 
Barge. P. 
Barque. F. 
Base. P. 
Band. P. 
Bass. I. 
Bay. P. 
Beak. P. 
Beau. P. 
Beef. P. 
Bolle. P. 
BiU(paj9«r). P. 
Bice, Bise. P. 
Bile, L. 
Blame. P. 
Blanch. P. 
Bland. L. 
Blank. P. 
BlcKjk. P. 
Blonda P.. 
Blouse. P. 
Boil(r.). L. 
Bomb. P. 
Boon (fldj.y. L. 
Boot (for feat). P. 
Boss. P. 
Bound. P. {to 

gprinff). 
Bowl. P. 
Box. P. (a thimb). 
Brace. F. 



Brach. P. 
Bract. L. 
Branch. F. 
Brave. P. 
Beam. P. 
Bre^TO, P. 
Breve. I. 
Bribe. P. 
Brick. P. 
Brief. P. 
Brisk. P. 
Broach. P. 
Broa P. 
Brouee. P. I. 
Brooch. P. 
Browse. P. 
Bruit. P. 
Brush. P. I. 
Brusque. P. 
Brute. P. 
Budge. P. 
Bulb. L. 
BuU. L. (Papers 

edict). 
Bun. P. 
Bur. P. 
Burr. P. 
Bust P. 
Butt P. L 
Buzz. I. 
Cade. h. a cask. 
Cage. P. 
Calk. L. 
CaU. L. 
Calm. P. 
Camp. L. 
Can. (n.)L. 
Cane. L. 
« ant (tcUk affee- 

tedlyy L. 
Cant (tut). P. 
Cape. L. I. 
Car. L. 
Card. P. 
Carp. P. 
< arte. P. 
Case. P. 
Cash. P. 
Cask. P. 8 
Catch. P. I. 
Caul, cowl. I. L. 
Cause. P. 
Cave. P. 
Cease. L. 



Cede. L. 
Cell. L. 
Cent P. 
Cere. L. 
Ce8s(pool). L. 
Chafe. P. 
Chain. T.*. 
Chair. P. 
Chaise. P. 
Chance. P. 
Change. P. 
Chant P. 
Chape. S. 
Char (bw-n). P. 
Charge. P. 
Charm. P. 
Chart L. 
Chase. P. 
Chasm. 9. 
Chaste. L. 
Cheat. P. 
Check. P. 
Cheer. P. 
Chief. P. 
Chine. P. 
Choir. P. 
Chord. G. 
Chrism. G. 
Christ G. 
Chrome. G. 
Chum. P. (f)t 
Chyle. G. 
Chyme. G. 
Cist Lu 
Cives. P. 
Clack. P. 
Claim. L. 
Clang. G. 
Class. P. L. 
Clause. F. L. 
Clef. P. 
Clime. li. Gw 
Clique. P. 
Cloak. P. 
Close. P. L. 
Clove. 8. P. L. 
Clown. L. 
Coach. P. 
Coarse. L. 
Coast. L. 
Coat. P. 
Cod(fi8h). li. 
Code. L, 
Coif. P. 



Coll. P. L. 
Coin. P. 
Cone. P. L. G. 
Cook. L. 
Coop. L. 
Copse. P. G. 
Cord. G. 
Core. L. 
Cork. 8. 
Corps. P. 
Corpse. P. L. 
Cost P. L. 
Couch. P. 
Count P. 
Course. L. 
Coy. F. L. 
Crab(wt>M«aM)L a 
Crack. P. 
Crape. P. 
Crass. L. 
( ratch. L. 
Crate. I. L. 
Craze. P. 
Cream. P. 
Creed. L, 
Crest. L. 
Crime. L. 
Crisp. L. 
Croak. L. 
CrosB. I. P. L. 
Crown. P. L. 
Crude. L. 
Cruise. L. 
Crase. P. 
Crush. P. 
Crust L. 
-Crutch. L* 
Cry. P. L. 
Crypt I. G. 
Cue. P. 
Cube. P. L. G. 
Cuflf. I. L. G. 
Cua P. L. 
Culm. L. 
Cup. P. I*. 
Curb. P. 
Cure. L. 
Curt. L. 
Cusp. L. 
Cyst G. 
Dab. P. 
Dace (JUh) P. 
Dam. P. 
Dame.F. 
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Dmdil J. L. 
Dance. F. 
Dart. F. 
Date. F. L. 
Daunt F. L. 
Deau. F. L. 
Debt L. 
Deign. P. L. 
Deu«e. L. 
Derm. O. 
Deuce. F. 
Die. {noun) F. L. 
Dine. F. 
hire. L. 
Dirge. L. 
Disc, dish. It, Q. 
Doge. I. L. 
Doit F. L. 
Dole. L. 
Dome. L. O. • 
Don. S. L. 
Doee. F. G. 
Doubt F. L. 
Douche. F. L. 
Drab (doth) F. 
Dracbm. Q. 
Dram. L G. 
Drape. F. 
Dredge. F. 
Dreet). F. L. 
DrolL F. 
Drug. F. 
Drupe. L. O. 
Duct L. 
Due. F. 
Duke. F. L; 
Dupe. F. 
Dure. L. 
Ease. F. 
Err. L. 
Eyre. F. lu 
Face. F. L. 
Fact L. 
FaU. F. L. 
Faint F. 
Fair {markeO 

F. L. 
Taith. F. U 
False. L. 
Fame. L. 
Fane. L. 
Farce. F. 
Fate. L. 
Fault F. 
Faun. L. 
Fawn (dm*) F. 
Fay. F. 
Feast F. L. 
Feat F.L. 
Feign. F. L. 



Fence. F. 

Fend. L. 

I'eud f.HffjL. 

Fib. I. L, 

Fief. P. 

F.erce. F. 

Fife. F. 

Hg. L. 

File. L. 

Fine. F. Aowy. 

Fine. L. apf)ia%, 

Firm. L. 

Fiac. L. 

Fit iattaek 0/ 
pain)!. 

Fit F. 

Fitch. L. 

Fix. L. 

FlaU. F. L. 

Flame. L. 

Flank. F. 

Flask. F. 

(learn. F. G. 

Flotch. F. 

Flock. L. a Uck 
o/wooL 

Flog. L. 

Floes. I. L. 

Flounce. F. L. 

Flour. F. 

Flue. F. L. 

Flute. F. L L. 

Flux. L. 

Foil. F. 

Foa F. Uc^f, 

Foist F. 

Font L. 

FooL F. 

Fop. I. L, 

Force. L. 

Forge. F. 

Form. F. 

Fort F. 

Fosse. L. 

Found. L. in 
buitdinff. 

Found. L. to out. 

Fount L. 

Fract L. 

FraU. F. 

Frank. F. 

Fraud. L. 

Fray. F. 

Freak. L 

Fret F. interlac- 
ing bars, &o. 

Fret. F. wire on 
muiical iruir. 

Friene. F. 

FriaF. 



Fringe. F. 
tViws. F. 
Frock. P. 
i roud. li. 
Front. L. 
Frounce. F. 
Frown. F. 
Fruit U 

Fry. F. (cookinff.) 
Fry. P. spawn. 
FuKi»e. F. 
Fume. L. 
Fund. L 
Fur. P. 
FurL P. 
Fuse. L. 
Fust. F. 
Gage. P. 
Gain, P. 

GaUF.iffoUnut.) 
GaU. P. to/reL 
Gaol. P. 
Garb. P. 
Gaud. L. 
Gauge. P. 
Gauae. P. 
Gay. P. 
Gem. P. L. 
Germ. L. 
Gest Lw 
Gig. P. 

GilL L. a nmuure. 
Gimp. P. 
Gist. P. 
Gland. L. 
Glave. L. 
Glean. P. 
Glebe. L. 
Globe. L. 
Gloss. L. G. com^ 

ment. 
Glue. L. 
Glume, lu 
Glut. L. 
Glraph, G. 
Gnome. G. 
Goal. P. 
Gob. P. 

Gorge. P. L L. 
Gouge. P. 
Gourd. P. 
Gout P. 
Grace. P. L. 
Grade. L. 
Grail. P. 
Grain. Ij. 
Grand. L. 
Grange. P. L. 
Grant. P. 
Grape. F. 



Orate. I. L. (noun) 
Giute. F. (verb.) 
Grave. F. 
Grease. P. 
Grwaves. P. 
Grebe. F. 
Grief. P. 
Grill P. 
Grime. I. 
Gross. L. 
Grot. P. 
Group. F. L 
Grudge. P. 
Grume. P. 
Guard. P. 
Guide. P. 
Guise. P, 
Gules. P. 
Gulf. G. 
Gum. P. L; O. 
Gurge. L. 
Gust. I. L. taste. 
Gyre. O. 

Hack. P. hacknejf. 
Hash. P. 
Hatch. P. 
Haught P. 
Haunch. F. 
Haunt P. 
Hawse. P. 
Hearse. P. 
Heir. P. 
Herb. L. 

Host. L. landlord. 
Host L. (Rom, 

Cath.) 
Host L. (army.) 
Hour. G. 
Hue. P. (Hue and 

Crp.) 
Hulk. G. 
Hymn. L. Q, 
Ides. L. 
Ire. L. 
Isle. P. 
Jack. P. 
Jade. 8. 
Jail. F. 
Jamb. P. 
Jaw. P. 
Jay. P. 
Jest L. 
Jet G. 
Jet. P. 

Jig. P. 
Join. L. 
Joke. Ii. 
Jot G. 
Joust P. 
Joy. P. 
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Judg«L U 
Juice. F. 
June. Lb 
JuBt. L. 
Ketch. F. 
Laca. P. 
Loche. y. 
Lamp. G. 
Lance. Ii. 
littpse. L. 
Lar. L. 
Ixuxsh. L. 
Lard. U 
Large. L. 
Laud.L. 
Lare. L. 
Lavm (c{oa).& 
Lax. L. 

Lay. G. the laUjf. 
Lay. F. a $onff. 
League. F. 
Leaae. F. 
Leaah. F. 
Leea. F. 
Lena. L. 
Liege. F. 
Lieti. P. 
Lime. F. 
Limn. P. 
Line. L. (n&tm.) 
Link.Q. 
Lint L. 
List. F. L 
Loach. F. 
Loba G. 
Long. L. fa4j.) 
Lote. G. 
Lounge. F« 
Luce. L. 
Luff. F. 
Lurch. L 
Lure. P. 
Lute. P. 
Lymph. L. 
Lynx. L. 
Lyre. L. 
Mace. L. aelitb. 
Hace. L. a kind 

ofspiee. 
MfldL P. armour. 
If oa P. a bag. 
Male. P. 
Mail L. 
Mange. P. 
Map. L, 
March. L. the 

month. 
March. P. 
Marque. F. 
Mars. L. 



Mask. P. 
Mass. Ia a heap 
Mass. L. rdigiou* 

eertmony. 
Match. V. 
Mate. P. 
Maund. P. 
May. L. the VMmth 
MeaL P. 
Me^m. L.micUIe 
Mere. L L. 
Meree. L. 
Merle. L. 
Mess. P. 
Mew. P. 
Mien. P. 
Mime. G. 
Mine. P. 
Mix. L.» 
Moat. P. 
Mob. L. 
Mock. P. a. 
Mode. P. 
Moa P. 
Moist P. 
Mole. L. a nunmd 
Mome. P. 
Mood. L. in gramr 

mar. 
Moor. L. an Afrir 

can. 
Mop. L. 
Mosque. P. 
Mount P. 
Move. L. 
Mulct L. 
Mule. L. 
MulL L. wine, 
Mumm. G- 
Munch. P. 
Mure. L. to waU. 
Muse. L. 
Musk. L. 
Must L. 
Must P. 
Mute. L. 
Mute. P. 
Nave. L. 
Nard. G. 
Neat P. 
Nep. L. apUuU. 
Nerve. L. 
Net P. 
Niche. P. 
Niece. P. 
Node. L. 
Noise. P. 
Nome. G. 
Nooee. P. 
Note. L. j 



Noun. L. 
Nude. L. 
NulLL. 
Nun. I. 
Nurse. P. 
Nymph. G, 
Ode. G. 
OrU L, 
Ore. L. 
Ounce. L. 
Oust P. 
Pace. P. 
Pact. L. 
Page. L. 
Paga F. 
PaQ. G. S. 
Paint P. 
Pair. L, 
Pale. L. (n.) 
Pale. L. (a.) 
PaIl.L.*aetoa. 
Palm. L. 
Pane. P. 
Pant P. 
Pap. L.*a ttat. 
Pap. L.*m>ft/ood 
Par. L. equalUjf. 
Pard. L, 
Pare. P. 
Parse. L. 
Part. L. 
Fasch. G. 
Pass. L.* 
Paste. L. 
Paunch. L. 
Pause. G. 
Pave. L. 
Pawn (cAeM) 8. 
Pay. P. 
Peace. L. 
Peach. P. 
PeeL P. 
Peep. Is 
Peer. P. 
Peg. G. 
Pdt L. (n.) 
Pelt L. (t>.) 
Pen. L. 
Perch. P. a mea^ 

eure. 
Perch. L. aJUh, 
Phlegm. G. 
Phrase. G. 
Pie. P. 
Piece. P. 
Pierce. P. 
Pike. P. 
Pile. L. hair. 
Pile. L. a heap. 



Pfle. L. anearrow 

head. 
PllL L.(n.) 
Pinch. P. 
Pine. L. a trm. 
Pint S. 
Pip.L.* 
Pique. F. 
Pix. L. 
Place. F. 
Plague. O. 
Plain. U 
Plait L. 
Plan. P. 
Planch. P. 
Plane. L. 
Plank. P. 
Plant Im 
Plasm. G. 
Plat G. 
Plate. S. O. 
Plea. P. 
Plead. P. L. 
Please. F. 
Pledge. P. 
PlinU). O. 
Phimb. P. 
Plume. L. 
Plunge. P. 
Poach. P. 
Point U 
Poise. P. 
Pole. G. 
Pomp. G. 
Poop. L. 
Poor. P. 
Pope. L. 
Porch. P. 
Pore. G. 
Pork. L. 
Port L. mien. 
Port Xi. a gate. 
Port L. a harbovT 
Poet L. 
Pot P. 
Potch. F. 
Poule. P. 
Poult L. 
Pounce. F. L^ 

powder. 
Pounce. S. taJUm 
Pout P. 
Praise. P. 
Pray. P. 
Preach. P. 
Press. L. 
Prest P. 
Prey. P. 
Price. P.» 
Prime. Lb 
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Prinot. "9, 
Print P. 
Priae. P. 
Prompt. Lk 
Prone. L. 
Proec. L. 
Prow. F. (MaiUi- 

cal.) 
Prow. F. valiaiU 
Prude. F. 
Pnme. L. 
Psalm. G. 
Pule. F. 
Pulp.Lw 
Pulae. L. 
Pump. F. 
Pundi. L 
Pure. L. 
Purge. Tx 
PurLL 
PurM. F. 
Pus. L. 
Push. F. 
Pyre. G. 
liiaff. F. 

&U. F. a hird. 
iint.L. 
F. 

Quay. F. 
Quest F. 
QuilL F. 
QtiUt L. 
Quince. F. 
Quint. F. 
Quire. G. 
Quire. F. ahiH* oj 

paper. 
Quit F. 
Quite. F. 
Quote. F. 
Race. F^ lineofft. 
Raft L. 
Rag. G. 
Rage. F. 
Ramp. F. 
Range. F. 
Rap. L. 
Rape. L. 

Rape. L. a plant. 
Rare. F. 
Rase. L. 
Rate. L. 
Ray. F. light. 
Ray. L. ajl$h. 
Rase. L. a root of 

ginger. 
Rase. L. 
Rear. L. 
Reign. F. 
Reiu.F. 



Reins. L. hidnejft. 
Rest L. a$ * the 

rt9i of* ^tc 
Rheum, G. 
Rhomb. G. 
Rice, G. 
RUl. L. 
Risk. F. 
Kite. F. 
Roan. F. 
Roast F. 
Robe. F. 
Rock. F. 
Roist F. 
RoU. F. 
Rook.F. 
Rose. F. 
Rouge. F. 
Round. F. 
Rout. F. 
Route. F. 
Rude. F. 
Rule. F. 
Ruse. F. 
Rut F. Uu track 

ofawhed. 
Sack. F. meoet 

wine. 
Safe. F. 
Sago. F. 

Sage. F. apfofU. 
Sabit F. 
Salt L. a Uap. 
Sane. F. 
Sans. F. 
Sap. F. (yerb.) 
Sash. F. 
Sate. L. 
Save. F. 
Say. F. 
Scald. F. 
Scal& L. 
Scan. L. 
Scar. G. 
Scarce. F. L. 
Scarf. F. 
Scene. G. 
Scent L. 
Scheme. G. 
School. L. 
Scofr. G. 
Scope. G. 
Scot. F. tax, 

tkare. 
Scout F. 
Scourge. F. 
Screen. F. 
Scribe. F. 
SirolL F. 
Scroyle. P. 



SeaL L. a ttamp. 

Search. F. 

Seat L. 

Sect L. 

See. L. (ywwii.) 

SeeL F. 

Seise. F. 

Sell. L. 

Sense. L. 

Serf. F. 

Serge. F. 

8er\'e. F. 

Sex F. 

Sheet F. (naidi- 

caL) 
Shock. F. 
Shot F. 

Sice. L. (ol diet.) 
Siege. F. 
Sign. F. 
Sine. L. 
Sir. F. 
Sire. F. 
Site. L. 

Skain.~Skein. F. 
Sketch. I. 
Slate. F. 
Sneer. L. 
Soar. F. 
Sock. Ij. 
Soa L. eartK 
Sole. F. (noun.) 
Sole. P. {adj.) 
Solve. Lb 
Sore. F. 
Sort. L. 
Sound. L. 
Source. L. 
Souse. L. 
Space. L. 
Sparse. L. 
Sphere. G. 
Sphinx. G. 
Spice. F. L. 
Spike. L. 
Spine. L. 
Spire. G. 
Spiss. L. 
Spleen. G. 
Spoil. L. 
Sponge. L. 
Spouse. L. 
Spume. L. 
Spuram. Lb 
Spy. F. 
Squad. F. 
Square. L. 
Squill. L. 
Staff. F. {mUi- 

tar If.) 



Stage. F. 
Stanch. F. 
State. L. 
Stay. F. 
Stew. F. 
Still. L. (Uttff- 

laium. 
Stole. L. 
Strain. L. 
Struit L. 
Strange. F« 
Strict L. 
Style. L. 
Suet F. 
Suit F. 
Sum. L. 
Surd. Lb 
Sure. F. 
Si*.rg», L. 
Sylph. G. 
Syrt L. 
Tack.F. 
Tact L. 
Taint Lb 
Tan. F. 
Tang. G. 
Tank. F. 
Tap. F. 
Tare. F. 
Tart, F. 
Task. F. 
Taste. F. 
Taunt F. 
Tax. F. 
TelL L. 
Tempt L. 
Tench. L. 
Tend. L. 
Tense. L. in gram/' 

mar. 
Tense. L. tight. 
Tent Lb 
Terse. Lb 
Test. L. 
Text L. 
Theme. G. 
Threne. G. 
Throbt G. 
Throne. L. 
Thrust. L, 
Thyme. G. 
Tick. F. 
Tierce^ F. 
Tiir.F. 
Tinge. L. 
Toast L. 
ToiLL. 
Tombi G. 
Tome. G. 
Tone. L. 
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Tope. F. 
Torch. F. 
Tort. F. 
Touch. F. 
Tour. P. 
Trace. L. 
Track. L. 
Truct. L. 
Trade. L. 
Train. P. 
Trait F. 
Trance. L. 
Trap. F. 
Trave, F. 
Trny. L. 
Treat F. 
Trench. F. 
Trees. P. 
Tret L. (!) 
Trey. P. 
Tribe. U 

•^Ctlfc 



Trine. L. 


VaaF. 


Triiie, F. 


Vain.L. 


Trist L. 


Vale. U 


Trita L. 


Valve. Ifc 


Troop. F. 


Van. P. 


Trope, G. 


Vase. L. 


Ti-ot P. 


Vast L. 


Trounce. F. 


Vault L. (n.) 
Vault L. «».) 


Truce. P. 


Truck. P. 


Vaunt P. to 


Truck. G. 


bocut. 


Trump. F. 


Vaunt P. tkejtnt 


Trunk. L. 


darU 


TruM. P. 


VeaL P. 


Try. P. 
Tube. L. 


Veer. P. 
Veil. L. 


Tuft P. 


Vein. L. 


Tune. L. 


Vend. L. 


Type. G. 


Venge. L. 


Urge. L. 


Vent. L. (?) 


Urn. L. 


Verb: L. 


UscU 


Veiyo. L. («.) 



Yerse. L. 
Vert L. 
Vest P. 
Vetch. L. 
Vex. L. 
Vice. L. 

Vice. P. apreag 
View. P. 
Vae. L. 
Vine. L. 
Vogue. F, 
Voice. P. 
Void. L. 
Vote P. 
Vouch. L. 
Vow. P. 
Wage. Lb 
Wait L. 
WalLL. 
Wince. L, 
ZeaL O. 
Zone, a* 



• ■ .' ^Cl^ , <tL.l- 
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